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UNDEE  THE  RED  DEAGOK 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEARS. 

Cakadoc  and  many  other  good  fellows  were  gone 
eastward,  and  save  Hugh  Price  and  a  newly-fledged 
ensign,  I  was  the  only  officer  with  the  depot,  and 
being  senior  had  the  command.  The  former  had 
always  some  affair  of  the  heart  on  the  tapis ;  the 
latter  was  a  mere  boy  fresh  from  Harrow,  so  nei- 
ther was  companion  for  me.  Back  once  more  to 
the  prosaic  life  of  heavy  drill  and  much  useless 
duty  in  Winchester  barracks,  the  picturesque  and 
joyous  past  at  Craigaderyn — after  I  had  written  a 
letter  to  Sir  Madoc  full  of  remembrances  to  the 
ladies — seemed  somewhat  like  a  dream. 

My  engagement  with  Estelle — our  rides,  drives, 
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and  rambles  by  the  wild  green  hills  of  Mynedd 
Hiraethrog  ;  in  the  chase  and  long  lime  avenue  ; 
our  chance  meetings  in  the  garden  arbour ;  by  the 
fountain,  where  the  lilies  floated  and  the  gold  fish 
shot  to  and  fro ;  over  all,  that  wild  boat  adventure, 
by  which  our  lives  were  to  be  knit  up  as  one  in  the 
future — seemed  too  like  a  dream,  of  which  her  ring 
on  my  finger  alone   remained  to  convince  me  of 
the  reality,  as  no  letters  could  pass  between  us — 
at  least  none  from  me  to  her.     Thus  I  grew  fond 
of  courting  solitude  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  and  I  could  fling  sword,  sash,  and  belt  aside  ; 
and  usually  I  quitted  early  the  jollity  of  the  bat- 
talion mess,  that  I  might  indulge  in  visions  and 
conjure  up  bright  fancies  amid  the  gray  smoke 
wreaths  of  a  quiet  cigar,  in  that  humble  bachelor's 
quarter  already  described ;  while  the  moonlight  sil- 
vered the  spires  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  Winchester, 
and  when  all  became  still  in  the  crowded  barrack, 
after  the  tattoo-drums  had  beaten,  and  the  notes 
of  the  last  bugle  had  warned — like  the  Norman 
curfew  of  old — the  extinction  of  all  lights  and  fires. 
I  had  seen  many  a  drama  and  read  many  a  ro- 
mance ;  but  now  I  seemed  to  be  personally  the  hero 
of  either  one  or  other.     Engaged  to  the  daughter 
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of  an  earl ;  but  iu  secret,  and  unknown  to  all !  And 
how  or  when  was  that  engagement  to  end — to  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  ?  On  these  points 
my  ideas  were  painfully  vague  and  full  of  anxiety. 
Were  we  yet  to  meet — were  it  but  for  an  hour — 
ere  war  separated  us  more  completely,  by  sea  as 
well  as  land  ?  Returning,  it  might  be  mutilated 
and  disfigured,  should  I  still  find  her  loving,  ten- 
der, and  true  ?  and  if  I  fell  in  action,  how  long 
might  I  hope  to  be  remembered  ere  Sstelle — But 
I  could  not  with  patience  contemplate  the  chances 
of  another  replacing  or  supplanting  me. 

Occasionally,  as  if  to  kill  time,  I  was  seized  by 
fits  of  unwonted  zeal,  and  found  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  apart  from  parades,  guards,  sword-exercise, 
and  revolver-pistol  practice — for  hourly  recruits, 
many  of  whom  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
were  coming  in  to  replace  those  that  had  sailed 
with  Phil  Caradoc ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  duty  of  the  officer  commanding  a  regi- 
mental depot  to  see  after  the  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  clothing  of  his  men  ;  and  also,  that  so  far  as 
drill  goes,  they  are  made  perfect  soldiers.  Few  or 
none  of  these  recruits  were  natives  of  the  counties 
outside  OfFa's  Dyke ;  but  when  the  news  of  the 
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Alma  came,  and  all  England  thrilled  with  the  story 
of  the  up-hill  charge  of  the  Eoyal  "Welsh,  more 
than  one  London  paper  enyiously  spread  the  ru- 
mour, that  our  regiment  was  Camhrian  only  in 
name ;  till  it  was  flatly  contradicted  hy  the  colonel 
— but  the  story  nearly  gave  hot  peppery  Sir  Madoc 
a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Besides  other  duties  there  was  no  small  num- 
ber of  books — goodly  sized  folios — of  which  I  had 
the  supervision,  ten  at  least  exactly  similar  to  those 
which  are  kept  at  head-quarters ;  and  all  these 
tasks  were  varied  by  an  occasional  ball  or  rout  such 
as  a  cathedral  and  garrison  town  can  furnish ;  or  a 
court-martial,  or  one  of  inquiry,  concerning  Mrs. 
Private  Jones  resenting — vi  et  armis — that  the  can- 
teen-keeper should  cut  her  bacon  and  tobacco,  but- 
ter and  bread,  with  the  same  knife ;  or  to  give 
some  Giles  Chawbacon  fifty  lashes  about  daybreak 
for  a  violation  of  the  Ked-book,  in  a  hollow  square, 
where  men's  teeth  chattered  in  the  chilly  air,  or 
they  yaw^ned  behind  their  glazed  stocks  and 
shivered  with  disgust,  at  a  punishment  for  which 
the  army  was  indebted  to  William  of  Orange,  and 
w^hich  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  past. 

So  the  month  of  August  drew  to  a  close,  and 
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a  box  of  partridges  duly  came  from  Sir  Madoc — 
the  spoil  of  liis  gun  on  the  slopes  of  Mynedd  Hi- 
raethrog  perhaps ;  with  a  letter  which  acquainted 
me  that  Lady  Naseby  and  her  daughter  had  been 
for  fully  a  fortnight  at  Walcot  Park,  in  Hampshire, 
but  that  he  supposed  I  was  probably  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  and  that  Potter  sleigh  was  with  them. 

Fully  a  fortnight,  and  neither  letter  nor  card 
of  invitation,  though  they  knew  that  I  was  in 
Winchester  !  How  or  why  was  this  ?  A  chill  came 
over  me,  though  I  certainly  had  no  fear  of  the  Vis- 
count's influence;  but  then  I  reflected  that  Estelle 
could  not,  and  that  Lady  Naseby  would  not,  invite 
me — each  for  reasons  of  her  own.  What,  then, 
remained  for  me  to  do,  but  wait  the  event  with 
patience,  or  endeavour  to  seek  liar  out,  by  throw- 
ing myself  in  her  way  ?  I  writhed  at  the  idea  of  a 
fortnight  having  escaped  us,  while  the  coming  of 
the  fatal  route  for  the  East  hung  over  me.  There 
was  something  revolting  and  humiliating  to  my 
spirit  in  acting  the  part  of  a  prowler  about  Walcot 
Park;  but  who  is  a  more  humble  slave  than  a 
lover  ? 

The  declaration  of  war  had  animated  the  ser- 
vices, both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  new  or  revived 
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interest  for  all,  with  women  especially.  Thus  our 
parades,  reviews,  and  even  our  marches  of  exercise 
were  frequently  witnessed  by  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  city  and  county ;  and  among  them 
I  always  looked  in  vain  for  the  carriage  and 
liveries  of  the  Countess.  Was  Estelle  ill,  or  was 
their  absence  from  these  spectacles  part  of  a  system 
to  be  pursued  by  the  former  ? 

Walcot  Park  was,  I  knew,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  barracks  on  the  Whitchurch-road.  I 
had  spent  many  an  hour  riding  there  merely  to 
see  the  place  which  was  associated  with  Estelle, 
when  she  had  been  absent  from  it  in  London  or 
elsewhere  ;  and  now  I  had  doubly  an  attraction  to 
make  me  turn  my  horse's  head  in  that  direction, 
after  Sir  Madoc's  letter  came ;  so  the  second  day 
saw  me  take  the  way  northward  from  the  old 
cathedral  city,  in  mufti,  to  elude  observation. 

The  evening  was  a  lovely  one,  and  those  swell- 
ing hills  and  fertile  valleys,  wide  expanses  of 
woodland  already  becoming  crisp  b}^  the  heat  of 
the  past  summer,  with  clumps  of  birch  and  elder, 
the  wild  ash  and  the  oak,  which  make  up  the 
staple  features  of  Hampshire  scenery,  were  in  all 
their  autumnal  beauty  and  repose.    The  tinkling  of 
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the  wagoner's  bells  on  the  dusty  highway  was  still 
heard,  though  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
seemed  to  hint  that,  like  the  old  stage-coachman, 
he  should  ere  long  find  his  occupation  gone  ;  and 
mellowed  on  the  soft  and  ambient  air  there  came 
the  merry  evening  chimes  from  more  than  one 
quaint  village-church — the  broad  square  Norman 
tower  of  which  stood — the  landmark  of  its  dis- 
trict— in  outline  distinct  and  dark  against  the 
golden  flush  of  the  western  sky. 

Dusk  was  almost  closing  when  I  crossed  that 
noted  trouting-stream  the  Teste,  and  passed 
through  Whitchurch. 

As  I  trotted  leisurely  along  the  single  street 
of  which  the  little  market  borough  is  chiefly  com- 
posed, at  the  door  of  a  small  inn  I  perceived  a 
stable-boy  holding  by  their  bridles  a  black  horse 
and  a  roan  mare.  The  form  of  the  latter  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  I  could  not  mistake  the  height 
of  forehead,  the  depth  of  chest,  and  roundness  of 
barrel,  or  a  peculiar  white  spot  on  the  off- shoulder, 
and  in  the  former  recognised  the  roadster  which 
Guilfoyle  had  brought  with  him  to  Craigaderyn. 

On  seeing  that  I  drew  my  reins  and  looked 
rather  scrutinisingly  at  the  animal,    the   groom. 
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stable-helper,  or  whatever  he   was,  touched  his 
cap,  on  which  I  inquired, 

'  Whose  nag  is  this,  my  man  ?' 

'Can't  say  as  I  knows,  sir;  but  the  gentle- 
man, with  another,  is  inside  the  bar,  having  a 
drop  of  summut,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Does  he  reside  hereabout  ?' 

*At  Walcot  Park  he  do.' 

'WalcotPark!' 

*  My  Lady  Naseby's  place ;  he's  been  there  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  least,  with  Mr.  Sharpus,  my 
lady's  IsLWjev  from  London.' 

I  rode  on  and  spurred  my  horse  to  a  madden- 
ing pace  for  some  distance,  and  then  permitting 
the  reins  to  drop  on  his  neck,  gave  way  to  the 
tide  of  perplexing,  harassing,  and  exasperating 
thoughts  that  flowed  upon  me. 

I  remembered  that  we  had  arranged  at  Craig- 
aderyn  not  to  inform  Lady  Naseby  of  the  real 
character  of  her  chosen  continental  acquaintance, 
a  foolish  and  fatal  mistake,  as  the  fellow  would 
seem  to  have  had  sufficient  presumption  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  Walcot  Park,  and  there  remain 
until  exposed  and  expelled.  But  how  came  it  to 
pass  that  such  as  he  was  patronised  and  fostered, 
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as  it  were,  by  'the  family  solicitor/  and  patented 
by  being  liis  companion  ?  Surely  a  legal  man, 
however  great  a  rascal  professionally  and  person- 
ally, was  too  wary  to  adopt  openly  a  blackleg  as 
his  friend  and  protege  ! 

I  felt  that  Lady  Naseby  should  instantly  be 
warned  of  Guilfoyle's  real  character ;  but  by  whom 
was  this  to  be  done  ?  Tied  up  by  my  secret 
arrangements  with  Estelle,  I  could  neither  write 
nor  call  uninvited ;  but  why  had  she  not,  as  she 
had  promised,  written  to  me,  or  given  me  some 
sign  of  her  being  so  near  Winchester  as  Walcot 
Park  ? 

When  I  recalled  her  apparent  preference  for 
this  man,  when  Caradoc  and  I  first  went  to  Wales, 
their  frequent  recurrence  to  past  companionship 
abroad,  their  duets  together,  and  so  forth,  her 
angry  defence  of  him  to  myself,  together  with  an 
interest  he  had  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  her 
usually  unapproachable  mother,  something  of  my 
old  emotions  of  pique  and  doubt,  and  a  jealousy 
for  which  I  blushed,  began  to  mingle  with  my 
perplexity  and  mortification,  and  the  fear  that 
lie  could  have  any  influence  on  her  destiny  or 
mine  ! 
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I  recalled  all  the  conversation  overheard  by 
Pottersleigh,  and  greater  grew  my  astonishment 
and  indignation.  I  felt  it  imperative  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  instantly,  and  resolved  to 
telegraph  or  write  to  Sir  Madoc,  requesting  him 
to  procure  the  dismission  of  this  intruder  from 
Walcot  Park  as  promptly  as  he  had  dispatched 
him  from  Craigaderyn. 

From  a  part  of  the  road  where  it  wound  over 
an  upland  slope  I  could  see  the  Jointure  House 
which  formed  the  residence  of  Lady  Naseby  and 
of  that  Estelle  who  was  a  law,  a  light,  a  guiding 
star  to  me,  and  towards  w^hom  every  thought  and 
aspiration  turned. 

Walcot  Park  was  a  spacious  domain,  and 
studded  by  clumps  of  stately  old  trees,  which 
had  been  planted  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 
by  a  peer  of  the  Naseby  family,  w4io  was  one 
of  the  first  to  desert  his  hereditary  king  at  Ro- 
chester. The  mansion  itself  dated  from  the 
same  stormy  period,  and  was  built  entirely  of  red 
brick  with  white  stone  corners  and  cornices.  Its 
peristyle  of  six  Ionic  columns  glistened  white 
in  the  moonlight,  and  was  distinctly  visible  from 
where  I  sat  on  horseback.     The    shadow  of  the 
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square  fa9ade  of  the  entire  edifice  fell  purple 
and  dark  far  across  the  park.  There  were  lights 
in  several  of  the  windows,  and  I  knew  that  my 
Estelle  must  be  in  one  of  those  rooms — but 
which  ? 

At  that  moment  all  my  soul  yearned  for  her  ; 
could  I  but  for  an  instant  have  seen  her,  or  heard 
her  voice  !  She  dwelt  there,  visible  to  and  ap- 
proachable by  others,  and  yet  I  dared  not  visit 
her.  The  fact  of  her  presence  there  seemed  to 
pervade  and  charm  all  the  place,  and  with  a 
sad,  loving,  and  yet  exasperated  interest,  I  con- 
tinued to  survey  it. 

I  was  hovering  there,  but  aimlessly,  and  with- 
out any  defined  purpose,  other  than  the  vague 
chance  of  seeing  or  being  near  her.  Walcot  I 
knew  was  her  favourite  place,  and  there  she  kept 
all  her  pets,  for  she  had  many :  a  parrot  sent 
from  the  Cape  by  the  captain  of  a  frigate  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  but  once  at  a  ball ;  a 
spaniel  from  Malta,  the  gift  of  some  forgotten 
rifleman ;  a  noble  staghound,  given  by  a  High- 
land officer  who  had  danced  with  her  once — once 
only — and  never  forgot  it ;  a  squirrel,  the  gift 
of    Sir  Madoc ;    and  an  old  horse   or  two,    her 
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father's  favourite  hacks,  turned  loose  in  the  park 
as  perpetual  pensioners. 

Could  she  really  have  loved  me  as  she  said 
she  did,  if  she  was  already  behaving  so  coldly 
to  me  now  ?  No  letter  or  note,  no  invitation — 
she  had  surely  influence  enough  with  her  mother 
to  have  procured  me  that ! — no  notice  taken  of 
my  vicinity,  of  my  presence  with  the  depot  again  ! 
What  shadow  was  this  that  seemed  already  to  be 
falling  on  our  sunny  love  ?  Whence  the  doubt 
that  had  sprung  up  within  me,  and  the  coldness 
that  seemed  between  us  ? 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  was  gazing  wistfully 
at  the  house,  when  I  perceived  the  dark  figures  of 
two  horsemen  riding  leisurely  along  the  winding 
approach  that  led  to  the  white  peristyle,  and  felt 
certain  that  they  were  Guilfoyle  and  his  legal 
friend  Mr.  Sharpus  (of  Sharpus  and  Juggles) 
mounted  on  the  identical  nags  I  had  seen  at  the 
inn-door;  and  inspired  by  emotions  of  a  very 
mingled  character,  I  galloped  back  to  the  barracks, 
never  drawing  my  bridle  for  the  entire  twelve 
miles  of  the  way,  until  I  threw  it  to  my  man 
Evans ;  and  hurrying  to  my  room,  wrote  instantly 
a  most  pressing  letter  to  Sir  Madoc,  informing 
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him  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  I  was  not 
without  thoughts  of  communicating  with  Lord 
Pottersleigh ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  shrunk 
from  his  intervention  in  the  Cressingham  family 
circle. 

I  knew  that  it  would  be  delivered  at  Craiga- 
deryn  on  the  morrow,  and  deemed  that  now 
twenty-four  hours  must  be  the  utmost  limit  of 
Mr.  Hawkesby  Guilfoyle's  sojourn  in  his  present 
quarters,  and  in  a  sphere  which  he  insulted  by 
his  presence ;  but  three,  four,  even  five  days 
passed,  and  no  reply  came  from  Sir  Madoc,  who 
was  then,  though  I  knew  it  not,  shooting  with 
some  friends  in  South  Wales,  and  did  not  receive ' 
my  epistle  until  it  was  somewhat  late  for  him  to 
act  on  it; 

During  these  intervening  days  I  was  in  a 
species  of  fever. 

One  Sunday  I  incidentally  heard,  at  mess,  that 
Lady  Naseby's  party,  now  a  pretty  numerous  one, 
had  been  at  service  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  hear 
the  bishop  preach.  She  had  come  in  state,  in  the 
carriage,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, and  two  tall  fellows  in  livery,  one  carrying 
her  prayer-books,  the  other  a  long  cane  and  huge 
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nosegay;  and  there  I  might  have  met  them  all  face 
to  face,  and  seen  Estelle  once  more,  had  my  evil 
destiny  not  assigned  to  me  the  command  of  the 
main  guard,  and  thus  detained  me  in  barracks  ; 
but  Price  of  ours — susceptible  as  the  Tupman  of 
Pickwick — had  seen  her,  and  came  to  mess  raving 
about  her  beauty. 

Every  hour  I  could  spare  from  duty  was  spent 
in  hovering,  like  a  spectre  or  a  spy — an  unquiet 
spirit  certainly — in  the  vicinity  of  Walcot  Park, 
till  the  lodge-keepers,  who  had  been  wont  to  touch 
their  hats  civilly  at  first,  began  ere  long  to  view 
me  with  mistrust;  and  my  horse  knew  every  crook 
and  turn  of  the  Whitchurch-road  quite  as  well  as 
the  way  to  his  own  stable. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after  I  had 
written  to  Sir  Madoc — a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
first  days  of  September—  I  was  again  riding  lei- 
surely among  the  deep  green  lanes  that  border  on 
Walcot  Park,  and  which  lay  between  dark  green 
hedgerows  then  studded  by  scarlet  dogberries,  and 
the  overarching  branches  of  apple-,  pear-,  and 
damson-trees,  my  heart,  as  usual,  full  of  vague 
doubts,  decided  longings,  and  most  undecided  in- 
tentions, when  I  began  slowly  to  walk  my  horse 
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up  a  long,  steep,  and  picturesque  road,  the  vista 
of  which  was  closed  by  an  old  village  church,  in 
the  low  and  moss-grown  wall  surrounding  which 
was  a  green  wicket. 

It  was  on  just  such  an  evening  as  the  last  I 
have  described,  when  the  farewell  gleam  of  the 
sun  shone  level  along  the  fields,  when  the  many- 
coloured  foliage  rustled  in  the  gentle  wind,  and 
the  voices  of  the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and  the 
lark  came  sweetly  at  times  from  the  darkening 
copsewood,  and  when,  as  Clare  writes  in  his 
rhyming  calendar, 

'  The  wagons  haste  the  corn  to  load, 
And  hurry  down  the  dusty  road ; 
The  driving  boy  with  eager  eye 
Watches  the  church  clock,  passing  by — 
Whose  gilt  hands  glitter  in  the  sun — 
To  see  how  far  the  hours  have  run ; 
Pdght  happy  in  the  breathless  day, 
To  see  time  wearing  fast  away.' 

Nearly  covered  with  ivy,  the  square  tower  of 
the  little  church — a  fane  old  as  the  days  when  the 
Saxons  bent  their  bows  in  vain  at  Hastings ;  yea, 
old  as  the  time  of  St.  Ethelwold  (the  famous  archi- 
tect and  Bishop  of  Winchester) — peeped  up  amid 
the  rich  autumnal  foliage  that  almost  hid  it  from 
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the  view.  At  the  wicket,  some  hundred  yards  from 
me,  in  the  twilight — for  though  the  sun  had  not 
set,  the  density  of  the  copsewood  ahout  the  place 
rendered  the  light  rather  dim  and  obscure — were 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  the  latter  mounted,  and  the 
the  former  on  foot.  At  first  they  seemed  to  be  in 
close  and  earnest  conversation;  then  the  lady  ges- 
ticulated earnestly,  raising  her  hands  and  face  to 
him  imploringly ;  but  twice  he  thrust  her  back, 
almost  violently,  with  the  handle  of  his  whip. 

This  was  a  strange  and  unpleasant  episode  to 
encounter.  I  knew  not  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
tire. I  feared  to  intrude  on  what  I  supposed  was 
something  more  than  a  lovers'  quarrel,  or,  from 
the  man's  utter  indifference,  was  perhaps  a  matri- 
monial squabble ;  and  I  was  equally  loth  to  retire, 
and  leave  a  woman — a  lady  evidently — to  the  vio- 
lence or  passion  of  this  person,  upon  whose  love 
or  mercy — it  might  be  both — by  her  gestures  and 
even  the  distant  tones  of  her  voice  she  was  so 
evidently  throwing  herself  in  vain. 

I  checked  my  horse's  pace,  and,  amid  the  thick 
rank  grass  of  the  narrow  lane,  his  footsteps  were 
unheeded  by  the  two  actors  in  this  scene ;  more- 
over, without  backing  him  well  into  one  of  the 
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thick  hedges,  I  could  not  have  turned  to  retrace 
my  way. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  now;  she  had  dropped 
her  parasol,  and  her  face,  a  very  white  one,  was 
upturned  pleadingly  to  his  ;  hut  to  whatever  she 
said,  this  horseman,  whose  hack  w^as  to  me, 
replied  scornfully  and  derisively  hy  a  low  mocking 
laugh,  which  somehow  I  seemed  to  have  heard 
before,  hut  when,  or  where,  I  quite  failed  to  re- 
member. 

Anon  she  drew  something  from  her  bosom, 
and,  kissing  it,  held  it  towards  him,  as  if  seeking 
to  influence  him,  by  an  appeal  through  it  to  some 
past  time  of  love,  or  truth,  or  happiness,  or  all  to- 
gether. Whatever  it  was  she  thus  displayed,  he 
snatched  it  roughly,  even  fiercely,  from  her  with 
a  curse,  and  again  thrusting  her  violently  from 
him — so  violently,  that  I  believe  he  must  have 
used  his  foot  and  the  off-stirrup  iron  —  she  fell 
heavily  against  the  low  wall,  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  he  cleared  by  a  flying  leap,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  network  of  lanes,  orchards,  and 
hedgerows  that  lie  about  the  churchyard. 

A  low  wail  escaped  her;  and  when  I  came 
cantering  up,  and  dismounted,  she  was  lying  on 

VOL.  II.  c 
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the  path  beside  the  churchyard  wicket  in  tears 
and  despair.  Her  appearance  was  perfectly  lady- 
like, and  most  preposessing ;  yet  I  knew  not 
very  clearly  what  to  say  or  how  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  though  manhood  and  courtesy  rendered 
some  action  imperatively  necessary. 

*  I  trust  you  are  not  hurt,'  said  I,  taking  her 
hand  and  assisting  her  to  rise. 

'  Thank  you,  sir — not  bodily  hurt,'  she  replied 
in  a  low  and  broken  voice,  while  scarcely  venturing 
to  look  at  me,  and  pressing  her  left  hand  upon 
her  heart,  as  if  to  restrain  emotion,  or  as  if  she 
felt  a  pain  there. 

'  Did  that  person  rob  you  ?'  asked  I. 

*  0  no,  no,  sir,'  she  answered  hurriedly. 

*  But  he  seemed  to  snatch  or  wrench  some- 
thing from  you  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  she  with  hesitation. 
'  By  violence  too  ?' 

She  did  not  reply,  but  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  bit  it,  apparently  in  efforts 
to  control  her  sobs. 

*  Can  I  assist  you — be  of  service  to  you  in  any 
way  ?'  I  urged  in  a  pleading  tone  ;  for  her  whole 
air  and  appearance  interested  me. 
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*  No,  sir ;  none  can  assist  me  now.' 

'  None  ?' 

'  Save  Gocl,  and  even  He  seems  to  abandon 
me.' 

'  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  despair  ?'  I 
asked,  after  a  pause.  '  It  is  a  lovers'  quarrel,  I 
presume  ;  and  if  so — ' 

'  0  no,  sir  ;  he  is  no  lover  of  mine — now,  at 
least.' 

'  He— who  ?' 

'  The  gentleman  who  has  just  left  me,'  said  she 
evasively.  '  But  permit  me  to  pass  you,  sir ;  I 
must  return  to  Whitchurch.' 

I  bowed,  and  led  my  horse  aside,  that  she 
might  pass  down  the  lane. 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness,'  said  she, 
bowing,  as  I  lifted  my  hat ;  and  then  she  seemed 
to  totter  away  weakly  and  feebly,  supporting  or 
guiding  herself,  as  if  blind,  by  the  rude  low  wall ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  her  left  hand,  which  was 
now  ungloved,  was  small,  delicate,  and  of  exceed- 
ing beauty  in  form.  Her  manner  and  air  were 
hurried ;  her  voice  and  eyes  were  agitated ;  she 
seemed  a  ladylike  little  creature,  but  plainly  and 
darkly  attired  in  a  kind  of  second  mourning.    Her 
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figure,  a  petite,  was  very  graceful  and  girlish  too, 
though  she  was  nearer  thirty,  perhaps,  than 
twenty.  Her  face  was  delicate  in  feature,  and 
charmingly  soft  and  feminine  in  expression.  Her 
eyes  were  of  that  clear  dark  gray  which  seems  al- 
most black  at  night,  and  their  lashes  were  long 
and  tremulous,  lending  a  chastened  or  Madonna 
tone  to  her  face,  which,  when  taken  together  with 
her  sadness  of  manner  and  a  certain  languor  that 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  ill-health,  proved  very 
prepossessing.  With  all  this  there  was  something, 
I  thought,  of  the  widow  in  her  aspect  and  dress ; 
but  this  was  merely  fancy. 

Ere  I  remounted,  and  while  observing  her,  I 
perceived  that  she  tottered,  as  if  overcome  by 
weakness,  emotion,  or  both.  She  sank  against 
the  churchyard  wall,  and  nearly  fell ;  on  this,  I 
again  approached,  and  said  with  all  softness  and 
respect : 

'Pardon  me,  and  do  not  deem  me,  though  a 
stranger,  intrusive  ;  you  are  ill  or  weary,  and  un- 
able to  walk  alone.  Permit  me  to  offer  my  arm, 
for  a  little  way  at  least,  down  this  steep  and 
rugged  road.' 

'Thanks,'   she  replied;    'you  are  very  kind, 
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sir ;  once  at  the  foot  of  this  lane,  I  shall  easily 
make  my  way  alone.  I  am  not  afraid  of  strangers,' 
she  added,  with  a  strange  smile ;  ^  I  have  been 
much  cast  among  them  of  late.' 

*  You  reside  at  Whitchurch  ?'  said  I,  as  we 
proceeded  slowly  together,  occasionally  treading 
the  fallen  apples  under  foot  among  the  long 
grass. 

'  Yes.' 

*  It  is,  then,  your  home  ?' 

*  I  have  no  other — at  present,'  said  she,  in  a 
choking  voice,  and  scarcely  making  an  effort  to  re- 
strain her  tears,  while  I  detected  on  a  finger  of 
the  ungloved  hand,  the  beauty  of  which  I  so  much 
admired,  a  plain  gold  hoop — the  marriage  ring. 
So  she  was  a  wife  ;  and  the  unseemly  quarrel  I 
had  seen  must  have  been  a  matrimonial  one. 
Thus  I  became  more  assured  in  my  manner. 

*I  am  almost  a  stranger  here,'  said  I,  *  as  I 
belong  to  the  garrison  at  Winchester.' 

*  You  are  an  officer  ?' 

*  Yes,  madam,  of  the  Koyal  Welsh  Fusileers.' 
She  simply  bowed,  but  did  not  respond  to  my 

information  by  saying  ivlio  she  was. 

*  Though  a  soldier,  sir,'  said  she  after  a  pause, 
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*  I  daresay  you  will  be  aware  that  the  hardest  bat- 
tles of  this  world  are  not  fought  in  the  field.' 

*  Wliere  then  ?' 

'  Where  we  might  least  look  for  struggles  of 
the  soul :  in  many  a  well-ordered  drawing-room ; 
in  many  a  poor  garret ;  in  many  a  lovely  bower 
and  sunny  garden,  or  in  a  green  and  shady  lane 
like  this ;  fought  in  secrecy  and  the  silence  of  the 
heart,  and  in  tears  that  are  hot  and  salt  as  blood  !' 

She  is  very  pretty,  thought  I ;  but  I  hope  she 
won't  become  melodramatic,  hysterical,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort ! 

*  Darkness  will  be  set  in  ere  you  can  reach 
Whitchurch,  at  our  present  rate  of  progression,' 
said  I ;  '  and  your — your — '  (I  was  about  to  say 
husband)  '  relations  or  friends  will  be  anxious 
about  you.' 

'  Alas,  no,  sir !  I  have  no  one  to  miss  or  to 
regret  me,'  she  replied  mournfully  ;  '  but  I  must 
not  intrude  selfishly  my  sorrows  on  a  stranger.' 

'  There  is  no  appearance  of  the — the  person 
who  annoyed  you  returning,'  said  I,  looking  back- 
ward up  the  long  narrow  lane  we  were  descending. 

'  Little  chance  is  there  of  that,'  said  she  bit- 
terly ;  '  he  will  return  no  more.' 
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'  You  are  certain  of  that  ?' 

*  Too  fatally  certain  !' 

*  You  have  quarrelled,  then  ?' 

*No;  it  is  worse  than  a  quarrel,'  said  she, 
with  her  pale  lips  quivering. 

*  He  is  an  enemy  ?' 

*  My  enemy? — ^my  tempter — my  evil  spirit — he 
is  my  husband !' 

'  Pardon  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  curious, 
when  I  have  no  right  to  be  so  ;  but  here  is  the 
highway  ;  I  too  am  going  towards  Whitchurch — 
my  way  to  the  barracks  lies  in  that  direction ;  and 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  escorting  you  to 
your  home,  if  you  will  permit  me,'  said  I,  seized 
by  an  impulse  of  gallantry,  humanity,  or  both, 
which  I  ere  long  had  cause  to  repent. 

*  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  shall  detain  you  no 
longer,'  she  replied  hurriedly ;  '  I  am  something 
of  a  wanderer  now,  and  my  rooms  are  at  the  Iyj- 
clad  inn  by  the  roadside.' 

This  was  the  place  where  I  had  seen  Guil- 
foyle's  roan  mare,  an  evening  or  so  past. 

We  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  narrow 
and  secluded  lane,  a  famous  one  in  that  locality 
as  the  trysting-place  of  lovers,  and  were  standing 
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irresolutely  near  the  main  road  that  leads  to 
Whitchurch  and  Winchester,  when  a  large  and 
handsome  carriage,  drawn  hy  a  pair  of  spanking 
dark  gray  horses,  approached  us  rapidly. 

Throwing  my  nag's  bridle  over  my  left  arm,  I 
was  in  the  act  of  offering  my  right  hand  to  this 
mysterious  lady  in  farewell,  when  her  eyes  caught 
sight  of  the  carriage ;  a  half-stifled  sob  escaped 
her ;  she  reeled  again,  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
I  not  thrown  my  arm  round  her,  and  by  its  firm 
support  upheld  her. . 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  bowled  past. 
The  face  of  a  lady  was  at  the  open  window,  looking 
out  upon  us  with  wonder  and  interest,  as  she  saw 
a  lady  and  gentleman  to  all  appearance  embracing, 
or  at  least  on  very  good  terms  with  each  other,  at 
the  corner  of  a  shady  lane,  a  little  way  off  the 
Queen's  highway ;  and  something  like  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay  escaped  me  on  recognising  the 
colourless  haughty  face,  the  dark  eyes,  the  black 
hair,  and  bonnet  of  that  orange  tint  so  becoming 
to  one  of  her  complexion — she  of  whom  my  whole 
soul  was  full,  Lady  Estelle  Cressingham  ! 
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Had  Estelle  recognised  me  ?  If  so,  what  might 
■she — nay,  what  must  she — think,  and  how  mis- 
construe the  whole  situation  ?  Should  I  ride  after 
the  carriage,  or  write  at  all  risks,  and  explain  the 
matter,  or  commit  the  event  to  fate  ?  That  might 
be  perilous.  She  may  not  have  recognised  me,  I 
thought :  the  twilight,  the  shade,  the  place  might 
have  concealed  my  identity ;  but  if  not,  they  were 
all  the  more  against  me.  I  was  now  in  greater 
and  more  horrible  perplexity  than  ever,  and  I 
wished  the  unhappy  little  woman,  the  cause  of  all, 
in  a  very  warm  climate  indeed. 

Thus,  while  longing  with  all  the  energies  of 
my  life  to  see  Estelle,  to  be  seen  by  her  there ^  at 
a  time  so   liable   to  misconception  if  left  unex- 
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plained,  might  be  death  to  my  dearest  hopes,  and 
destruction  to  the  success  I  had  achieved. 

*Why  were  you  so  agitated  by  the.  sight  of 
Lady  Naseby's  carriage  ?'  I  asked,  with  an  annoy- 
ance of  tone  that  I  cared  not  to  conceal. 

*  Giddiness,  perhaps ;  but  was  I  agitated  ?' 

'  Of  course  you  were — nearly  fell  ;  would  have 
fallen  flat,  indeed,  but  for  me.' 

'I  thank  you,  sir,'  was  the  gentle  reply;  for 
my  asperity  of  manner  was  either  unnoticed  or  un- 
heeded by  her :  '  but  you  seemed  scarcely  less  so.' 

*  I,  madam  !  —  why  the  deuce  should  I  have 
been  agitated  ?' 

'  Unless  I  greatly  err,  you  were,  and  are  so 
still.' 

'  Indeed !' 

'  Do  you  know  the  ladies  ?' 

'  Were  there  two  ?'  asked  I,  with  increased  an- 
noyance. 

*  The  Countess  and  her  daughter.' 
'  I  saw  but  one.' 

'  And — 0,  pardon  my  curiosity,  dear  sir — you 
know  them  ?' 

'  Intimately  ; — and  what  then  ?'  I  asked,  with 
growing  irritation. 
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'Intimately!'  she  repeated  with  surprise. 

*  There  is  nothing  very  singular  in  that,  I 
suppose  ?' 

*  And,  sir,  you  visit  them  ?' 

'I  have  not  as  yet,  hut  hope  to  do  so  soon. 
We  were  all  together  in  the  same  house  in  North 
Wales.' 

'  Ah  !  at  Craigaderyn  Court  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  Sir  Madoc  Lloyd's.  Do  you  know  Sir 
Madoc  ?' 

'I  have  not  that  pleasure.' 

*  Who,  then,  that   you  are  acquainted   with 
knows  him  ?' 

*  My  hushand.' 

'  Your  hushand  !'  said  I,  glancing  at  the  plain 
hoop  on  the  delicate  little  hand,  which  she  was 
now  gloving  nervously. 

'  He  was  there  with  you  ;  must  have  been  con- 
versing with  you  often.  I  saw  you  all  at  church 
together  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  frequently  on 
the  terraces  and  on  the  lawn;  while  I' — she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands — *  while  I  loitered 
and  lurked  like  an  outcast ! ' 

*  Your  husband,  madam  ?'  I  queried  again. 

*  Mr.  Hawkesby  Guilfoyle.' 
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Whew  !  Here  was  a  discovery  :  it  quite  took 
my  breatli  away,  and  I  looked  with  deeper  interest 
on  the  sweet  and  pale  and  patient  little  face. 

I  now  remembered  the  letter  I  had  picked  up 
and  returned  to  him  ;  his  confusion  about  it,  and 
the  horse  he  alleged  to  have  lost  by  at  a  race  that 
had  not  come  off ;  his  irritation,  the  postal  marks, 
and  the  name  of  Georgette. 

After  such  a  termination  to  his  visit  to  Craiga- 
■deryn,  I  could  fancy  that  his  situation  as  a  guest 
or  visitor  at  Walcot  Park,  even  after  he  found  the 
ladies  there  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Sir 
Madoc's  curt  note  to  him,  must  be  far  from  envi- 
able, for  such  as  he  must  live  in  hourly  dread  of 
insult,  slight,  or  exposure  ;  but  how  was  I  now 
situated  with  regard  to  her  I  loved  ? 

Deemed,  perhaps,  guilty  in  her  eyes,  and  with- 
out a  crime ;  and  if  aware  of  the  situation,  the 
malevolent  Guilfoyle  would  be  sure  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

*Lady  Estelle  is  very  lovely,  as  I  could  see,' 
said  my  companion. 

'  Yery  ;  but  you  saw  her — when  ?' 

'  In  Craigaderyn  church,  most  fully  and  favour- 
ably.' 
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And  now  I  recalled  the  pale-faced  little  woman 
in  black,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Winifred  Lloyd,  and  who  had  been  found  in  a 
swoon  among  the  gravestones  by  old  Farmer 
Ehuddlan. 

In  all  this  there  was  some  mystery,  which  I  felt 
curious  enough  to  probe,  as  Guilfoyle  had  never 
by  word  or  hint  at  any  time  given  those  among 
whom  he  moved  reason  to  believe  he  was  aught 
else  than  a  bachelor,  and  a  very  eligible  one  too ; 
for  if  my  once  rival,  as  I  believed  him  to  be,  was 
not  a  creditable,  he  was  certainly  a  plausible  one ; 
and  here  lay  with  me  the  means  of  an  expose  be- 
yond even  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Craiga- 
deryn  Court. 

'  You  are  his  wife,  madam,  and  yet — does  he, 
for  purposes  of  his  own,  disavow  you  ?'  said  I, 
after  a  pause,  not  knowing  very  well  how  to  put 
my  leading  question. 

*It  is  so,  sir — for  infamous  purposes  of  his 
own.' 

'  But  you  have  him  in  your  power ;  you  have 
all  the  air  of  a  lady  of  birth  and  education — why 
not  come  forward  and  assert  your  position  ?' 

The  woman's  soft  gray  eyes  were  usually  filled 
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by  an  expression  of  great  and  deep  sadness ;  but 
there  were  times  when,  as  she  spoke,  they 
flashed  with  fire,  and  there  were  others,  when  her 
whole  face  seemed  to  glitter  with  ^  the  white  light 
of  passion'  as  she  thought  of  her  wrongs.  Re- 
straining her  emotion,  she  replied, 

*  To  assert  my  claims ;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
cannot  do — now  at  least.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'  Because  he  has  destroyed  all  the  proofs  that 
existed  of  our  unhappy  and  most  miserable  mar- 
riage.' 

'  Destroyed  them  !  how  ?' 

'  Very  simply,  by  putting  them  in  the  fire  be- 
fore my  face.' 

'  But  a  record — a  register — must  exist  some- 
where.' 

'  We  were  married  at  sea,  and  the  ship,  in  the 
chaplain's  books  of  which  the  marriage  I  have  no 
doubt  was  recorded,  perished.  Proofs  I  have  none. 
But  tell  me,  sir,  is  it  true,  that — that  he  is  to  be 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Lady  Naseby  ?' 

*  To  Estelle  Cressingham  ?'  I  exclaimed,  while 
much  of  amusement  mingled  with  the  angry  scorn 
of  my  manner. 
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*  Yes,'  she  replied  eagerly. 

'  No,  certainly  not ;  what  on  earth  can  have 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head,  my  good  woman  ?' 

My  hauteur  of  tone  passed  unheeded,  as  she 
replied : 

*  I  saw  her  portrait  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
heard  a  gentleman  who  stood  near  me  say  to  an- 
other, that  it  was  so  rumoured;  that  he  —  Mr. 
Ouilfoyle — had  come  with  her  from  the  Continent, 
and  that  he  was  going  after  her  down  to  North 
Wales.     He  had  said  so  at  the  club.' 

I  almost  ground  my  teeth  on  hearing  this. 
That  his  contemptible  name  should  have  been 
linked  with  hers  by  empty  gossips  in  public  places 
like  the  Royal  Academy  and  'his  club,'  where 
none  dared  think  of  mine,  was  intolerable. 

*  I  followed  him  to  Wales,'  she  continued.  *  I 
saw  nothing  at  Craigaderyn  church,  or  elsewhere, 
on  her  part  to  justify  the  story ;  when  I  met  my 
husband  on  the  lawn  at  the  fete — for  I  was  there, 
though  uninvited  —  he  laughed  bitterly  at  the 
rumour,  and  said  she  was  contracted  to  Lord  Pot- 
tersleigh,  who,  as  I  might  perceive,  was  ever  by 
her  side.  He  then  gave  me  money,  which  I  flung  on 
the  earth  ;  ordered  me  on  peril  of  my  life  to  leave 
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the  place,  lest  lie  might  give  notice  to  the  police 
that  I  had  no  right  to  be  there.  But  though  I 
have  long  since  ceased  to  love,  I  cannot  help 
hovering  near  him,  and  from  Wales  I  followed 
him  here ;  for  I  know  that  now  he  is  at  Walcot 
Park.' 

*  I  can  assure  you,  for  your  ease,  that  the  Lady 
Estelle  is  engaged,  but  to  a  very  different  person 
from  old  Lord  Pottersleigh,'  said  T,  twirling  the 
ends  of  my  moustache  with  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  with  a  little  superciliousness  ;  ^  your 
husband,  however,  seems  a  man  of  means,  Mrs. 
Guilfoyle.' 

She  gave  me  a  bitter  smile,  as  she  replied, 

*  Yes,  at  times ;  and  drawn  from  various  re- 
sources. He  laughs  to  scorn  now  my  marriage 
ring ;  and  yet  he  wears  the  diamond  one  which  I 
gave  him  in  the  days  when  we  were  engaged 
lovers,  and  which  had  once  been  my  dear  father's.* 

The  diamond  which  she  gave  him  ! 

Here,  then,  was  another,  and  the  most  proba- 
ble version  of  the  history  of  that  remarkable  bril- 
liant. 

*  Of  what  was  it  that  he  deprived  you  by  force, 
before  his  horse  leaped  the  wall  ?' 
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*  A  locket  which  I  wore  at  my  neck,  suspended 
by  a  ribbon,'  said  she,  as  her  tears  began  to  fall 
again. 

*  He  has  the  family  solicitor  with  him  at  Wal- 
cot  Park,  I  understand,'  said  I. 

'  They  are  visiting  there  together.  Mr.  Shar- 
pus  came  on  business,  and  my  husband  accom- 
panied him.' 

'  Why  not  appeal  to  this  legal  man  ?' 

'  I  have  done  so  many  times.' 

*  And  he — ' 

*  Fears  Mr.  Guilfoyle  and  dare  not  move  in  the 
matter,  or  affects  to  disbelieve  me.' 

'  What  power  has  this — your  husband,  over 
him  ?' 

*  God  alone  knows — I  do  not,'  she  replied, 
clasping  her  hands ;  *  but  Mr.  Sharpus  quails  like 
a  criminal  under  the  eye  of  Hawkesby  Guilfoyle, 
who  seems  also  to  possess  some  strange  power 
over  Lady  Naseby,  I  think.' 

Could  such  really  be  ?  It  seemed  impossible  ; 
everything  appeared  to  forbid  it ;  and  yet  I  was  not 
insensible  to  a  conviction,  that  the  dowager  coun- 
tess was  rather  pleased  with,  than  influenced  by, 
him.     Could  he  have  acted  in  secret  the  part  of 
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lover  to  her.  and  so  flattered  her  weakness  by  adu- 
lation  ?  Old  women  and  old  men  too  are  at  times 
absurd  enough  for  anything  ;  and  now  the  words 
of  Caradoc,  on  the  night  he  lost  money  to  Guil- 
foyle  at  billiards,  recurred  to  me,  when  in  his 
blunt  way  he  averred  they  had  all  some  secret 
understanding,  adding,  '  By  Jove !  I  can't  make 
it  out  at  all!' 

My  mind  was  a  kind  of  chaos  as  I  walked  on- 
ward with  my  new  friend,  and  leading  my  horse  by 
the  bridle  we  entered  Whitchurch  together.  In 
the  dusk  I  left  her  at  the  inn  door,  promising  to 
visit  her  on  the  morrow,  and  consult  with  her  on 
the  means  for  farther  exposing  her  husband ;  for 
although  her  story — for  all  I  knew  to  the  contrary 
— might  be  an  entire  fabrication,  I  was  not  then  in 
a  mood  of  mind  to  view  it  as  such. 

As  I  bade  her  adieu,  a  dog-cart,  driven  by  a 
servant,  whose  livery  was  familiar  to  me,  passed 
quickly.  Two  women  were  in  it,  one  of  whom 
mentioned  my  name.  I  looked  up  and  recognised 
Mademoiselle  Babette  Pompon,  Lady  Naseby's 
soubrette,  who  had  evidently  been  shopping ;  and 
a  natural  dread  that  she,  out  of  a  love  of  gossip, 
or  the  malevolence  peculiar   to  her  class,  might 
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mention  having  seen  me  at  the  inn  porch  with  a 
fair  friend,  was  now  added  to  the  annoyance  caused 
by  the  episode  at  the  lane  end — an  episode  to 
which  the  said  parting  would  seem  but  an  adden- 
dum or  sequel ;  and  I  galloped  home  to  my  quar- 
ters in  a  frame  of  thought  far  from  enviable,  and 
one  which  neither  brandy  nor  seltzer  at  the  mess- 
house  could  allay. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEORGETTE  FEANKLIN'S  STORY. 

Next  day  I  heard  the  stranger's  story,  and  it  was 
a  sad  one.  Georgette  Franklin — for  such  was  her 
unmarried  name — was  the  last  surviving  child  of 
George  Franklin,  a  decayed  gentleman  who  dwelt 
in  Salop,  near  the  Welsh  horder — we  need  not 
precisely  say  where,  hut  within  view  of  the  green 
hills  of  Denhigh  ;  for  the  swelling  undulations  of 
the  heautiful  Clwydian  range  formed  the  back- 
ground to  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  that 
quaint  old  house  which  was  nearly  all  that  sur- 
vived of  his  hereditary  patrimony. 

Stoke  Franklin — so  named  as  it  occupied  the 
site  of  a  timber  dwelling  of  the  Saxon  times,  co- 
eval perhaps  with  Offa's  Dyke — was  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  defensive  ditch  or  moat,  where  now 
no  water  lay,  but  where,  in  the  season,  the  prim- 
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roses  grew  in  golden  sheets  on  tlie  emerald  turf. 
It  was  an  isolated  edifice,  built  of  dark-red  brick, 
with  stone  corners,  stone  mullions  to  its  quaint 
old  sunken  windows,  and  ogee  pediments  or  gables 
above  them,  also  of  stone.  From  foundation  to 
chimneys  it  was  quaint  in  style,  ancient  in  date, 
and  picturesque  in  aspect. 

Long  lines  of  elms,  and  in  some  places  pollard 
ivillows,  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  had  been 
the  demesne  of  the  Franklins;  but  piecemeal  it 
had  passed  away  to  more  careful  neighbours,  and 
now  little  remained  to  George  Franklin  but  the 
ground  whereon  the  old  manor-house  stood,  and 
that  sombre  green  patch  in  God's-acre,  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard,  where  his  wife  and  their  four 
children  lay,  near  the  ancient  yew,  the  greenery  of 
which  had  decorated  the  altar  in  the  yule  feasts  of 
centuries  ago,  and  whose  sturdy  branches  had  fur- 
nished bow-staves  for  the  archers  who  shot  under 
his  ancestors  at  Bosworth,  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
Flodden  Field. 

George  Franklin  was  not  a  misanthrope ;  far 
from  it ;  but  he  lived  very  much  alone  in  the  old 
house.  His  oaken  library,  so  solemnly  tranquil, 
with  its  heavy  dark  draperies  and  book-hidden  walls, 
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when  the  evening  sun  stole  through  the  deep  mul- 
lions  of  the  lozenged  and  painted  windows,  was 
his  favourite  resort.  And  a  cosy  room  it  proved  in 
winter,  when  the  adjacent  meres  were  frozen,  and 
the  scalp  of  Moel  Fammau  was  powdered  with 
snow. 

There  he  was  wont  to  sit,  with  Georgette  by  his 
knee,  he  reading  and  she  working ;  a  bright-faced, 
brown-haired,  and  lively  girl,  whose  golden  cana- 
ries and  green  love-birds  hung  in  every  window ; 
for  the  house  was  quite  alive  with  her  feathered 
pets,  and  was  as  full  of  sound  as  an  aviary  with 
their  voices  in  summer. 

One  warm  evening  in  autumn,  when  Georgette 
was  verging  on  her  eighteenth  year,  she  and  her 
father  were  seated  near  the  house-door,  under  a 
shady  chestnut-tree.  The  sunshine  lay  bright  on 
the  greensward,  and  on  the  wilderness  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  that  grew  close  to  the  massive  red  walls 
of  the  old  mansion.  Mr.  Franklin  was  idly  linger- 
ing over  a  book  and  sipping  a  glass  of  some  dark 
and  full-bodied  old  port — almost  the  last  bottle 
that  remained  in  his  now  but  ill-replenished  cellar. 
And  a  very  perfect  picture  the  old  man  made.  His 
thin  but  stately  figure ;  his  features  so  patrician  in 
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profile ;  his  dress  somewhat  old  in  fashion ;  his 
hands,  though  faded,  so  shapely,  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  on  one  finger,  the  diamond  ring  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately ;  and  the 
handsome  girl  who  hovered  about  him,  attending 
to  his  little  wants,  varying  her  kind  offices  with 
playful  caresses,  while  her  white  neck  and  her 
golden-brown  hair  glittered  in  the  sunshine  —  all 
this  seemed  to  harmonise  well  with  the  old  house 
that  formed  the  background  to  the  picture. 

The  evening  was  quiet  and  still.  The  voices  of 
Georgette's  birds,  her  caged  canaries  and  piping 
bullfinches,  came  through  the  open  windows  ;  but 
there  were  no  other  sounds,  save  once  or  twice 
when  the  notes  of  a  distant  hunting-horn,  pro- 
longed and  sad,  came  on  the  passing  wind,  and 
then  the  old  man  would  raise  his  head,  and  his 
clear  eye  would  sparkle, 

'  As  he  thought  of  the  days  that  had  long  since  gone  by, 
When  his  spirit  was  bold  and  his  courage  was  high ;' 

and  when  he  too  had  followed  that  sound,  and  rid- 
den across  the  stiffest  country,  neck  and  neck  with 
the  best  horsemen  in  Salop  and  Cheshire. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  shout,  and  a  huntsman 
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in  red,  minus  his  black  velvet  cap,  was  seen  to 
clear  a  beecli-hedge  on  the  border  of  the  lawn  ;  and 
ere  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  or  indignation 
could  escape  old  George  Franklin,  that  his  privacy 
should  be  invaded,  even  by  a  sportsman,  in  this 
unwonted  manner,  a  cry  of  terror  escaped  Geor- 
gette ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  gentleman's 
horse  had  become  quite  unmanageable,  as  the 
bridle-rein  had  given  away ;  and  after  its  terrible 
leap,  it  came  tearing  at  a  mad  pace  straight  to- 
wards the  house,  and  dashing  itself  head  foremost 
against  a  tree,  hurled  the  rider  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

He  rolled  to  the  very  feet  of  Georgette  and  her 
father,  both  of  whom  were  full  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, the  former  all  the  more  so  that  the  stranger 
was  undoubtedly  a  handsome  man,  and  barely  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Aid  was  promptly  summoned,  and  the  village 
doctor,  anxious  to  serve,  for  a  time  at  least,  one 
whom  he  deemed  a  wealthy  patient,  earnestly 
seconded,  and  even  enforced,  the  suggestion  of  the 
hospitable  George  Franklin,  that  the  sufferer, 
whose  head  was  contused,  and  whose  shoulder- 
blade  had  narrowly  escaped  fracture,  should  neither 
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be  removed  nor  disturbed.  Hence  he  was  at  once 
assigned  a  room  in  the  old  mansion,  with  Geor- 
gette's old  Welsh  nurse,  now  the  housekeeper,  to 
attend  him. 

He  was  a  man,  however,  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, *  one  of  those  fellows  who  are  hard  to  kill,'  as 
he  phrased  it ;  thus,  on  the  third  morning  after 
the  accident,  he  was  well  enough  to  make  his  way 
to  the  breakfast- room. 

Georgette,  attired  in  a  most  becoming  muslin 
dress,  and  looking  fresh,  rosy,  and  innocent,  as  a 
young  girl  can  only  look  who  has  left  her  couch 
after  a  healthy  slumber  to  greet  the  sunny  morn- 
ing, was  standing  on  a  chair  in  an  oriel,  attending 
to  the  wants  of  one  of  her  feathered  pets ;  suddenly 
the  chair  slipped,  and  she  was  about  to  fall,  when 
a  strong  arm,  in  the  sleeve  of  a  scarlet  hunting- 
coat,  encircled  and  supported  her.  This  little  con- 
tretemps  made  both  parties  at  once  at  home,  and 
on  easy  terms. 

*Mr.  Guilfoyle!'  exclaimed  the  girl,  for  it 
was  he. 

'  Miss  Franklin,  I  presume  ?' 

*  Are  you  well  already  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Nearly  so,'  said  he  smilingly,  as  he  took  in 
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all  the  girl's  beauty  at  a  glance,  together  with 
the  pleasant  view  beyond  the  antique  oriel,  where 
the  morning  sun  came  down  on  the  shining  leaves, 
covering  all  the  dewy  ground,  as  it  were,  with 
drops  of  golden  light ;  and  the  quaint  old  house, 
he  thought,  seemed  such  a  pleasant  home. 

*  How  happy  papa  will  be !'  said  the  young 
lady,  colouring  slightly  under  his  somewhat  criti- 
cal gray — or  rather  green — eye.  '  I  should  have 
nursed  you  myself,  stead  of  old  nurse  Wynne,' 
she  added  archly. 

*  In  that  case  I  should  have  been  in  no  hurry 
to  announce  my  convalescence,'  said  he,  rather 
pointedly ;  '  may  I  ask  your  name — the  first  one, 
I  mean  ?  Somehow,  I  fancy  that  I  can  judge  of 
character  by  the  name.' 

*  Georgette  Franklin.' 
'  Georgette  !' 

'  I  am  called  after  papa.' 

*  A  charming  name  !'  he  exclaimed,  but  in  a 
low  tone. 

Naturally  frank  and  honest,  purely  innocent, 
and  assured  of  her  own  position,  and  of  that  of 
her  father — for  though  poor  now,  he  was  one  of 
England's  old  untitled  aristocracy — the  girl  felt 
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neither  awkwardness  nor  shyness  with  her  new 
friend,  who,  though  polished  in  manner,  easy, 
and  not  ungraceful,  was  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  and  selfishly  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  place  and  person  who  came  in  his  way; 
and  a  very  simple  one,  indeed,  was  the  kind  old 
gentleman  who  now  came  to  welcome  his  visitor, 
to  express  fears  that  he  had  left  his  couch  too 
soon ;  and  critically  and  keenly  this  hawk,  who 
was  now  in  the  dove's  nest,  eyed  him,  and  saw, 
by  the  thinness  of  his  hair,  his  spare  figure  and 
wrinkled  face,  '  delicately  lined  by  such  characters 
as  a  silver  stylus  might  produce  upon  a  waxen 
tablet,'  that  his  years  could  not  be  many  now; 
yet  his  keen  gray  eyes  were  full  of  bright  intelli- 
gence still,  and  were  shaded  by  lashes  as  long 
and  silky  as  those  of  his  daughter. 

Hunting  and  breakfast  were  discussed  together. 
Mr.  Guilfoyle  seemed,  or  affected  to  be,  an  en- 
thusiast in  old  English  sports,  professing  that  he 
loved  them  for  themselves  and  from  their  associa- 
tions ;  and  quite  won  George  Franklin's  heart 
by  stigmatising  the  '  iron  horse'  of  civilisation, 
which  was  now  bearing  all  before  it ;  and  his 
host  seemed  to  grow  young  again,  as  he  recurred 
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to  the  field  exploits  of  his  earlier  years,  over  the 
same  ground  which  Mr.  Guilfoyle — who  had  heen 
on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  some  friend  twenty 
miles  distant — had  hunted  so  recently :  round 
beautiful  Ellesmere,  by  Halston  and  Hordley, 
by  the  flat  fields  of  Creamore,  by  the  base  of 
wooded  Hawkstone,  where  he  had  made  many  a 
terrible  flying  leap,  and  away  by  Acton  Keynald ; 
all  this  ground  had  Guilfoyle  gone  over  but  lately, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  almost  fatally  for  his 
own  bones,  and  more  fatally  for  his  future  peace 
of  mind,  as  he  pretty  plainly  indicated  to  Miss 
Pranklin  on  every  available  opportunity,  in  the 
softest  and  most  well-chosen  language. 

Though  able  to  leave  his  room,  he  was  neither 
permitted  to  leave  the  house  nor  attempt  to  mount; 
so  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  had  some  of  his  ward- 
robe sent  over  to  Stoke  Franklin,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  hearty  hospitality  of  its  owner,  took  up 
his  quarters  there  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  at 
least,  until  his  hunting  friend  should  depart  for 
Madeira,  whither  he  had  promised  to  accompany 
him ;  for  Mr.  Hawkesby  Guilfoyle  seemed  some- 
what of  a  cosmopolitan,  and  rather  peripatetic 
in  his  habits.      He  had  been  over  one  half  the 
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world,  according  to  his  own  accounts,  and  fully 
intended  to  go  over  the  other ;  so  he  proved  a 
very  agreeable  companion  to  the  hitherto  lonely 
father  and  daughter  in  that  secluded  mansion  in 
Salop. 

Merciful  it  is,  indeed,  that  none  of  us  can 
lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  future ;  thus  little 
could  George  Franklin  foresee  the  influence  this 
man  was  to  exert  over  the  fate  of  his  daughter 
and  himself,  when  he  listened  to  his  plausible 
anecdotes,  or  sat  alone  and  happy  in  his  shady 
old  library,  communing  pleasantly  with  his  an- 
cient favourites  —  with  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
knightly  pages  of  Froissart,  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 
ners  on  hunting  and  hawking,  and  works,  rare 
as  manuscripts,  that  came  from  the  antique  press 
of  Caxton  and  De  Worde. 

Mr.  Guilfoyle  found  himself  in  very  pleasant 
quarters,  indeed.  It  was  ever  his  principle  to 
improve  the  occasion  or  the  shining  hour.  Geor- 
gette was  highly  accomplished,  and  knew  more 
than  one  language ;  so  did  he ;  so  week  after 
week  stole  pleasantly  away. 

By  them  the  touching  airs  of  Wales,  the 
merry   chansons   of  Beranger,    were   played  and 
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sung  together;  and  she  it  was,  and  no  Princess 
of  Catzenehibogen,  who  taught  him  that  wild 
German  farewell,  with  its  burden  of  '  Leb'wohl ! 
Leb'wohl !'  we  had  heard  at  Craigaderyn  Court. 
Even  Petrarch  was  not  omitted  by  them  ;  for 
he  knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  a  smattering  of 
Italian,  and  translated  the  tenderest  speeches  of 
Laura's  lover  with  a  2^oint  that  caused  the  young 
girl's  heart  to  vibrate  with  new  and  strange  emo- 
tions. And  now,  ever  and  anon,  there  was  a 
heightened  flush  on  her  soft  cheek,  a  bright 
sparkle  in  her  dark  gray  eye,  a  lightness  in  all 
her  motions  ;  she  had  moments  of  merry  laughter, 
alternated  by  others  of  dreamy  sadness — that 
yet  was  not  all  sadness  —  which  showed  that 
Georgette  was  in  love. 

And  Guilfoyle,  in  his  own  fashion,  loved  her 
too  ;  but  he  had  learned  that  of  all  George  Frank- 
lin's once  noble  estate,  the  house  alone  remained, 
and  that  at  his  death  even  it  must  inevitably  go 
to  the  spoiler ;  so,  though  to  love  Georgette  was 
very  pleasant  and  sweet,  matrimony  with  her 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Money  was  the  god 
of  Guilfoyle' s  idolatry,  and  he  thought  of  the 
wonder  of   his  '  fast'    friends   wiien   they  asked, 
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*  What  did  he  get  with  his  wife  ?'  and  how  they 
should  laugh  if  they  heard  he  had  married  for  love. 
Yet  Georgette  had  become  besotted — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it,  save  infatuated — by  him ;  by  one 
who  had  made  flippant  love  with  strange  facility 
to  many. 

By  degrees  he  artfully  strove  to  warp  or  poison 
the  girl's  mind  ;  but  finding  that  instinctively 
her  innocence  took  the  alarm  after  a  time,  though 
she  long  misunderstood  him,  he  quite  as  artfully 
changed  his  tactics,  and  spoke  sorrowfully  of  his 
imperative  and  approaching  departure  for  Ma- 
deira, of  the  agony  such  a  separation  would  cause 
him ;  *  it  might  be  for  years,  and  it  might  be  for 
ever,'  and  so  forth,  while,  reclining  in  tears  on  his 
breast,  the  girl  heard  him. 

Taking  the  right  time,  when  she  was  thor- 
oughly subdued  or  softened  by  love,  and  fear  lest 
she  should  lose  him,  he  prayed  her  to  elope  or, 
consent  to  a  private  marriage — he  was  not  with- 
out hopes  that  his  hunting  friend  might  officiate 
as  parson.  This,  he  urged,  would  keep  them 
true  to  each  other  until  his  return  and  their 
final  reunion  ;  but  to  this  measure  she  would 
not  consent. 
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*  Come  with  me,  then,  to  Madeira ;  we  shall 
be  back  in  a  month,  at  latest.' 

*But  think  of  dear  papa — my  poor  old  papa,' 
replied  Georgette  piteously ;  *  worn  as  he  is  with 
years  and  infirmity,  I  cannot  leave  him  even  for  so 
short  a  time  ;  for  who  will  soothe  his  pillow  when 
I  am  gone  ?' 

*  Old  moth —  Mrs.  Wynne  can  do  all  that ;  at 
least,  until  we  return,'  said  he,  almost  impatiently. 

'  But  must  you  really  go  to  Madeira  ?'  pleaded 
the  gentle  voice. 

'  I  must,  indeed  :  business  of  the  first  import- 
ance compels  me ;  in  fact,  my  funds  are  there,' 
he  added  with  charming  candour,  as  his  hunting 
friend  had  promised  to  frank  him  to  Funchal  and 
back  again  to  London.  '  We  shall  be  gone  but  a 
short  time,  and  when  we  return  this  dear  old  house 
shall  be  brighter  than  ever,  and  together  we  shall 
enliven  his  old  age.  We  shall  kneel  at  his  feet, 
darling  Georgie,  and  implore — ' 

*  Why  not  kneel  now,'  urged  Georgette,  '  and 
beg  his  consent  and  blessing  ?' 

'  Nay,  that  would  be  inopportune,  absurd,  me- 
lodramatic, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Eeturning, 
we  shall  be  linked  in  the  fondest  affection;  re- 
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turning,  he  will  be  unable  to  resist  our  united 
supplications.  Come,  darling,  come  with  me.  Let 
us  despise  the  silly  rules  of  society,  and  the  cold 
conventionalities  of  this  heartless  world !  Let  us 
live  but  for  each  other,  Georgie ;  and  0,  how  happy 
we  shall  be,  when  we  have  passed,  through  the 
medium  of  romance,  into  the  prose  of  wedded  life; 
though  that  life,  my  darling,  shall  not  be  alto- 
gether without  romance  to  us!' 

Overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  affection  for 
this  man,  her  first  and  only  lover,  the  poor  girl 
never  analysed  the  inflated  sophistries  he  poured 
into  her  too  willing  ear,  but  sank,  half  fainting 
with  delight,  upon  his  shoulder.  Guilfoyle  clasped 
her  fondly  in  his  arms ;  he  covered  her  brow,  her 
eyes  —  and  handsome  eyes  they  were — her  lips, 
and  braided  hair,  with  kisses,  and  in  his  forcible 
but  somewhat  fatuous  language,  poured  forth  his 
raptures,  his  love,  and  his  vows  of  attachment. 

Suddenly  a  terror  came  over  her,  and  starting 
from  his  arms,  she  half  repulsed  him,  with  a  sud- 
den and  sorrowful  expression  of  alarm  in  her  eye. 

'Leave  me,  Hawkesb}^,'  said  she,  *  leave  me,  I 
implore  you;  I  cannot  desert  papa,  now  especially, 
when  most  he  needs  my  aid.    0,  I  feel  faint,  very 
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faint  and  ill !   I  doubt  not  your  love,  0,  doubt  not 
mine;  but — but — ' 

*  I  must  and  do  doubt  it,'  said  lie  sadly  and 
gloomily.  '  But  enough  of  tins ;  to-morrow  I  sail 
from  Liverpool,  and  tlien  all  sliall  be  at  an  end.' 

*  0  God,  how  lonely  I  shall  be !'  wailed  the 
girl ;  *  I  would,  dear  Hawkesby,  that  you  had  never 
come  here.' 

'  Or  had  broken  my  neck  when  my  horse  cleared 
yonder  hedge,'  said  he,  as  his  arm  again  went 
round  her,  and  the  strong  deep  love  with  which 
he  had  so  artfully  succeeded  in  inspiring  her,  tri- 
umphed over  every  sentiment  of  filial  regard,  of 
reason,  and  humanity.  She  forgot  the  old  parent 
who  doted  on  her ;  the  stately  old  ancestral  home, 
that  was  incrusted  with  the  heraldic  honours  of 
the  past;  she  forgot  her  position  in  the  world, 
and  fled  with  the  parvenu  Guilfoyle. 

That  night  the  swift  express  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Birkenhead,  as  it  swept  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  by  Chirk  and  Oswestry,  while  the  wooded 
Wrekin  sank  flat  and  far  behind,  bore  her  irre- 
vocably from  her  home;  but  her  father's  pale, 
white,  and  wondering  face  was  ever  and  always 
upbraidingly  before  her. 
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As  Guilfoyle  had  foreseen,  no  proper  marriage 
could  be  celebrated  at  Liverpool  ere  the  ship  sailed 
from  the  Mersey.  He  hurried  her  on  board,  and 
his  hunting  friend — a  dissipated  man  of  the 
world,  ordered  to  Madeira  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health — received  the  pale,  shrinking,  and  already 
conscience-stricken  girl  in  the  noisy  cabin  of  the 
great  steamer  with  a  critical  eye  and  remarkably 
knowing  smile,  while  his  manner,  that  for  the 
time  was  veiled  by  well-bred  courtesy,  might  have 
taught  the  poor  dove  that  she  was  in  the  snares  of 
an  unscrupulous  fowler. 

But  ere  the  great  ship  had  made  the  half  of 
her  voyage — about  six  days — in  her  sickness  of 
body  and  soul,  the  girl  had  made  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  captain,  a  jolly  and  good-hearted 
man,  who  had  girls  of  his  own  at  home ;  and  he, 
summoning  a  clergyman  who  chanced  to  be  on 
board,  under  some  very  decided  threats  compelled 
Guilfoyle  to  perform  the  part  he  had  promised; 
so  he  and  Georgette  were  duly  wedded  in  the 
cabin,  while,  under  sail  and  steam,  the  vessel  cleft 
the  blue  waves  of  the  western  ocean,  and  her  en- 
sign was  displayed  in  honour  of  the  event. 

But  there  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  ended 
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too;  and  Guilfoyle  soon  showed  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  as  a  selfish  and  infamous  roue. 

'Alas  !'  said  she,  weeping,  'he  no  longer  called 
me  the  pet  names  I  loved  so  well ;  or  made  a  fuss 
with  me,  and  caressed  me,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
among  the  pleasant  woods  of  Stoke  Franklin.  I 
felt  that,  though  he  was  my  husband,  he  was  a 
lover  no  longer  !  We  had  not  been  a  fortnight  at 
Madeira  when  we  heard  that  the  vessel,  on  board 
of  which  we  were  married,  had  perished  at  sea 
with  all  on  board,  including  her  temporary  chap- 
lain. Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Guilfoyle  tore  from 
me  the  sole  evidence  of  that  solemn  ceremony 
given  to  me  by  the  clergyman,  and  cast  it  in  the 
flames  before  my  face,  declaring  that  then  he  was 
free !  Of  our  past  love  I  had  no  relic  but  a  gold 
locket  containing  his  likeness  and  bearing  a  date, 
the  1st  of  September,  the  day  on  which  we  were 
married,  with  our  initials,  H.  H.  and  G.,  and  even 
that  he  rent  from  me  yesterday.  Alas  for  the 
treachery  of  which  some  human  hearts  are  capa- 
ble !  We  were  one  no  longer  now,  as  the  old  song 
has  it : 

"  That  time  I — 'tis  now  '  long,  long  ago  !' 
Its  hopes  and  joys  all  passed  away ! 
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On  life's  calm  tide  three  bubbles  glow ; 

And  pleasure,  youth,  and  love  are  they. 
Hope  paints  them  bright  as  bright  can  be, 
Or  did,  when  he  and  I  were  ive !" 

As  a  finishing  stroke  to  his  cruelty  and  perfidy, 
lie  suddenly  quitted  Madeira,  after  some  gambling 
transaction  which  brought  the  alcalde  of  Funchal 
and  other  authorities  upon  him.  He  efi'ected  his 
escape  disguised  as  a  vendor  of  sombreros  and 
canary  birds,  and  got  clear  ofi",  leaving  a  note,  by 
the  tenor  of  which  he  bequeathed  me  to  his  friend, 
with  whom  he  left  me  at  a  soKtary  quintet  among 
the  mountains.' 

Though  dissipated  and  ^  fast'  by  nature  and 
habit,  the  latter  was  at  heart  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  pitying  the  forlorn  girl,  abandoned  in 
a  foreign  colony  under  circumstances  so  terrible, 
he  sent  her  home ;  and  one  day,  some  six  months 
after  her  flight,  saw  her  once  more  standing  irre- 
solutely at  the  closed  gate  of  the  old  manor-house 
of  Stoke  Franklin. 

The  latter  was  empty  now ;  the  windows  were 
closed,  the  bird-cages  hung  there  no  more;  the 
golden  and  purple  crocuses  she  had  planted  were 
peeping   up  from  the   fragrant   earth,   untended 
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now;  the  pathways  were  ah-eadj  covered  with  grass 
and  mosses ;  nntrimmed  ivy  nearly  hid  the  now 
unopened  door  ;  the  old  vanes  creaked  mournfully 
in  the  wind;  and,  save  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees, 
all  spoke  to  her  hopeless,  despairing,  and  remorse- 
ful heart  of  the  silence  and  desolation  that  follow 
death. 

The  odour  of  last  year's  dead  leaves  was  heavy 
on  the  air. 

After  a  time  she  learned  how  rapidly  her  father 
had  changed  in  aspect,  and  how  he  had  sunk  after 
her  disappearance — her  desertion  of  him ;  and  how 
there  came  a  time  when  the  fine  old  gentleman, 
.whose  thin  figure  half  stooping,  with  his  head 
bent  forward  musingly,  his  scant  white  hair  float- 
ing over  the  collar  of  his  somewhat  faded  coat,  his 
kindly  but  wrinkled  face,  his  tasselled  cane  trailing 
behind  him  from  his  folded  hands,  whilom  so 
familiar  in  the  green  lanes  about  Stoke  Franklin, 
and  who  was  always  welcomed  by  the  children  that 
gambolled  on  the  village  green  or  around  the  old 
stone  cross,  and  the  decayed  wooden  stocks  that 
stood  thereby,  appeared  no  more.  A  sudden  ill- 
ness carried  him  off,  or  he  passed  away  in  his 
sleep,  none  knew  precisely  which ;  and  then  an- 
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other  mound  under  the  old  yew-tree  was  all  that 
remained  to  mark  where  the  last  of  the  Franklins, 
the  last  of  an  old,  old  Saxon  line,  was  laid. 

I  promised  to  assist  her  if  I  could,  though 
without  the  advice  of  a  legal  friend  I  knew  not 
very  clearly  what  to  do;  hesides,  knowing  what 
lawyers  usually  are,  I  had  never  included  one  in 
the  circle  even  of  my  acquaintances.  Estelle's 
long  silence,  and  the  late  episode  in  the  lane, 
chiefly  occupied  my  thoughts  while  riding  back  to 
the  barracks,  where  somewhat  of  a  shock  awaited 
me. 


CHAPTEK  lY. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES. 

Though  the  dower-house  of  Walcot  Park  dated 
from  the  days  of  Dutch  William,  when  taste  was 
declining  fast  in  England,  internally  it  had  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  life,  and  its  large  double  draw- 
ing-room was  replete  with  every  elegance  that  art 
could  furnish  or  luxury  require — gilt  china,  and 
buhl  cabinets,  and  console  mirrors  which  repro- 
duced again  and  again,  in  far  and  shadowy  per- 
spectives, the  winged  lions  of  St.  Mark  in  vercle 
antique;  Laocoon  and  his  sons  writhing  in  the 
coils  of  the  serpents;  Majolica  vases,  where  tritons, 
nymphs,  and  dolphins  were  entwined;  Titian's 
cavaliers  sallow  and  sombre  in  ruffs  and  half- 
armour,  with  pointed  moustachios  and  imperious 
eyes ;  or  red-haired  Venetian  dames  with  long- 
stomachers,  long  fingers,  and  Bologna  spaniels ; 
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or  Kubens'  blowsy  belles,  all  flesh  and  bone,  with 
sturdy  limbs,  and  ruddy  cheeks  and  elbows ;  but 
the  mirrors  reflected  more  about  the  very  time 
that  I  was  lingering  at  Whitchurch  ;  to  wit,  a 
group,  a  trio  composed  of  Lady  Naseby,  her  daugh- 
ter, and  Mr.  Guilfoyle  ;  and  within  that  room,  so 
elegant  and  luxurious,  was  being  fought  by  Estelle, 
silently  and  bitterly,  one  of  those  struggles  of  the 
heart,  or  battles  of  life,  which,  as  poor  Georgette 
Franklin  said  truly,  were  harder  than  those  which 
were  fought  in  the  field  by  armed  men. 

Guilfoyle  was  smiling,  and  looking  very  bland 
and  pleased  indeed  to  all  appearance  ;  Lady  Nase- 
by's  usually  calm  and  unimpressionable  face,  so 
handsome  and  noble  in  its  contour,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  disdain  and  contempt ;  while 
that  of  Lady  Estelle  w^as  as  pale  as  marble.  She 
seemed  to  be  icy  cold ;  her  pink  nostrils  were  di- 
lated, her  lips  and  eyelids  were  quivering;  but 
with  hands  folded  before  her,  lest  she  should 
clench  them  and  betray  herself,  she  listened  to 
what  passed  between  her  mother  and  their  visitor. 

*  It  was,  as  you  say,  a  strange  scene,  of  course, 
Mr.  Guilfoyle,  the  woman  fainting — ' 

'  Keclining.' 
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^  Well,  yes,  reclining  in  tlie  arms  of  Mr.  Har- 
dinge  in  that  lonely  lane,'  said  the  Countess;  '  but 
we  need  refer  to  it  no  more.  He  must  be  a  very 
reckless  person,  as  Pompon  saw  him  take  leave  of 
this  creature  with  great  tenderness,  she  says,  at 
the  door  of  that  obscure  inn  at  Whitchurch ;  so 
that  explains  all.' 

*Not  quite,'  replied  Guilfoyle. 

*  Perhaps  not ;  but  then  it  is  no  affair  of  ours, 
at  all  events.  I  must  own  that  I  always  wondered 
what  the  Lloyds — Sir  Madoc  especially — saw  in 
that  young  man,  a  mere  subaltern  of  the  line !' 

'  Precisely  my  view  of  the  matter.  Lady  Naseby.' 
'  Besides,  your  little  baronet  people  are  great 

sticklers  for  rank  and  dignity,  and  often  affect  a 

greater  exclusiveness  than  those  who  rank  above 

them.' 

'But  as  for  this  unfortunate  woman,'  resumed 

Guilfoyle,  who  was  loth  to  quit  the  subject. 

*  We  have  heard  of  her  in  our  neighbourhood 
before,'  said  Lady  Naseby;  'at  least.  Pompon  has. 
She  is  good  to  all,  especially  the  poor.' 

'  Ah,  doesn't  care  to  hide  her  candle  under  a 
bushel,  eh  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Guilfoyle  ?' 
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*  Simply  that  vanity  is  often  mistaken  for  gene- 
rosity, profusion  for  benevolence.' 

'  You  are  somewhat  of  a  cynic,  I  know.' 

*  Nay,  pardon  me,  I  hope  not.' 

*  She  is  too  poorly  clad  in  general.  Pompon 
says,  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  profusion,'  continued 
Lady  Naseby,  while  Lady  Estelle  glanced  at  the 
speakers  alternately,  in  silence  and  with  apparent 
calmness. 

But  Guilfoyle,  who  read  her  eyes  and  heart, 
and  knew  her  secret  thoughts,  gloated  on  the  pain 
she  was  enduring. 

'  No  doubt  the  unfortunate  creature  is  much 
to  be  pitied,'  said  he;  *  but  when  a  woman  has' 
lost  respect  for  herself,  she  cannot  expect  much  of 
it  from  others.  The  poor  little  soiled  love-bird  has 
probably  left  some  pretty  semi-detached  villa  at 
Chertsey  or  St.  John's  Wood  to  follow  its  faithless 
redcoat  to  Hampshire,  and  hence  the  touching  tab- 
leau in  the  lane,'  he  added,  with  his  mocking  and 
strangely  unreal  laugh. 

'Mr.  Guilfoyle!'  said  the  Countess  in  a  tone 
of  expostulation,  while  her  daughter  darted  a 
glance  of  inexpressible  scorn  at  him.  But  he  con- 
tinued coolly,  *  Well,  perhaps  I  should  not  speak 
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SO  slightingly  of  her,  after  what  she  has  given 
herself  out  to  be.' 

*  And  what  is  that  ?'  asked  Lady  Naseby. 

*  Only — his  wife.' 

'  His  wife!'  exclaimed  Estelle,  starting  in  spite 
of  herself. 

'  Yes,  Lady  Estelle ;  but  it  may  not  be,  nay,  I 
hope  is  not,  the  case.' 

*  You  should  rather  hope  that  it  is  so.' 

'  But  we  all  know  what  military  men  are — never 
particular  to  a  shade;  and  though  excuses  must  be 
made  for  the  temptations  that  surround  them,  and 
also  for  youth,  I  approve  of  the  continental  sys- 
tem, which  generally  excludes  subaltern  officers 
from  society.' 

*  Wife  !'  repeated  Estelle  ;  ^  0,  it  cannot  be  !' 
'What  is  it  to  you — to  us?'   asked  mamma 

with  a  slight  asperity  of  tone. 

*  Well,  wife  or  not,  she  certainly  wears  a  wed- 
ding-ring, and  he  has  been  more  than  once  to  visit 
her  in  that  inn  at  Whitchurch.  Of  one  visit  our 
mutual  friend  Mr.  Sharpus  is  cognisant.  If  you 
dOubt  this,  ask  him,  and  he  will  not  contradict 
me.' 

*  I  have  not  said  that  I  doubt  you,  Mr.  Ouil- 
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foyle,'  said  Estelle,  with  intense  hauteur,  while  for 
a  moment — but  a  moment  only — her  eyes  flashed, 
her  breast  heaved,  her  hands  were  clenched,  a 
burning  colour  sufl'used  her  face,  and  her  feet  were 
firmly  planted  on  the  carpet ;  yet  she  asked  quietly, 
'  Why  do  we  hear  this  scandalous  story  at  all  ? 
What  is  it  to  mamma — what  to  me  ?' 

*More,  perhaps,  than  you  care  to  admit,'  said 
he  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  Countess  rose  to  place 
Tiny  in  his  mother-of-pearl  basket. 

Guilfoyle  at  Craigaderyn  had  acted  as  eaves- 
dropper, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
watched  and  followed,  overseen  and  overheard  us, 
and  knew  perfectly  all  about  our  secret  engage-^ 
ment,  her  mother's  views  and  opposition  to  any 
alliance  save  a  noble  or  at  least  a  moneyed  one  ; 
and  of  all  the  stories  he  had  the  unblushing  effron- 
tery to  tell,  the  present  was  perhaps  the  most  dar- 
ing. He  had  contrived,  during  the  short  visit  he 
had  paid  to  Walcot  Park,  under  the  wing  of  Mr. 
Sharpus,  to  let  Estelle  know  by  covert  hints  and 
remarks  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  might  yet  disclose 
to  her  mother,  to  the  young  Earl  of  Naseby,  to 
Lord  Pottersleigh,  Sir  Madoc,  and  others ;  and 
feeling  herself  in  his  power,  with  all  her  lofty 
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spirit  the  poor  girl  cowered  before  him,  and  he 
felt  this  instinctively,  as  he  turned  his  green  eyes 
exultingly  upon  her. 

But  for  a  delicate,  proud,  and  sensitive  girl  to 
have  the  secrets  of  her  heart  laid  bare,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  man  like  this,  was  beyond  all  measure 
exasperating.  And  this  strange  narrative  of  his, 
coming  after  what  she  had  seen,  and  all  that  Pom- 
pon with  French  exaggeration  had  related,  crushed 
her  completely  for  the  time. 

*  I  have  another  little  item  to  add  to  our  Hard- 
inge  romance,'  said  he  with  his  strange,  hard,  dry, 
crackling  laugh,  and  a  smile  of  positive  delight  in 
his  shifty  green  eyes,  while  he  toyed  with  the  long 
ears  of  Tiny  the  shock,  which  had  resumed  its 
place  in  Lady  Naseby's  lap.  '  You  remember  the 
locket  with  the  initials  "H.  H.  G."  and  the  date 
1st  September  which  Miss  Dora  Lloyd  mentioned 
when  we  were  at  Craigaderyn  ?' 

'  I  have  some  recollection  of  it,'  replied  Lady 
Naseby  languidly. 

*  Curiously  enough,  as  I  rode  past  the  spot 
where  you  saw  that  touching  and  interesting  in- 
terview— the  lane,  I  mean — I  perceived  something 
glittering  among  the  grass.  Dismounting,  I  picked 
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up  that  identical  locket,  which  doubtless  the  lady 
had  dropped,  thus  losing  it  within  a  few  days  of 
its  bestowal,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  date.' 

'  And  you  have  it  ?' 

'Here.' 

Opening  his  leather  portemonnaie,  he  drew 
from  it  a  gold  locket,  to  which  a  black- velvet  rib- 
bon was  attached,  and  said  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation, 

*  The  initials  represent  those  of  Henry  Hard- 
inge  and  his  inamorata,  and  behold !' 

Pressing  a  spring,  the  secret  of  which  he  knew 
very  well,  the  locket  flew  open,  and  within  it  were 
seen  the  photograph  of  the  pale  woman  whom  they 
saw  in  Craigaderyn  church,  and  opposite  to  it  one 
of  me,  inserted  by  himself,  pilfered  from  the  album 
of  Winifred  Lloyd,  as  w^e  afterwards  ascertained. 

'  Aha !  the  moral  Mr.  Henry  Hardinge  with 
Ill's,  petite  femme  entretenuey  as  the  French  so  hap- 
pily term  it.' 

Lady  Estelle  was  quite  calm  now  in  her  de- 
meanour, and  she  surveyed  the  locket  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile ;  but  her  face  was  as  white  as 
marble.  She  felt  conscious  that  it  was  so,  and 
hence  sat  with  her  back  to  the  nearest  window. 
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lest  her   mother   should  perceive   that   she   was 
affected. 

Guilfoyle  smilingly  stood  by  her,  stroking  his 
dyed  moustache. 

'  This  must  be  restored  to  its  owner,'  said  he. 

'  Permit  me  to  do  so,'  said  Lady  Estelle. 

'You,  Estelle — you!'  exclaimed  her  usually 
placid  mother,  becoming  almost  excited  now  ; 
'  why  should  you  touch  the  wretched  creature's 
ornament  ?' 

*  As  an  act  of  charity  it  should  be  restored  to 
her,  or  to  /m?z-,'  she  added  through  her  clenched 
teeth ;  and  taking  the  locket,  she  left  the  room  for 
her  own,  ere  her  mother  could  reply ;  and  there 
she  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  that  sprang 
from  sorrow,  rage,  and  shame  that  she  had  for  a 
moment  permitted  herself  to  have  been  deluded  by 
me,  and  thus  be  placed  in  the  power  of  Guilfoyle. 

Her  lips,  usually  of  a  bright  rosy  tint,  were 
colourless  now ;  her  upper  one  quivered  from  time 
to  time,  as  she  shuddered  with  emotions  she  strove 
in  vain  to  repress ;  and  her  proud  hot  blood  flowed 
furiously  under  her  transparent  skin,  as  she  threw 
open  her  desk,  and  sought  to  apply  herself  to  the 
task  of  writing  me  that  which  was  to  be  her  first. 
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her  last,  and  only  letter.  For  her  heart  swelled 
with  thoughts  of  love  and  disappointment,  pride, 
reproach,  disdain,  and  hate,  as  she  spoiled  and 
tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  of  note-paper  in  her  con- 
fusion and  perplexity,  and  at  last  relinquished  the 
idea  of  writing  at  all. 

Thus,  while  I  was  scheming  how  to  expose 
Mr.  Hawkeshy  Guilfoyle,  and  have  him  cast  forth 
from  that  circle  in  which  he  was  an  intruder,  he 
turned  the  tahles  with  a  vengeance,  and  provided 
me  with  a  wife  to  boot.  But  finding,  or  suspect- 
ing, that  he  was  beginning  to  be  viewed  with 
doubt,  that  very  day,  after  having  done  all  possible 
mischief,  he  quitted  Walcot  Park  with  Lady  Nase- 
by's  solicitor,  who,  strange  to  say,  seemed  to  be 
his  most  particular  friend.  He  had  made  no  im- 
pression favourable  to  himself  on  the  heart  of  Es- 
telle ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ruin- 
ing me,  as  I  could  neither  write  nor  clear  myself 
of  an  allegation  of  which  I  was  then,  of  course, 
ignorant. 

She  was  unjust  to  me ;  but  she  certainly — 
whatever  came  to  pass  in  the  gloomy  and  stormy 
future — loved  me  then, 

VOL.  II.  F 


CHAPTEE  V. 

BITTER  THOUGHTS. 

As  yet  I  knew  nothing  of  all  that  has  been  detailed 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  consequently  the  entire 
measure  of  my  vengeance  against  Guilfoyle  was 
not  quite  full.  I  had,  however,  a  revival  of  my 
old  doubts,  anxiety,  and  perplexity,  in  not  hearing 
from  Walcot  Park  in  some  fashion,  by  an  invita- 
tion, or  otherwise  privately  from  Estelle  herself, 
as,  by  our  prearrangement,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  her  writing  to  me ;  and  to  these  were 
added  now  a  dread  of  what  they  had  seen  on  that 
unlucky  evening,  and  the  reasonable  misconstruc- 
tions to  which  the  scene  was  liable. 

More  than  one  of  my  mess-room  friends  had 
received  cards  of  invitation  from  Lady  Naseby ; 
why  then  was  I,  whom  she  had  met  so  recently, 
apparently  forgotten  ? 

After   the  relation   of  her   story,  I  left  Mrs. 
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Guilfoyle  in  such  a  state  of  mental  prostration 
and  distress,  that  I  was  not  without  well-founded 
fears  that  she  might  commit  some  rash  act,  per- 
haps suicide,  to  add  to  the  vile  complication  of 
our  affairs. 

Next  day  I  was  detailed  for  guard,  and  could 
not  leave  the  barracks,  either  to  consult  with  my 
new  unhappy  acquaintance,  or  for  my  accustomed 
canter  in  the  vicinity  of  Walcot  Park.  A  presen- 
timent that  something  unpleasant  would  happen 
ere  long  hung  over  me,  and  a  day  and  a  night  of 
irritation  and  hot  impatience  had  to  be  endured, 
varied  only  by  the  exceedingly  monotonous  duties 
that  usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  officer  who 
commands  a  guard,  such  as  explaining  all  the 
standing  orders  to  the  soldiers  composing  it,  in- 
specting the  reliefs  going  out  to  their  posts  and 
those  returning  from  them,  and  going  the  round 
of  those  posts  by  night ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the 
routine  was  varied  by  a  fire  near  Winchester,  so 
we  were  kept  under  arms  for  some  hours  in  a 
torrent  of  rain,  with  the  gates  barricaded,  till  the 
barrack-engines  returned. 

On  the  following  morning,  just  when  dismiss- 
ing my  old  guard  after  being  relieved  by  the  new 
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one,  I  perceived  a  servant  in  the  well-known  Nase- 
by  livery — light-blue  and  silver — ride  out  of  the 
barracks;  and  with  a  fluttering  in  my  heart,  that 
was  born  of  hope  and  apprehension,  I  hastened  to 
my  room. 

*  Packet  for  you,  sir,'  said  my  man  Evans, 
'just  left  by  a  flunkey  in  red  breeches.' 

*  You  mean  a  servant  of  Lady  Naseby's.' 

*  I  mean,  sir,'  persisted  Evans,  *  a  flunkey  who 
eyed  me  very  superciliously,  and  seemed  to  think 
a  private  soldier  as  low  and  pitiful  as  himself,' 
added  the  Welshman,  whom  the  pompous  bearing 
of  the  knight  of  the  shoulder-knot  had  rufiled. 

'  You  were  not  rude  to  him,  I  hope.' 

*  0  no,  sir.  I  only  said  that,  though  the  Queen 
didn't  like  bad  bargains,  I'd  give  him  a  shilling  in 
her  name  to  play  the  triangles.' 

*  That  will  do ;  you  may  go,'  said  I,  taking 
from  his  hand  a  small  packet  sealed  in  pink  paper, 
and  addressed  to  me  by  Lady  Estelle  ;  and  my 
heart  beat  more  painfully  than  ever  with  hope  and 
fear  as  I  tore  it  open. 

A  locket  dropped  out — the  locket  just  de- 
scribed— in  which  I  was  bewildered  to  find  a  like- 
ness of  myself,  and  with  it  the  ring  I  had  placed 
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on  tlie  hand  of  Estelle  in  Khuddlan's  cottage — the 
emerald  encircled  by  diamonds — on  the  morning 
after  our  escape  from  a  terrible  fate  ! 

I  have  said  that  a  shock  awaited  me  at  the 
barrack;  but  that  the  locket  should  come  to  me, 
accompanied  by  Estelle's  ring,  so  astonished  and 
perplexed  me,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  I 
perceived  there  was  a  little  note  in  the  box  which 
contained  them. 

It  ran  thus  : 

*  Lady  E.  Cressingham  begs  that  Mr.  Har- 
dinge  will  return  the  accompanying  locket  and 
ring  to  the  lady  to  whom  they  properly  belong — 
she  whom  he  meets  in  the  lane  near  Walcot  Park, 
and  whom  he  should  lose  no  time  in  presenting  to 
the  world  in  her  own  character.  Farther  commu- 
nications are  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Guilfoyle  has 
explained  all,  and  Lady  E.  Cressingham  leaves 
to-day  for  London.' 

The  handwriting  was  very  tremulous,  as  if  she 
had  written  when  under  no  ordinary  excitement ; 
and  now,  as  the  use  to  which  the  two  episodes,  at 
the  lane  and  the  inn-door,  had  been  put  by  the 
artful  Guilfoyle  became  plain  to  me,  I  was  filled 
by  a  dangerous  fury  at  the  false  position  in  which 
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they  placed  me  with  her  I  loved  and  with  whom  I 
had  been  so  successful. 

For  a  minute  the  room  seemed  to  swim  round 
me,  each  corner  in  pursuit  of  the  other.  We  had 
both  been  wronged — myself  chiefly  ;  and  though 
I  knew  that  Guilfoyle  had  been  at  work,  I  could 
not  precisely  know  how  ;  but  I  thought  the  Spar- 
tan was  right  when,  on  being  asked  if  his  sword 
was  sharp,  he  replied,  '  Yes,  sharper  even  than 
calumny !'  This  wretched  fellow  had  daringly 
calumniated  me,  and  to  clear  that  calumny,  to 
have  an  instant  interview  with  Estelle,  became 
the  immediate  and  burning  desire  of  my  heart. 
I  rushed  to  my  desk,  and  opened  it  with  such 
impulsive  fury  that  I  severely  injured  my  arm,  so 
recently  broken — broken  in  her  service  —  and  as 
yet  but  scarcely  well. 

I  spread  paper  before  me,  but  my  fingers  were 
powerless ;  if  able  to  hold  the  pen,  I  was  now  un- 
able to  write,  and  the  whole  limb  was  alternately 
benumbed  and  full  of  acute  agony ;  and  though 
Hugh  Price  of  ours  was  a  very  good  fellow,  I  had 
no  friend — at  least,  none  like  Phil  Caradoc — in 
the  depot-battalion  in  whom  I  could  confide  or 
with  whom  consult,  in  this  emergency. 
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,  I  dispatched  Evans  for  the  senior  surgeon, 
who  alleged  that  the  original  setting,  dressing, 
and  so  forth  of  my  fractured  limb  had  been  most 
unsatisfactory ;  that  if  I  was  not  careful,  inflamma- 
tion might  set  in,  and  if  so,  that  instant  amputa- 
tion alone  could  save  my  life.  Being  almost  in  a 
fever,  he  placed  me  on  the  sick-list,  with  orders 
not  to  leave  my  room  for  some  days,  and  reduced 
me  to  claret-and-water. 

*  A  pleasant  predicament  this  !'  thought  I, 
grinding  my  teeth. 

Estelle,  through  whom  all  this  came  to  pass, 
lost  to  me,  apparently  through  no  fault  of  my 
own,  and  I  unable  to  communicate  with  her  or 
explain  anything ;  for  now  she  was  in  London, 
where  I  feared  she  might,  in  pique  or  rage,  take 
Pottersleigh,  Naseby,  or  even,  for  all  I  knew, 
accept  Guilfoyle,  a  terrible  compromise  of  her 
name.  But  she  had  plenty  of  other  admirers,  and 
disappointed  women  marry  every  day  in  disgust  of 
some  one.  Next  I  thought  of  the  regiment  abroad 
wondering  '  when  that  fellow  Hardinge  would  join' 
— promotion,  honour,  profession,  and  love  in  the 
balance  against  health,  and  all  likely  to  be  lost ! 

*  Best,    rest,'    said    the    battalion    Sangrado, 
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whom  my  condition  rather  perplexed ;  '  don't 
worry  yourself  about  anything.  Rest,  mental  and 
bodily,  alone  can  cure  you.' 

'  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk,'  I  muttered,  while 
tossing  on  my  pillow ;  for  I  was  confined  to  bed 
in  my  dull  little  room,  and  for  three  days  was  left 
entirely  to  my  own  corroding  thoughts. 

I  had  but  one  crumb  of  comfort,  one  lingering 
hope.  She  had  not  asked  me  to  return  her  ring, 
nor  did  I  mean  to  do  so,  if  possible.  Once  again 
my  arm  was  slung  in  a  black- silk  scarf,  which  Es- 
telle  had  insisted  on  making  for  me  at  Craigaderyn. 
Alas  !  would  the  joys  of  that  time  ever  return  to 
us  again.  ? 

I  sent  Evans,  in  uniform  and  not  in  my  livery, 
to  Whitchurch  with  the  locket,  after  extracting 
my  likeness  therefrom ;  but  he  returned  with  it, 
saying  that  the  lady  had  left  the  inn  for  London, 
having  no  doubt  followed  her  husband. 

I  knew  not  exactly  of  what  I  was  accused — a 
liaison  of  some  kind  apparently,  of  which  the  strong- 
est proofs  had  been  put  before  the  Cressinghams. 
If,  when  able,  I  wrote  to  explain  that  the  two  meet- 
ings with  Mrs.  Guilfoyle  were  quite  fortuitous, 
would  Estelle  believe  me  ?   Without  inquiry  or  ex- 
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planation,  she  had  coldly  and  abruptly  cast  me  off; 
and  it  was  terrible  that  one  I  loved  so  well  should 
think  evil  or  with  scorn  of  me.  What  would  hon- 
est old  Sir  Madoc's  view  of  the  matter  be,  and 
what  the  kind  and  noble-hearted  Winifred's,  who 
loved  me  as  a  sister,  if  they  heard  of  this  story, 
whatever  it  was  ? 

Vengeance — swift,  sudden,  and  sure — was  what 
I  panted  for;  and  moments  there  were  when  I 
writhed  under  the  laws  that  prevented  me  from 
discovering  and  beating  to  a  jelly  this  fellow  Guil- 
foyle,  or  even  shooting  him  down  like  a  mad  dog, 
though  I  would  gladly  have  risked  my  own  life  to 
punish  him  in  the  mode  that  was  no  longer  ap- 
proved of  now  in  England  ;  and  I  pictured  to  my- 
self views  of  having  him  over  in  France,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  on  the  level  sands  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  spire  of  St.  Eloi  in  the  distance,  the  gray 
sky  above  us,  the  sea  for  a  background,  no  sound 
in  our  ears  but  its  chafing  on  the  long  strip  of  beach, 
and  his  villanous  face  covered  by  my  levelled  pistol 
at  ten  paces,  or  less — yea,  even  after  I  had  let  him 
have  the  first  shot,  by  tossing  or  otherwise. 

And  as  these  fierce  thoughts  burned  within  me, 
all  the  deeper  and  fiercer  that  they  were  futile  and 
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found  no  utterance,  I  glanced  longingly  at  my 
sword,  winch  hung  on  the  wall,  or  handled  my  pis- 
tols with  grim  anticipative  joy ;  and  reflected  on 
how  many  there  are  in  this  world  who,  in  the  wild 
sense  of  justice,  or  the  longing  for  a  just  revenge 
on  felons  whom  the  laws  protect,  fear  the  police 
while  they  have  no  fear  of  God,  even  in  this  hoasted 
age  of  civilisation ;  and  I  rememhered  a  terrible 
duel  a  la  mort  in  which  I  had  once  borne  a  part  in 
Germany. 

A  July  evening  was  closing  in  Altona,  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  garden  of  Eainville's  Hotel, 
which  overlooks  the  Elbe.  The  windows  of  the 
house,  an  edifice  of  quaint  aspect,  occupied  succes- 
sively in  years  past  by  General  Dumourier  and  gos- 
siping old  Bourienne,  were  open,  and  lights  and 
music,  the  din  of  many  voices — Germans  are  al- 
ways loud  and  noisy — and  the  odour  of  many  cigars 
and  meerschaums,  came  forth,  to  mingle  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  summer  flowers  that  decked  the 
tea-garden,  the  trees  of  which  were  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  coloured  lanterns.  A  golden  haze  from 
the  quarter  where  the  sun  had  set  enveloped  all 
the  lazy  Elbe,  and  strings  of  orange-tinted  lights 
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showed  here  and  there  the  gas -lamps  of  Hamburg 
reflected  in  its  bosom. 

In  dark  outline  against  that  western  flush  were 
seen  the  masts  and  hulls  of  the  countless  vessels 
that  covered  the  basin  of  the  river  and  the  Bran- 
denburger  Hafen.  Waiters  were  hurrying  about 
with  cofi'ee,  ices,  and  confectionery,  lager-beer  in 
tankards,  and  cognac  in  crystal  cruets  ;  pretty  Vier- 
lander  girls,  in  their  grotesque  costume,  the  bodice 
a  mass  of  golden  embroidery,  were  tripping  about 
coyly,  offering  their  bouquets  for  sale  ;  and  to  the 
music  of  a  fine  German  band,  the  dancing  had  be- 
gun on  a  prepared  platform.  There  were  mingling 
lovely  Jewesses  of  half- Teutonic  blood,  covered 
with  jewels  ;  spruce  clerks  from  the  Admiralit- 
strasse,  and  stout  citizens  from  the  Neuer-wall;  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  from  the  Prussian  garrison;  girls 
of  good  style  from  the  fashionable  streets  about  the 
Alsterdamm,  and  others  that  were  questionable 
from  the  quarter  about  the  Grosse  Theater  Strasse. 

I  was  seated  in  an  arbour  with  a  young  Kus- 
sian  officer  named  Paulovitch  Count  Yolhonski, 
who  was  travelling  like  myself,  and  whom  I  had 
met  at  the  table-d'hote  of  the  Rolandsburg,  in  the 
Breitestrasse.  As  an  Englishman,  apt  at  all  times 
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to  undervalue  the  Kussian  character,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  this  young  captain  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  could  speak  several  European, 
and  at  least  two  of  the  dead  languages  with  equal 
facility.  He  was  a  good  musician,  sang  well,  and 
was  moreover  remarkably  handsome,  though  his 
keen  dark  eyes  and  strongly  marked  brows,  with  a 
most  decided  aquiline  nose,  required  all  the  soft- 
ness that  a  mouth  well  curved  and  as  delicately 
cut  as  that  of  a  woman  could  be,  to  relieve  them, 
and  something  of  pride  and  hauteur,  if  not  of 
sternness,  that  formed  the  normal  expression  of 
his  face.  His  complexion  was  remarkably  pure 
and  clear,  his  hair  was  dark  and  shorn  very  short, 
and  he  had  a  handsome  moustache,  well  pointed  up. 

We  had  frequented  several  places  of  amuse- 
ment together,  and  had  agreed  to  travel  in  com- 
pany so  far  as  Berlin,  and  this  was  to  be  our  last 
night  in  Altonia. 

The  waiter  had  barely  placed  our  wine  upon 
the  table  and  poured  it  out,  when  there  entered 
our  arbour,  and  seated  himself  uninvited  beside 
us,  a  great  burly  German  officer  in  undress  uni- 
form, and  who  in  a  stentorian  voice  ordered  a  bot- 
tle of  lager-beer,  and  lighting  his  huge  meerschaum 
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without  a  word  or  glance  of  courtesy  or  apology, 
surveyed  us  boldly  with  a  cool  defiant  stare.  This 
was  so  offensive,  that  Volhonsld's  usually  pale  face 
flushed  crimson,  and  we  instinctively  looked  at 
each  other  inquiringly. 

The  German  next  lay  hack  in  his  seat,  coughed 
loudly,  expectorated  in  all  directions  in  that  abom- 
inable manner  peculiar  to  his  country,  placed  his 
heavy  military  boots  with  a  thundering  crash  upon 
two  vacant  chairs,  drank  his  beer  and  threw  down 
the  metal  flagon  roughly  on  the  table,  eyeing  us 
from  time  to  time  with  a  sneering  glance  that  was 
alike  insulting  and  unwarrantable.  But  this  man, 
whom  we  afterwards  learned  to  be  a  noted  bully 
and  duellist,  Captain  Ludwig  Schwartz,  of  the 
Prussian  95th  or  Thuringians,  evidently  wished  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  with  either  or  both  of  us,  as 
some  Prussian  officers  and  Hamburg  girls,  who 
were  watching  his  proceedings  from  'an  alley  of  the 
garden,  seemed  to  think,  and  to  enjoy  the  situa- 
tion. But  for  their  presence  and  mocking  bearing, 
Volhonski  and  I  would  probably,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  have  retired  and  gone  elsewhere  ;  however, 
their  laughter  and  remarks  rendered  the  intrusive 
insolence  of  their  friend  the  more  intolerable. 
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It  chanced  that  a  little  puff  of  wind  blew  the 
ashes  of  Volhonski's  cigar  all  over  the  face  and  big 
brown  beard  of  the  German,  who,  while  eyeing 
him  fiercely,  slowly  extricated  the  pipe  from  his 
heavy  dense  moustache,  and  striking  his  clenched 
hand  on  the  table  so  as  to  make  everything  thereon 
dance,  he  said  imperiously, 

'  The  Herr  Graf  will  apologise  ?' 

'  For  what  ?'  asked  Yolhonski  haughtily. 

*  For  what !  —  der  Teufel !  —  do  you  ask  for 
what  ?' 

*  Ja,  Herr  Captain.' 

'  For  permitting  those  cigar  ashes  to  go  over 
all  my  person.' 

'  In  the  first  place,  your  precious  person  had 
no  right  to  be  there ;  in  the  second,  appeal  to  the 
wind,  and  fight  with  it.' 

'I  shall  not  fight  with  itT  thundered  the 
Grerman  ;  '  and  I  demand  an  instant  apology.' 

'Absurd!'  replied  Yolhonski  coolly;  'I  have 
no  apology  to  make,  fellow.  Apologise  to  another 
I  might ;  but  certainly  not  to  such  as  you.' 

'You  dare  to  jest — to — to — to  trifle  with 
me  ?'  spluttered  the  German,  gasping  and  swell- 
ing with  rage. 
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'  I  never  jest  or  trifle  with  strangers ;  do  you 
wish  to  quarrel  ?' 

'No,  Herr  Graf/  sneered  the  German;  'do 
you?' 

'  Then  how  am  I  to  construe  your  conduct  and 
words  ?* 

'As  you  please.  But  know  this,  Herr  Graf: 
that  though  I  ever  avoid  quarrelling,  I  instantly 
crush  or  repel  the  slightest  appearance  of  insult, 
and  you  have  insulted  me.' 

'Ja,  ja !'  muttered  the  German  officers,  in 
blue  surtouts  and  brass  shoulder-scales,  who  now 
crowded  about  us. 

Yolhonski  smiled  disdainfully,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  richly-inlaid  card-case ;  then  taking 
from  it  an  enamelled  card,  with  a  bow  that  was 
marked  and  formal,  yet  haughty,  he  presented 
it  to  Captain  Ludwig  Schwartz,  who  deliberately 
tore  it  in  two,  and  said,  in  a  low  fierce  voice, 

*  Bah !  I  challenge  you,  Schelm,  to  meet  me 
with  pistols,  or  hand  to  hand  without  masks, 
and  without  seconds,  if  jon  choose.' 

'Agreed,'  replied  Volhonski,  now  pale  with 
passion,  knowing  well  that  after  such  a  defiance 
as   that,  and  before   such  company,  it  would   be 
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a  duel  without  cessation,   a  combat  a  la  mort, 
'  Where  ?'  he  asked  briefly. 

'  The  Heiligengeist  Feld.' 

'  When  ?' 

'  To-morrow  at  daybreak.' 

*  Agreed ;  till  then  adieu,  Herr  Captain  ;'  and 
touching  their  caps  to  each  other  in  salute,  they 
separated. 

Next  morning,  when  the  dense  mists,  as  yet 
unexhaled  by  the  sun,  lay  heavy  and  frouzy  about 
the  margin  of  the  Elbe,  and  were  curling  up  from 
the  deep  moats  and  wooded  ramparts  of  the  Hoi- 
stein  Thor  of  Hamburg,  we  met  on  the  plain 
which  lies  between  that  city  and  Altona ;  it  is 
open,  grassy,  interspersed  with  trees,  and  is 
named  the  Field  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  sequestered  place  was  chosen ;  Yolhonski 
was  attended  by  me,  Captain  Schwartz  by  another 
captain  of  his  regiment ;  but  several  of  his  bro- 
ther officers  were  present  as  spectators,  and  all 
these  wore  the  tight  blue  surtout,  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  with  the  shoulder-scales,  adopted  by  the 
Prussians  before  Waterloo ;  and  they  wore  through 
their  left  skirt  a  sword  of  the  same  straight  and 
spring  shell -hilted  fashion,   used  in  the  British 
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service  at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden,  and  retained 
by  the  Prussians  still. 

The  morning  was  chill,  and  above  the  gray 
wreaths  of  mists  enveloping  the  plain  rose,  on 
one  side,  the  red  brick  towers  and  green  coppered 
spires  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicolai,  and  other 
churches.  Opposite  were  the  pointed  roofs  of  Al- 
tona,  and  many  a  tall  poplar  tree. 

Yolhonski,  being  brave,  polite,  and  scrupulous 
in  all  his  transactions,  was  naturally  exasperated 
on  finding  himself  in  this  dangerous  and  unsought- 
for  predicament,  after  being  so  grossly  and  un- 
warrantably insulted  on  the  preceding  night.  He 
was  pale,  but  assumed  a  smiling  expression,  as  if 
he  thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  any  one  else  to  be 
paraded  thus  at  daybreak,  when  we  quitted  our 
hackney  droski  at  the  corner  of  the  great  ceme- 
tery and  traversed  the  field,  luckily  reaching  the 
appointed  spot  at  precisely  the  same  moment  as 
our  antagonists. 

We  gravely  saluted  each  other.  While  I  was 
examining  and  preparing  the  pistols,  Yolhonski 
gave  me  a  sealed  letter,  saying  quite  calmly, 

*  I  have  but  one  relation  in  the  world — my 
little  sister  Valerie,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.     See,' 

VOL.  II.  G 
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he  added,  giving  me  the  miniature  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  golden-liaired  and  dark-eyed  ;  ^  if  I  am 
butchered  by  this  beer-bloated  Teuton,  you  will 
write  to  her,  enclosing  this  miniature,  my  letter, 
and  all  my  rings.' 

I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  handed  our 
pistols  for  inspection  to  the  other  second,  a  cap- 
tain, named  Leopold  Dopke,  of  the  Thuringian 
Infantry. 

'  Now,  Herr  Graf,  we  fight  till  one,  at  least,  is 
killed,'  said  Schwartz  grimly. 

Volhonski  bowed  in  assent. 

*Be  quick,  gentlemen,'  said  the  German  offi- 
cers ;  '  already  the  rising  sun  is  gilding  the  vane 
of  St.  Michael's.' 

Volhonski  glanced  at  it  earnestly,  and  his  fine 
dark  eyes  clouded  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  his  sister,  or  of  how  and  where  he 
might  be  lying  when  the  sun's  rays  were  lower 
down  that  lofty  brick  spire,  which  is  a  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

In  the  German  fashion  a  circle  was  drawn 
upon  the  greensward,  on  which  the  diamond  dew 
of  a  lovely  summer  morning  glittered.  Volhonski 
and  Schwartz  were  placed  within  that  circle,  from 
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which  they  were  not  permitted  to  retire ;  neither 
were  they  to  fire  until  the  signal  was  given. 

'  Mein  Herren,'  said  Captain  Dopke,  who 
seemed  to  think  no  more  of  the  affair  than  if  it 
had  been  a  pigeon  match,  '  when  I  give  the  signal 
by  throwing  up  my  glove  and  uttering  the  word 
you  may  fire  at  discretion,  or  as  soon  as  you  have 
your  aim,  and  at  what  distance  you  please ;  but  it 
must  be  within  the  circumference  of  this  ring. 
The  first  who  steps  beyond  it  falls  by  my  hand, 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  duel.' 

'  Be  quick,'  growled  Schwartz  ;  '  for  the  night 
watch  in  St.  Michael's  tower  have  telescopes,  and 
the  Burgher  Guard  are  already  under  arms  at  the 
Holstein  Thor.' 

Twelve  paces  apart  within  that  deadly  ring 
stood  Yolhonski  and  Schwartz,  facing  each  other. 
The  former  wore  a  black  surtout  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat ;  the  latter  his  uniform  and  spike  hel- 
met. He  untied  and  cast  aside  his  silver  gorget, 
lest  it  might  afford  a  mark  for  his  adversary's 
pistol.  His  face  was  flushed  with  cruelty,  triumph, 
and  the  lust  of  blood,  that  came  from  past  suc- 
cessful duels. 

Yolhonski  looked  calm ;  but  his  eyes  and  heart 
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were  glowing  with  hatred  and  the  longing  for  a 
just  revenge. 

'F'lreP  cried  Captain  Dopke,  as  if  commanding 
a  platoon,  and  tossing  up  his  pipe-clayed  glove. 

Both  pistols  exploded  at  the  same  instant, 
and  Schwartz  uttered  a  cruel  and  insulting  laugh 
as  Yolhonski  wheeled  round  and  staggered  wildly; 
his  left  arm  was  hroken  hy  a  hall. 

*  Fresh  pistols!'  cried  Schwartz. 

*   '  Is  not  this  enough  for  honour  ?'  said  I,  start- 
ing forward. 

'  No — stand  hack  !'  exclaimed  Captain  Dopke. 

*  Ach  Gott !  Herr  Englander,  your  turn  will 
come  next,'  thundered  Schwartz,  as  we  gave  them 
other  pistols  and  proceeded  deliberately  to  reload 
the  first  brace,  yet  warm  after  being  discharged. 

No  word  of  command  was  expected  now ;  both 
duellists  aimed  steadily.  Schwartz  fired  first, 
and  a  terrible  curse,  hoarse  and  guttural,  escaped 
him,  as  his  ball  whistled  harmlessly  past  the  left 
ear  of  Volhonski,  whose  face  was  now  ghastly 
with  pain,  rage,  and  hatred.  Drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  was  barely 
two  feet  from  the  forehead  of  Schwartz,  he  gave  a 
grim  and  terrible  smile  for  a  moment.      We  were 
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rooted  to  the  spot ;  no  one  stirred ;  no  one  spoke, 
or  seemed  to  breathe ;  and  just  as  a  cold  perspi- 
ration flowed  in  beadlike  drops  over  the  face  of 
the  merciless  Schwartz,  it  seemed  to  vanish  with 
his  spike-helmet  in  smoke,  as  Yolhonski  fired 
and — blew  his  brains  out ! 

We  sprang  into  the  droski,  and  I  felt  as  if  a 
terrible  crime  had  been  committed  when  we  drove 
at  full  speed  across  the  neutral  ground,  called  the 
Hamburgerburg,  which  lies  between  the  city  and 
the  river  gate  of  Altona,  along  a  street  of  low 
taverns  and  dancing-rooms ;  and  there,  when  past 
the  sentinels  in  Danish  uniform,  the  Lion  of  Den- 
mark and  the  red-striped  sentry  boxes  indicated 
that  we  were  safe  within  the  frontier  of  Holstein. 

So  intense  were  our  feelings  then,  that  the  few 
short  fleeting  moments  crowded  into  that  short 
compass  of  time  seemed  as  an  age,  so  full  were 
they  of  fierce,  exciting,  and  revolting  thoughts  ; 
but  these  were  past  and  gone ;  and  noiu,  as  I  re- 
called this  merciless  episode,  times  there  were 
when  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  I  could  freely  risk 
my  life  in  the  same  fashion  to  kill  Guilfoyle,  even 
as  Volhonski  killed  the  remorseless  German  bully 
Schwartz. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SURPRISES. 

Supposing  her  to  have  left  Walcot  Park,  as  her 
letter  informed  me,  I  rode  in  that  direction  no 
more ;  and,  though  I  knew  the  family  address  in 
London,  I  could  neither  write  in  exculpation  of 
myself  nor  procure  leave  to  follow  her.  All  fur- 
loughs were  now  forbidden  or  withdrawn,  as  the 
new  detachments  for  the  East  expected  hourly  the 
order  to  depart.  Thus  I  passed  my  days  pretty 
much  as  one  may  do  those  which  precede  or  follow 
a  funeral.  I  performed  all  my  military  duties, 
went  to  mess,  rose  and  retired  to  bed,  mechani- 
cally, my  mind  occupied  by  one  thought — the 
anxious  longing  to  do  something  by  which  to  clear 
myself  and  regain  Estelle ;  and  feeling  in  Win- 
chester Barracks  somewhat  as  Ixion  might  have 
felt  on  his  fabled  wheel,  or  the  son  of  Clymene  on 
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liis  rock ;  and  so  I  writlied  under  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  another's  art  and  malice  had  placed 
me ;  writhed  aimlessly  and  fruitlessly,  save  that, 
although  tied  up  hy  my  promise  of  secrecy  to  Es- 
telle,  I  had  written  a  full  and  candid  detail  of  the 
whole  affair  to  Sir  Madoc,  and  entreated  his  good 
offices  for  me. 

Vainly  did  Price,  little  Tom  Clavell  (the  19th 
depot  had  come  in),  Raymond  Mostyn  of  the 
Bifles,  and  other  friends  say,  when  noticing  my 
preoccupation, 

'  Come,  old  fellow,  rouse  yourself;  don't  mope. 
Are  you  game  for  pool  to-day  ?' 

*Pool  with  a  recently -broken  arm!'  I  would  • 
reply. 

'  True — I  forgot.  Well,  let  us  take  Mostyn's 
drag  to  Southampton  to-morrow — it  is  Sunday,  no 
drill  going — cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dine  at 
the  hotel,  and  with  our  field-glasses — the  binocu- 
lars— see  the  girls  bathing  at  Freshwater.' 

*  I  don't  approve  of  gentlemen  overlooking 
ladies  bathing.' 

'  What  the  deuce  do  you  approve  of  ?' 

*  Being  let  alone.  Price ;  as  the  girls  say  to 
you,  I  suspect.' 
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*  Not  always — not  always,  old  fellow,'  replied 
Hugh,  with  a  very  self-satisfied  smile,  as  he  ca- 
ressed and  curled  his  fair  moustache. 

*  Nor  the  married  ones  either,'  added  Mostyn, 
a  tall  showy  of&cer  in  a  braided  green  patrol 
jacket ;  '  for  when  you  were  in  North  Wales, 
Hardinge,  our  friend  Price  got  into  a  precious 
mess  with  a  selfish  old  sposo,  who  thought  he 
should  keep  his  pretty  wife  all  to  himself,  or  at 
least  from  flirting  with  a  red-coat.' 

*  Perhaps  he  was  less  irritated  by  the  rifle 
green.' 

*  Come  with  me  into  the  city,'  urged  Clavell  ; 
*  the  Dean's  lady  gives  a  kettledrum  before  mess, 
and  I  can  take  a  friend.' 

'  Parish  scandal,  cathedral-town  gossip,  cofi'ee, 
ices,  and  Italian  confectionery.  Thanks,  Tom, 
no.' 

*I  have  met  some  very  pretty  girls  there,'  re- 
torted Clavel,  *  and  it  is  great  fun  to  lean  over 
their  chairs  and  see  them  look  up  at  one  over  their 
fans  shyly,  half-laughing  at,  and  half-approving 
of,  the  balderdash  poured  into  their  ears.' 

'  A  sensible  way  of  winning  favour  and  spend- 
ing time.' 
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'  I  vote  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  continued  Cla- 
vell ;  *  I  saw  la  belle  Cressingham  taking  a  header 
there  the  other  day  in  splendid  style.  Only  fancy 
that  high-born  creature  taking  a  regular  header !' 

*  Who  did  you  say?'  said  I,  turning  so  sud- 
denly that  little  Tom  was  startled,  and  let  the 
glass  drop  from  his  eye. 

*  Lady  Estelle  Cressingham ;  you  remember 
her,  of  course.  She  had  on  a  most  becoming 
bathing-costume  ;  I  could  make  that  out  with  my 
glass  from  the  cliffs.' 

*  Clavell,  she  is  in  London,'  said  I  coldly ; 
'  and  moreover  is  unlikely  to  indulge  in  headers, 
as  she  can't  swim.' 

*  I  know  better,  excuse  me,'  said  Mostyn,  who, 
I  knew,  had  dined  but  lately  at  Walcot  Park ;  '  she 
told  me  that  she  had  been  recently  bathing,  and 
had  studied  at  the  Ecole  de  Natation  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  in  Paris.' 

'  It  is  more  than  she  ever  told  me,'  thought  I, 
as  my  mind  reverted  to  our  terrible  adventure.  I 
became  silent  and  perplexed,  and  covertly  looked 
with  rather  sad  envy  on  the  handsome  and  un- 
thinking Mostyn,  who  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  talking  to  Estelle  since  I  had  done  so. 
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*  It  is  difficult,'  says  David  Hume,  *  for  a  man 
to  speak  long  of  himself  without  vanity ;  therefore 
I  will  be  short;'  and  having  much  to  narrate,  I 
feel  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Scot- 
tish historian,  for  events  now  came  thick  and  fast. 

I  had  barely  got  rid  of  my  well-meaning  com- 
rades, and  was  relapsing  into  gloomy  reverie  in 
my  little  room,  when  I  heard  voices,  and  heavy 
footsteps  ascending  the  wooden  stair  that  led 
thereto.  Some  one  was  laughing,  and  talking  to 
Evans  in  Welsh ;  till  the  latter  threw  open  the 
door  and,  with  a  military  salute,  ushered  in  Sir 
Madoc  Lloyd,  looking  just  as  I  had  seen  him  last, 
save  that  the  moors  had  embrowned  him,  in  his 
riding-coat,  white-corded  breeches,  and  yellow- 
topped  boots,  and  whip  in  hand,  for  his  horse  was 
in  the  barrack  yard. 

'  Welcome,  Sir  Madoc. — That  will  do,  Evans  ; 
be  at  hand  when  I  ring. — So  kind  of  you,  this ;  so 
like  you  !'  I  exclaimed. 

'Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Harry.  So  these  are 
your  quarters  ?  Plain  and  undecorated,  certainly ; 
boots,  bottles,  boxes,  a  coal-scuttle — her  Majesty's 
property  by  the  look  of  it — a  sword  and  camp-bed; 
humble  splendour  for  the  suitor  of  an  earl's  daugh- 
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ter,  and  the  rival  of  a  rich  viscount.  Ah,  you  sly 
dog,  you  devilish  sly  dog !'  he  added,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  winked  portent- 
ously, and  poked  me  under  the  small  ribs  with  the 
shank  of  his  hunting-whip,  '  I  suspected  that 
something  of  this  kind  would  follow  that  aquatic 
excursion  of  yours  ;  and  Winifred  says  she  always 
knew  of  it.' 

*  Winifred — Miss  Lloyd  !'  said  I  nervously. 

'  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me,  and  consult 
with  me,  about  the  matter  when  at  Craigaderyn  ? 
I  am  certain  that  I  should  have  made  all  square 
with  the  Countess.  Egad,  Harry,  I  will  back  you 
to  any  amount,  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  dead 
and  gone,'  he  added,  shaking  my  hand  warmly, 
while  his  eyes  glistened  under  the  shaggy  dark 
brows  that  in  hue  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the 
whiteness  of  his  silky  hair. 

*  You  got  my  letter.  Sir  Madoc  ?' 

*  Yes,  and  I  am  here  in  consequence.  It  cut 
short  my  shooting,  though.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry — ' 

'  Tush ;  no  apologies.  The  season  opened 
gloriously ;  but  I  missed  you  sorely,  Harry,  when 
tramping  alone  over  turnip-fields,  through  miles 
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of  beans  and  yellow  stubble,  though  I  had  some 
jolly  days  of  it  down  in  South  Wales.  Lady 
Naseby — ' 

*  She   knows   nothing   of  the    secret    engage- 
ment ?'  said  I,  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

*  Nothing  as  yet.' 

'  As  yet !     Must  she  be  told  ?' 

*  Of  course ;  but  I  shall  make  all  that  right,  by 
and  by.  She  believes  now  in  the  real  character  of 
her  attache,  Mr.  Guilfoyle,  who  intruded  himself 
among  us,  and  who  has  disappeared.  Your  per- 
fect innocence  has  been  proved  alike  to  her  and 
her  daughter,  and  now  you  may  win  at  a  canter. 
The  photo  of  you  in  the  locket  was  abstracted 
from  Winifred's  album,  and  has  her  name  written 
on  the  back  of  it.  You  are  to  ride  over  with  me 
to  Walcot  Park,  where  I  have  left  Winifred,  as  she 
refused  flatly  to  come  to  Winchester — why,  I 
know  not.  She  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  the  ring  again  on  your  fair  one's  finger, 
and  doing  anything  else  that  may  suggest  itself  at 
such  a  time  —  you  comprehend,  eh  ?  Winny 
bluntly  asked  Lady  Naseby's  permission  to  invite 
you,  as  you  were  so  soon  to  leave  England.' 

'  The  dear  girl !   God  bless  her  !' 
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-  '  So  say  I.  Lady  Naseby  said  at  first  that  thougli 
you  had  been  maligned,  there  had  also  been  a  con- 
tretemps of  which  even  her  French  maid  was  cogni- 
sant ;  that  she  hated  all  contretemps  and  so  forth; 
but  Winny — you  know  how  sweet  the  girl  is,  and 
how  irresistible — carried  her  point,  so  you  spend 
this  evening  there.  Tell  Evans  to  have  your  nag 
ready  within  the  hour.  That  fellow  is  not  forget- 
ting his  mother-tongue  among  the  Sassenachs. 
He  comes  from  our  namesake's  plate,  Dolwrlieid- 
cliog,  "the  meadow  of  the  salmon."  I  know  it 
well.' 

*  If  I  could  but  meet  Guilfoyle — '  I  was  begin- 
ning. 

*  Forget  him.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  he 
found  such  favour  in  the  sight  of  Lady  Naseby  ; 
but  when  I  called  him  a  thoroughbred  rascal,  she 
quietly  fanned  herself,  and  fondling  her  beastly 
little  cur  said,  "  My  dear  Sir  Madoc,  this  teaches 
us  how  careful  we  ought  to  be  in  choosing  our 
acquaintance,  and  how  little  we  really  know  as  to 
the  true  character,  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  our 
nearest  friends.  But  our  mutual  legal  adviser 
Mr.  Sharpus  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Guilfoyle  as  a 
man   of  the   greatest  probity,    and   of  excellent 
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means."  "  Probably,"  said  I ;  ''but  I  never  liked 
that  fellow  Sharpus ;  lie  always  looked  like  a  man 
who  has  done  something  of  which  he  is  ashamed, 
and  that  is  not  the  usual  expression  of  a  legal 
face."' 

So  poor  Winifred  Lloyd  had  been  my  chief 
good  angel ;  yet  she  was  the  last  whom  I  should 
have  chosen  as  ambassadress  in  a  love  affair  of 
mine.  She  was  a  volunteer  in  the  matter,  and  a 
most  friendly  one  to  boot.  Were  this  a  novel, 
and  not  '  an  owre  true  tale,'  I  think  I  should  have 
loved  Winny;  for  *how  comes  it,'  asks  a  writer, 
'  that  the  heroes  of  novels  seem  to  have  in  general 
a  bad  taste  by  their  choice  of  wives  ?  The  unsuc- 
cessful lady  is  the  one  we  should  have  preferred. 
Rebecca  is  infinitely  more  calculated  to  interest 
than  Rowena.' 

My  heart  was  brimming  with  joy,  and  with 
gratitude  to  Sir  Madoc  and  his  elder  daughter ; 
the  cloud  that  overhung  me  had  been  exhaled  in 
sunshine,  and  all  again  was  happiness.  I  was 
about  to  pour  forth  my  thanks  to  my  good  old 
friend,  whose  beaming  and  rubicund  face  was  as 
bright  as  it  could  be  with  pleasure,  when  there 
came  a  sharp  single  knock  on  the  door  of  my  room. 
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'  Come  in  !'  said  I  mechanically. 

My  visitor  was  the  sergeant-major  of  the  depot 
battalion,  a  tall  thin  old  fellow  who  had  burned 
powder  at  Burmah  and  Cabul,  and  who  instantly 
raised  his  hand  to  his  forage-cap,  saying, 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  the  adjutant's  compliments 
— the  route  has  just  come  for  your  draft  of  the 
Eoyal  Welsh,  and  all  the  others,  for  the  East.' 

'  Is  this  certain  ?'  asked  Sir  Madoc  hurriedty. 

*  Quite,  sir ;  it  will  be  in  orders  this  evening. 
They  all  embark  to-morrow  at  midday.' 

'  Where  ?'  asked  I. 

'At  Southampton,  as  usual.  The  first  bugle 
will  sound  after  reveil  to-morrow.' 

The  door  closed  on  my  formal  visitor,  who  left 
me  a  little  bewildered  by  this  sudden  sequel  to 
the  visit  of  Sir  Madoc,  who  wrung  my  hand 
warmly  and  said, 

'  Heaven  bless  and  protect  you,  Harry  !  I  feel 
for  you  like  a  son  of  my  own  going  forth  in  this 
most  useless  war.  And  so  we  are  actually  to  lose 
you,  and  so  soon,  too !' 

'  But  only  for  a  little  time,  I  hope,  Sir  Madoc,' 
said  I  cheerfully,  thinking  more  of  my  early  meet- 
ing with  Estelle   than   the   long   separation  the 
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morrow  must  inevitably  bring  about.  I  ordered 
Evans  to  pack  up  and  prepare  everything,  to  leave 
my  P.P.C.  cards  with  a  few  persons  I  named ;  and 
avoiding  Price,  Clavell,  Mostyn,  and  others,  rode 
with  Sir  Madoc  towards  Walcot  Park,  as  my  mind 
somehow  foreboded,  amid  all  my  joy  and  excite- 
ment, for  what  I  feared  would  be  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WITHOUT  PURCHASE. 

Close  to,  and  yet  quietly  secluded  from,  the  mighty 
tide  of  busy  humanity  that  daily  surges  to  and  fro 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Mansion  House,  all  up 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  in  a  small  dark  court  off 
the  latter,  was  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sharpus  and 
Juggles,  solicitors.  The  brick  edifice  towered  to 
the  height  of  many  stories ;  a  score  of  names  ap- 
peared on  each  side  of  the  doorway  in  large  letters  ; 
and  many  long  dark  passages  and  intricate  stairs 
led  to  the  two  dingy  rooms  where  those  human 
spiders  sat  and  spun  the  webs  and  meshes  of  the 
law. 

Their  dens  had  a  damp  and  mouldy  odour;  no 
ray  from  heaven  ever  fell  into  them,  but  a  cold 
gray  reflected  light  came  from  the  white  encaustic 
tiles,  with  which  the  opposite  wall  of  the  court  was 
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faced  for  tliat  purpose;  and  of  that  borrowed  light 
even  the  lower  room,  where  their  half-starved  clerks 
worked  into  the  still  hours  of  the  night, — a  verit- 
able cave  of  Trophonius,  if  one  might  judge  by 
their  sad,  seedy,  and  dejected  appearance, — was 
deprived  from  its  situation ;  and  in  all  these  courts 
and  chambers  gas  was  burned  daily  in  those  ter- 
rible seasons  when  the  London  fogs  assume  some- 
what the  solidity  and  hue  of  pea-soup. 

Mr.  Sharpus  sat  in  his  private  room,  sur- 
rounded by  boxes  of  wood  or  japanned  tin  and 
ticketed  dockets  of  papers,  that  were  mouldy  and 
dirty — as  their  contents  too  probably  were — while 
fly-blown  prospectuses,  plans,  and  advertisements 
of  lands,  houses,  and  messuages  for  sale,  and  so 
forth,  covered  the  discoloured  walls. 

Juggles,  his  partner,  was  a  suave,  slimy,  and 
meekly-mannered  man,  '  with  the  eye  of  a  serpent 
and  the  voice  of  a  dove ;'  but  our  present  busi- 
ness is  with  the  former,  who  was  a  thin  round- 
shouldered  individual,  with  a  cold  keen  face,  an 
impending  forehead,  sunken  dark  gray  eyes,  the 
expression  of  which  varied  between  cunning  and 
solemnity,  pride,  vulgar  assurance,  and  occasionally 
restlessness.     Shrewd  of  head  and  stony  of  heart. 
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he  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  man  at  whose  mercj^ 
one  would  wish  to  he.  He  had  a  hard-worked 
and  sometimes  worried  aspect ;  hut  now  an  abject 
white  fear,  with  an  unmistakably  hunted  expres- 
sion, came  over  his  face,  when  one  of  the  clerks 
from  the  lower  den  ushered  in,  without  much 
ceremony,  Mr.  Guilfoyle,  who  had  in  his  hand  a 
sporting  paper,  which  he  was  reading  as  he  entered. 

'  You  here  again  ?'  exclaimed  Sharpus,  laying 
down  his  pen,  and  carefully  closing  the  door. 

'Yes,  by  Jove,  again!'  replied  Guilfoyle,  with 
barely  a  nod,  and  seating  himself  with  his  hat  on. 

*  So  soon!'  groaned  Sharpus;  and  reseating 
himself,  he  eyed,  with  an  expression  of  haggard 
hate,  Guilfoyle,  who  continued  to  read  from  the 
paper  hurriedly,  excitedly,  and  half  aloud,  some 
report  of  a  steeplechase. 

*  The  Devil — threw  his  rider — remounted ;  at 
the  next  fence  Raglan  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
Fairy  and  Beauty  and  Beau,  the  Devil  lying  next ; 
last  fence  but  one  taken  by  the  quintette  almost 
simultaneously,  when  Raglan,  Beauty,  and  Beau 
came  away  together,  the  first-named  winning  a 
very  fine  race  by  half  a  length, — Beauty  being 
third,  and  close  upon  Beau,  but  Fairy  was  no- 
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where.  D — nation  !  there  is  a  pot  of  mone}^  gone, 
or  not  won,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end  !'  And  crushing  up  the  paper,  he  threw  it 
on  the  writing-table  of  Sharpus. 

*  Wanting  more  money  ?'  said  the  latter  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

*  Precisely  so ;  out  at  the  elbows — in  low  water 
— phrase  it  as  you  will.  I  have  sold  even  my 
horse  at  last,'  replied  the  other,  folding  his  arms, 
and  regarding  the  lawyer  mockingly. 

*And  the  ring  given  jou  by — by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  ?'  said  Sharpus,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

'  I  retain  but  a  paste  imitation  of  that  remark- 
able brilliant;  and  that  I  may  present  you  as  a 
mark  of  my  regard  and  esteem.' 

*  I  thought  you  had  made  something  by  a  mer- 
cantile transaction,  as  you  phrased  it,  when  last 
on  the  Continent?' 

*  So  I  did;  "the  mercantile  transaction"  being 
nothing  less  than  breaking  the  bank  at  Homburg, 
by  steadily  and  successfully  backing  the  red,  and 
sending  home  all  those  who  came  for  wool  most 
decidedly  shorn.' 

*  You  should  have  saved  some  of  those  ill-gotten 
gains  for  future  contingencies,'  said  Sharpus. 
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'  How  much  easier  it  is  to  advise  and  to  specu- 
late than  to  act  with  care  and  decision !'  sneered 
Guilfoyle. 

'I  pity  your  poor  wife,'  said  the  lawyer,  sin- 
cerely enough. 

'  She  has  no  documentary  proof  that  she  is 
such,'  replied  Guilfoyle  angrily.  'Pshaw!  what 
is  pity  ?  an  emotion  that  is  often  at  war  with 
reason  and  with  sense  too ;  for  a  handsome  face  or 
a  well-turned  ankle  may  make  us  pity  the  most 
undeserving  object.' 

The  lawyer  sighed,  and  at  that  moment  sin- 
cerely pitied  himself ;  for  it  had  chanced  that,  in 
earlier  years,  an   intimacy  with  Guilfoyle  led  to 
the  latter  discovering  that  which  gave  him  such 
absolute  power  as  to  reduce  him — Sharpus — to  be 
his  very  slave.     This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
forgery  of  a  bill  in  the  name  of  Guilfoyle ;  who, 
before  relinquishing  the  privilege  of  prosecution, 
on  retiring  the  document,  had  obtained  a  complete 
holograph  confession  of  the  act,  which  he  now  re- 
tained as  a  wrench  for  money,  and  held  over  the 
head  of  Sharpus,  thereby  compelling  him  to  act  as 
he  pleased.    After  a  minute's  silence,  during  which 
the  two  men  had  been  surveying  each  other,  the 
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one  with  liate  and  fear,  the  other  with  malignant 
triumph,  Guilfoyle  said, 

*  I  did  Lady  Naseby,  as  you  know,  a  service  at 
BerHn,  when  at  very  low  water ;  being  seen  with 
her  won  me  credit,  which  I  failed  not  to  turn 
to  advantage.  I  followed  her  and  her  daughter 
through  all  Germany, — at  Ems,  Gerolstein,  Baden, 
and  then  to  Wales,  where  I  was  in  clover  at  Craig- 
aderyn.  I  was  a  fool  to  fly  my  hawks  at  game 
so  high  as  the  peerage ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  was 
that  beast  of  a  fellow  Hardinge,  of  the  Koyal 
"Welsh,  who  blew  the  gaff  upon  me,  and  prevented 
me  from  entering  stakes,  as  I  intended  to  do, 
for  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  horse-and-cow- 
breeding  old  Welsh  baronet ;  and  they  are,  bar 
one,  the  handsomest  girls  in  England.' 

*And  that  one?' 
'  Is  Lady  Estelle  Cressingham.' 
Even  the  ghastly  lawyer  smiled  at  his  pro- 
found assurance. 

*  Have  you  no  remorse  when  you  think  of  Miss 
Franklin  ?' 

*  No  more  than  you  have,  when  you  have 
sucked  a  client  dry  and  leave  him  to  die  in  the 
streets,'  replied  Guilfoyle,  with  his  strange  dry 
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mocking  laugh ;  '  remorse  is  tlie  word  for  a  fool — 
the  unpmiished  crime,  I  have  read  somewhere,  is 
never  regretted.  Men  mourn  the  consequences, 
but  never  the  sin  or  a  crime  itself.  As  for  Har- 
dinge,  d — n  him  !'  he  added,  grinding  his  teeth  ; 
*  I  thought  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  by  passing 
off  Georgette  as  his  wife,  but  Taffy  came  to  his 
aid  and  the  true  story  was  told ;  and  yet,  do  you 
know,  there  were  times  when  I  played  my  cards 
exceedingly  well  with  the  Cressinghams.  Be- 
sides, you  always  represented  me  to  be  a  man  of 
fortune.' 

*  I  have  invariably  done  so,'  groaned  Sharpus. 

'  And  have  stumped  out  pretty  well  to  main- 
tain the  story,  while  hinting  of — ' 

'  Coal-mines  in  Labuan,  shares  in  others  in 
Mexico,  and  all  manner  of  things,  to  account  for 
the  sums  wrung  from  me — from  my  wife  and 
children.     But,  God  help  me,  I  can  do  no  more  !' 

'  Bah  !  what  do  they  or  you  want  with  that 
villa  at  Hampstead  ?  But  you  are  a  good  fellow, 
Sharpus ;  and,  thanks  to  your  assistance,  I  worked 
the  oracle  pretty  well  at  Walcot  Park  for  Mr. 
Henry  Hardinge.' 

'  Against  him,  you  mean  ?' 
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*  Of  course ;  but  unluckily  our  story  wouldn't 
stand  testing.' 

*  Could  you  expect  it  to  do  so  ?' 

*  But  I  put  a  hitch  in  his  gallop  there,  anyhow. 
By  Jove,  I  was  a  great  fool  not  to  make  love  to  the 
old  woman  instead  of  her  daughter.' 

*  Meaning  Lady  Naseby?'  said  Sharpus  with 
surprise. 

*  So  Burke  and  Debrett  name  her.  She  is  just 
at  that  age — twice  her  daughter's — when  the  soft 
sex  become  remarkably  soft  indeed,  and  apt  to 
make  fools  of  themselves.' 

*  She  would  indeed  have  been  one  had  she 
listened  to  you.' 

*  Thanks,  old  tape-and-parchment ;  I  did  not 
come  here  for  a  character,  but  to  show  you  the 
state  of  my  cash-book.' 

Again  the  lawyer  groaned,  and  Guilfoyle 
laughed  louder  than  ever.  Delight  to  have  a  law- 
yer under  his  heel  rendered  him  merciless;  but 
even  a  worm  will  turn,  so  Sharpus  said  sternly, 

'  How  have  you  lived  since  the  last  remittance 
— extortion  ?' 

*  Call  it.  as  you  will,'  replied  the  other,  putting 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  smilingl}^  switching  his 
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leg  with  his  cane ;  I  have  lived  as  most  men  do 
who  live  by  their  wits,  and  the  follies,  or  it  may 
be  the  crimes — 0,  you  wince ! — of  others ;  meeting- 
debts  and  emergencies  as  they  come,  content  with 
the  peace  or  action  of  the  present,  and  never  re- 
gretting the  past,  or  fearing  the  future !  With  the 
help  of  an  ace,  king,  and  queen,  when  my  betting- 
book  or  a  stroke  of  billiards  failed  me,  and  with 
your  great  kindness,  my  dear  old  Sharpus,  I  have 
till  now  always  kept  my  funds  far  above  zero.' 

*  Your  life  is  a  great  sham — a  very  labyrinth 
of  deceit ! '  exclaimed  the  lawyer  furiously. 

*  And  yours,  friend  Sharpus  ?' 

*  Is  spent  in  slaving  for  my  family,  and  endea- 
vouring to  atone  for,  or  to  buy  the  concealment 
of,  one  great  error — the  error  that  made  you — 
ay,  men  such  as  you — my  master  !' 

Guilfoyle  laughed  heartily,  and  said, 
*I  require  6001.  instantly  !' 

*  Not  a  penny — not  another  penny  !' 

*  We  shall  see.  Sharpus,  though  a  bad  lot,  I 
know  that  you  are  not  the  utter  rogue  that  most 
of  your  profession  are — ' 

*  Leave  my  office,  scoundrel,  or  I  shall  kill 
you !'  said  Sharpus,  in  a  low  voice  of  concentrated 
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passion,  as  lie  became  deadly  pale,  and  a  dangerous 
white  gleam  came  into  his  stealthy  restless  eyes, 
Yv'hich  seemed  to  search  in  vain  for  a  weapon. 

'  If  I  leave  your  office  it  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  the  nearest  police-magistrate  a 
certain  document  you  may  remember  to  have  writ- 
ten ;  and  I  am  so  loth  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
my  golden  eggs,'  continued  the  other  in  his  quiet 
mocking  tone.  ^But  remember,  Mr.  Sharpus,'  he 
added,  in  a  lofty  and  bullying  manner,  as  he 
grasped  the  shoulder  of  the  listener,  '  that  the 
forgery  of  a  document  is  not  deemed  an  error  in 
legal  practice  here,  as  in  Spain  or  Scotland,  but  a 
crime  meriting  penal  servitude ;  and  shall  I  tell 
you  what  that  means — you,  who  have  now  wealth, 
ease,  position,  a  handsome  wife,  and  several  chil- 
,  dren  ?  You  will  be  torn  from  all  these  for  ever, 
as  a  felon !' 

Drops  of  perspiration  poured  over  the  poor 
wretch's  temples  as  his  tormentor  continued : 

*  Think  of  being  in  Millbank,  beside  the  muggy 
Thames,  and  the  years  that  would  find  you  there, 
a  bondsman  and  a  slave,  who  for  the  least  miscon- 
duct would  be  lashed  like  a  faulty  hound,  and 
ironed  in  a  blackhole.     Hard  work,  aggravated  by 
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the  consciousness  of  infamy;  clad  in  the  gray 
livery  of  disgrace ;  your  name  effaced  from  the 
Law  List,  and  for  it  substituted  the  letter  or 
number  on  your  prison  garb.' 

'ForGodsake,  hush!'  implored  the  wretched 
lawyer,  in  terror  lest  the  speaker's  voice  might 
reach  the  room  of  Juggles,  or  the  ears  of  the 
clerks  below ;  '  hush,  and  I  shall  do  all  you  wish.' 

*  Come — that  is  acting  like  a  reasonable  being.' 
'  Will  200L  do  you— this  time  ?' 

'  Two  hundred  devils  !  I  want  6001.  at  least.' 

*  I  shall  be  ruined  with  my  partner ;  he  must 
know  ere  long  where  all  these  moneys  have  gone.' 

*  That  is  nothing  to  me  ;  tell  him  if  you  dare.' 
Sharpus  burst  into  tears,  and  said  piteously, 
*At  present  I  can  give  but  200Z. — the  rest 

shall  follow.' 

*  Well,  you  can  do  something  else  for  me,  and 
I  may  trouble  you  no  more.' 

*How?'  asked  Sharpus,  eagerly  and  incredu- 
lously, with  a  dreary  and  bewildered  air. 

*  Get  me  some  employment,  where  there  is  lit- 
tle to  do  ;  I  hate  brain -work.' 

'  Employment ! — where  ?  with  whom  ?' 

*  Civil  or  military,  I  care  not  which.' 
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'  Military  !  impossible — too  old.  Stay,  I  have 
it !'  exclaimed  the  lawyer;  'you  have  been  in  the 
Militia,  I  know.' 

*  Three  months  in  the  Eoyal  Diddlesex.* 

'What  say  you  to  an  appointment  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  new  Land  Transport  Corps?  It  will 
be  easily  got — a  handsome  uniform  and  great  eclat, 
though  the  officers  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
ranks.  The  duties  are  simple  enough — convey- 
ance of  baggage,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded  after 
an  action.' 

'  Not  to  bury  the  dead  ? — ugly  work  that.' 

'  No,  no.' 

'  By  Jove,  I'll  go !'  he  exclaimed,  as  Sharpus 
filled  up  the  cheque. 

Sharpus  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  his  delight. 

'I  have  of  course  done  a  few  things  which 
would  hardly  bear  the  "light  of  the  world's  bull's- 
eye"  turned  upon  them,  but  the  Horse  Guards 
know  nothing  of  them.  You  have  noble  and 
powerful  clients,  and  can  do  this  easily  for  me. 
Bravo  !'  And  they  actually  shook  hands  over  the 
matter,  as  if  over  a  bargain. 

Sharpus  lost  no  time  in  using  the  necessary  in- 
fluence, and — though  not  exactly  a  cadet  after  Mr. 
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CardwelFs  heart — this  commission  was  decidedly 
one  without  purchase ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
having  been  once  in  the  boasted  constitutional 
force,  *  Henry  Hawkesby  Guilfoyle,  gent.,  late 
Lieutenant,  Diddlcsex  Militia,'  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  ere  long,  as  one  of  twenty-four  cornets 
of  the  long-since  disbanded  Land  Transport  Corps, 
for  service  in  the  Crimea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EECONCILIATION. 

As  Sir  Madoc  and  I  proceeded  along  the  to  me 
well-known  Whitchurcli  road,  I  asked  myself  men- 
tally, could  it  really  be  that  I  was  again  looking 
with  farewell  eyes  on  all  this  fair  English  scenery, 
and  perhaps  for  the  last  time ;  for  our  departure 
to  the  seat  of  war,  where  we  were  to  be  face  to 
face  and  foot  to  foot  with  an  enemy,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  other  voyages  to  a  peaceful  British 
colony. 

Now,  varied  by  autumnal  tints,  brown,  golden, 
or  orange,  I  saw  the  long  and  shady  lane  where 
Estelle  had  last  seen  me,  and  near  it  the  low 
churchyard  wall,  where  our  evil  genius  had  rent 
away  the  locket  from  his  wife.  Sir  Madoc's  eyes 
were  turned  chiefly  to  the  tawny  stubble-fields, 
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and  he  sighed  with  regret,  as  he  saw  the  brown 
coveys  of  partridges  whirring  up,  that  he  had 
not  his  patent  breech-loader  in  lieu  of  a  hunting- 
whip. 

'Estelle — Estelle!'  thought  I.  'How  many 
temptations  in  mighty  London,  and  in  the  country 
too — in  Brighton,  that  other  London  by  the  sea, 
and  wherever  she  may  go — will  beset  one  so  noble 
and  so  beautiful — allurements  that  may  teach  her 
to  forget  and  banish  from  her  memory  the  poor 
Fusileer  subaltern,  to  whom  she  seems  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe !' 

The  evening  was  a  lovely  one,  and  the  scenery 
was  beautiful.  Chestnuts  and  oaks  were  at  everv 
turn  of  the  way  we  rode,  forming  natural  arches 
and  avenues,  beyond  which  were  pleasant  glimpses 
of  quaint  cottages,  whose  walls  and  roofs  were 
nearly  hidden  by  masses  of  roses  and  honeysuckle; 
short  square  village  spires  and  ivy-covered  parson- 
ages ;  wide-spreading  pastures,  where  the  sleepy 
cattle  browsed  amid  purple  clover  and  golden  cow- 
slips, with  the  glory  of  the  ruddy  sunset  falling 
aslant  upon  them,  while  the  ambient  air  was  full 
of  earthy  and  leafy  fragrance;  for  many  fallen 
leaves,  the  earliest  spoil  of  autumn,  lay  with  burst- 
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ing  cones  in  cool  and  sunless  dells,  or  by  the  way- 
side, where  the  fern  and  foxglove  mingled  under 
the  old  thick  hedgerows. 

And  so  I  was  looking,  as  I  have  said,  on  all 
this  peaceful  scene,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  ;  yet 
there  was  no  sadness  in  my  heart,  for  the  revul- 
sion or  change  of  feeling,  from  the  gloom  and  tu- 
multuous anxiety  of  many,  many  days  past,  and 
even  of  that  morning,  was  great  indeed  to  me,  es- 
pecially when  we  cantered  through  the  handsome 
iron  gates  of  Walcot  Park,  the  once  suspicious 
keeper  of  which  gave  me  an  unmistakable  glance 
of  recognition. 

I  felt  like  one  in  a  dream  as  I  threw  my  reins 
to  a  servant,  and  was  led  upstairs  by  Sir  Madoc. 

*  Where  is  Lady  Estelle  ?'  he  asked  of  another 
valet,  to  whom  I  gave  my  sword  in  the  hall. 

'  In  the  front  drawing-room.' 

*  Alone  ?' 

*  I  think  so,  sir.' 

*  All  right,  Harry  !' 

But  he  suddenly  affected  to  remember  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  his  own  groom,  and  as 
he  turned  back,  I  was  ushered  into  the  long  and 
stately  apartment.    I  had  a  dreamy  sense  of  being 
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amid  many  buhl  tables  and  glass  shades,  much 
drapery,  and  several  mirrors  that  reproduced  every- 
thing, amid  which  I  saw  Estelle  advancing  cordi- 
ally to  meet  me.  She  had  a  bright  smile  in  her 
face,  and  held  out  both  her  hands ;  but  I  could 
scarcely  speak. 

.    'Estelle,'  I  whispered,   'joy — ^joy !     It  is  in- 
deed joy,  to  see  you  once  again  !' 

'  Then  you  quite  forgive  me,  dearest  Harry  ?' 

'  Forgive  you  ?  0  Estelle  !'  I  exclaimed  in  a 
low  and  passionate  voice,  as  she  turned  up  her 
adorable  face  to  meet  mine  halfway. 

I  knew  from  past  experience  that  caresses  from 
her  meant  much  more  than  they  did  from  most 
women  ;  for  Estelle,  though  proud  and  reticent, 
and  apparently  cold  and  calm,  was  reluctant  to 
give  and  to  accept  them ;  so  now  I  felt  all  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  this  reunion.  '  A  lovers'  quarrel 
is  but  love  renewed ;'  we,  however,  had  not  quar- 
relled, but  been  cruelly  wrenched  asunder  by  the 
art  and  cunning  of  another. 

'  Are  you  on  duty,  Mr.  Hardinge?'  said  a  voice ; 
and  from  a  window  where  she  had  been  sitting, 
quite  unseen  and  unnoticed  by  me,  Winny  Lloyd 
came  forth,  looking,  as  I  thought,  a  little  paler 

VOL.  II.  I 
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and  sadder  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last  at  Craig- 
aderyn  Court. 

*  What  makes  you  think  I  am  on  duty,  dear 
Miss  Lloyd  ? — or  rather  let  me  say,  my  dear,  dear 
good  friend  and  guardian  angel  Winifred,  to 
whose  intercession  I  owe  all  the  happiness  of  a 
time  like  this,'  said  I,  pressing  her  hand  caress- 
ingly between  both  of  mine. 

*  Because  you  are  in  undress  uniform  of  course,' 
said  she  almost  petulantly. 

'  I  can  wear  no  other  costume  now ;  we  bid 
good-bye  to  mufti,  the  sable  livery  of  civilisation, 
to-morrow\' 

*  How  ?' 

'  We  march  at  daybreak.' 

'  For  the  East  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  for  the  East,  at  last.' 

'  So  soon  ?'  exclaimed  both  girls  at  once. 

*  The  order  came  within  an  hour  or  little  more, 
when  SirMadoc  was  wdth  me.' 

The  eyes  of  the  girls  were  full  of  sudden  tears, 
and  they  gazed  on  me  with  an  honest  emotion  of 
tenderness  and  real  interest,  that,  considering  the 
rare  beauty  and  high  position  of  both,  were  alike 
flattering  and  bewildering;    and  I  felt  that  this 
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was  one  of  those  moments  when,  to  be  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  the  seat  of  war, 
was  indeed  worth  something. 

And  Winifred,  the  impulsive  Welsh  fairy,  so 
fresh-hearted,  so  simple  in  her  motives,  and  sweet 
in  her  disposition,  uttered  something  very  like  a 
little  sob  in  her  slender  white  throat,  adding  apo- 
logetically to  Estelle, 

*  We  have  been  such  old  friends,  Harry  Har- 
dinge  and  I.' 

'  You  never  wrote  to  me,  Estelle,'  said  I  softly, 
yet  reproachfully. 

'  I  dared  not;  you  remember  our  arrangement,' 
she  replied  with  hesitation.  • 

'  Nor  was  I  invited  here,  like  Mostyn,  Clavell, 
and  others ;  thus  I  had  no  opportunity  of — ' 

*  I  had  no  control,  darling  Harry,  over  mamma's 
dinner-list :  I  could  but  suggest  to  mamma  ;  and 
then  there  was  that  terrible  story.  But  here  comes 
mamma  !' 

And  turning,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
the  tall,  handsome,  and  stately  Countess  of  Nase- 
by,  whom — nathless  her  chilling  manner  and  lofty 
presence — I  hoped  yet  to  hail  as  a  very  creditable 
mother-in-law. 
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I  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  to  go  where 
glory  waited  me.  I  might  cross  her  exchisive  path 
no  more ;  so  my  Lady  Naseby  seemed  quite  dis- 
posed to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  received  me  with 
that  which  was — for  her — unusual  kindness,  and 
an  cmjoressement  which  made  the  eyes  of  her 
daughter  to  sparkle  with  pleasure. 

A  late  dinner  made  a  sad  hole  in  the  time  I 
had  hoped  to  spend  with  Estelle ;  yet  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  beside  her  —  a  pleasure  that 
was  clouded  by  the  conviction  that  my  presence 
would  soon  be  imperatively  requisite  at  the  bar- 
racks, where  so  much  was  to  be  done  ere  morn- 
ing, and  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  abridge 
even  this,  my  farewell  visit,  to  pleasant  Walcot 
Park,  and  all  who  were  there. 

Fortunately,  Lady  Naseby  went  quietly  to  sleep 
in  her  boudoir  after  dinner,  with  Tiny  on  her  lap ; 
Sir  Madoc  obligingly  went  into  the  library  to 
WTite ;  and  Winifred  suggested  a  turn  in  the  con- 
servatory, where  for  a  little  time  she  adroitl}"  left 
Estelle  and  me  together. 

There  is  no  utility  in  dwelling  on  how  we 
sealed  our  reconciliation  and  renewed  our  troth, 
when  once  more  I  placed  my  ring  upon  her  finger ; 
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or  in  rehearsing  tlie  soft  and  tender  words — per- 
haps (0  Heaven  !)  the  Hwaddle' — we  spoke  for 
an  indescribable  few  minutes,  and  how  each  said 
to  the  other  that  our  apparent  separation  had  been 
as  a  living  death.  But  now  all  that  misery  was 
over ;  we  loved  each  other  more  than  ever,  and  the 
grave  alone  could  part  us  finally;  words,  the 
prompting  of  the  heart,  came  readily,  till  our 
emotions  became  too  deep,  and  she  agreed  that  I 
should  write  to  her  boldly,  ^  as  ere  long  mamma, 
through  good  Sir  Madoc,  must  know  all.'  And  so 
we  leaned  against  a  great  flower-stand,  almost  hid- 
den by  gorgeous  azaleas,  our  hands  tightly  clasped 
in  each  other,  eyes  looking  fondly  into  eyes,  and 
feeling  that  the  depth  of  our  tenderness  formed  for 
us  one  of  those  few-and-far-between  portions  of  ex- 
istence when  time  seems  to  stand  still,  when  silence 
is  made  eloquent  by  the  beatings  of  the  heart, 
when  we  almost  forget  we  are  mortal,  and  feel  as 
if  earth  had  become  heaven. 

From  this  species  of  happy  trance  we  were 
roughly  roused  by  the  crash  of  a  great  majolica 
vase,  containing  a  giant  cactus,  and  a  voice  ex- 
claiming querulously. 
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*  God  bless  my  soul ! — Pardon  me ;  I  did  not 
know  any  one  was  here.' 

*  The  devil  you  didn't  !'  was  my  blunt  re- 
joinder.' 

And  there,  with  gold  glasses  on  his  long  aris- 
tocratic nose,  and  in  his  richly-tasselled  robe  de 
cliainhre  and  embroidered  slippers,  stood  my  Lord 
Pottersleigh,  whom  I  knew  not  to  be  at  Walcot 
Park,  as  he  had  been  nursing  his  gout  upstairs  ; 
and  now  I  wished  his  lordship  in  a  hotter  climate 
than  the  quarters  of  the  2nd  AVest  India  for  his 
unwelcome  interruption. 

Of  what  he  had  seen  or  what  he  thought  I 
cared  not  a  rush,  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned;  and 
a  few  minutes  later  saw  me,  after  a  hurried  fare- 
well to  all,  with  the  pleasure  of  remembered  kisses 
on  my  lips,  and  my  heart  full  of  mingled  joy  and 
sadness,  triumph  and  prayerful  hope  for  the  peril- 
ous future,  flying  at  full  gallop  back  to  Winches- 
ter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  BOARD  THE  URGENT. 

*  Weather  bit  your  chain,  and  cast  loose  the  top- 
sails!' cried  a  hoarse  voice,  rousing  me  from  a  re- 
verie into  which  I  had  fallen — one  of  those  waking- 
dreams  in  which  I  am  so  apt  to  indulge. 

• 

By  this  time  the  quarter-boats  had  been 
hoisted  in,  and  the  anchor  got  up  '  reluctant  from 
its  oozy  cave' — no  slight  matter  in  the  great  troop- 
ship Urgent — when  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  even 
under  the  lee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  as  her 
head  pitched  into  .the  sea,  the  water  rushed  through 
the  hawse-holes,  and  the  chain  cables  surged  in 
such  a  fashion  as  almost  to  start  the  windlass-bar- 
rel when  it  revolved  beneath  the  strength  of  many 
sturdy  arms,  and  tough,  though  bending  hand- 
spikes. 

Leaning  over  the  taffrail,  and  looking  at  the 
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dim  outline  of  tlie  coast  of  Hampshire  from  St. 
Helen's  Eoacls,  to  which  two  tugs  had  brought  us 
from  the  great  tidal  dock  at  Southampton  to  a  tem- 
porary anchorage,    and   seeing  Portsmouth,  with 
its  spires  and  shipping  steeped  in  a  golden  even- 
ing haze,  I  recalled  the  events  of  the  past  bustling 
day — could  it  be  that  only  a  day  had  passed  ? — 
since  'the  ifirst  bugle  sounded  eiitev  reveil,'  and  all 
our  detachments,  five  in  number,  destined  for  the 
army  of  the  East  had  paraded  amid  the  gray  light 
of  dawn,  in  the  barrack- square  at  Winchester,  in 
heavy  marching  order,  with  packs,  blankets,  and 
kettles,  and  marched  thence,  their  caps  and  mus- 
kets  decked  with   laurel-leaves,   the  drums   and 
fifes  playing  many  a  patriotic  air,  accompanied  by 
the  cheers  of  our  comrades,  and  the  tears  of  the 
girls  who  were  left  behind  us — the  girls  '  who  doat 
upon  the  military.' 

Yet  so  had  we  marched  —  the  drafts  of  the 
Scots  Koyals  and  Kentish  Buffs,  the  two  oldest 
regiments  in  the  world,  leading  the  way;  then 
came  those  of  the  7th  Fusileers,  my  own  of  the 
Eoyal  Welsh,  the  46th,  and  the  wild  boys  of  the 
88th  bringing  up  the  rear — to  the  railway  station, 
when  they  were  packed  in  carriages,  eight  file  to 
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each  compartment — packed  like  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  yet  all  were  singing  merrily,  their 
spirits  high  though  their  purses  were  empty,  the 
last  of  their  '  clearings'  having  gone  in  the  grog- 
shop and  canteen  over  night ;  and  there  by  that 
railway  platform  many  saw  the  last  they  were  to 
see,  in  this  life,  at  least,  of  those  they  loved  best 
on  earth — the  wife  of  her  husband,  the  parent  of 
the  child — separated  all,  with  the  sound  of  the 
fatal  drum  in  their  ears,  and  the  sadness  of  re- 
membered kisses  on  their  lips,  or  tear-wetted 
cheeks,  till,  with  a  shriek  and  a  snort,  the  iron 
horse  swept  them  away  on  his  rapid  journey. 

I  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  fellows 
around  me.  It  was  impossible  not  to  do  so  ;  and 
yet,  amid  it  all,  there  was  the  recollection  of  a 
woman's  face,  so  pale  and  beautiful,  as  I  had  seen 
it  last  (when  bidding  a  brief  and  formal  farewell 
at  the  drawing-room  door  of  Walcot  Park),  with 
her  mouth  half  open,  her  sorrowful  eyes  full  of 
earnestness,  and  the  tender  under  lip  clenched  by 
the  teeth  above  it,  as  if  to  restrain  emotion  and 
repress  tears — the  face  of  Estelle  Cressingham. 

My  heart  and  thoughts  were  with  her,  while 
mechanically  I  had,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  see  to 
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the  most  prosaic  wants  of  my  detacliment,  consist- 
ing of  one  officer  (Hugh  Price),  two  sergeants, 
and  forty  rank  and  file  of  the  Eoyal  Welsh.  To 
the  latter  were  issued  their  coarse  canvas  fatigue- 
frocks.  I  had  to  see  their  muskets  racked,  their 
berths  allotted,  the  messes  and  watches  formed, 
the  ammunition  secured,  and  fifty  other  things  re- 
quired by  her  Majesty's  regulations. 

All  baggage  not  required  for  the  voyage  was 
sent  below;  and  we  heartily  quizzed  poor  Price, 
whose  bullock  trunks  were  alleged  to  contain  only 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  odd  tiny  kids,  variously- 
tinted  locks  of  hair,  and  faded  ribbons.  But  strict 
orders  were  issued  concerning  smoking,  as  we  had 
gunpowder  in  the  lower  hold;  and  a  number  of 
four-wheeled  hospital-wagons  for  the  Land  Trans- 
port Corps,  grimly  suggestive,  as  each  vehicle  was 
divided  into  four  compartments,  fitted  to  receive 
four  killed  or  wounded  men,  on  commodious 
stretchers,  with  under -carriages,  canopies,  and 
medicine-chests. 

Some  of  my  brother  officers  were  glad  enough, 
glory  apart,  to  be  leaving  Jews  and  lawyers,  '  shent 
per  shent*  and  legal  roguery,  behind  them.  One 
of  the  former  tribe,  having  followed  Eaymond  Mos- 
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tyn  concerning  a  bill  discounted  at  only  sixty  per 
cent,  came  alongside,  insisting  that  the  balance 
should  be  taken  half  in  cash,  and  half  in  a  '  war- 
ranted Correggio,'  with  some  villanous  wine  for 
the  voyage,  and  some  jewelry  '  for  the  girls  at 
Malta;'  but  he  was  swamped  in  his  boat  under 
the  counter,  when  the  first  mate  unceremoniously 
cast  loose  the  painter,  and  sent  old  Moses — *  Mam- 
mon incarnate' — to  leeward,  shrieking  and  cursing 
in  rage  and  terror. 

So  my  short  reverie  was  completely  broken  now, 
as  the  great  ship,  with  her  deck  crowded  by  soldiers 
in  forage-caps  and  gray  greatcoats,  swayed  round, 
and  our  skipper,  an  old  man-o'-war  lieutenant, 
from  the  poop  continued  his  orders  with  that 
promptitude  and  tone  of  authority  which  are  best 
learned  under  the  long  pennant. 

*  Make  sail  on  her,  my  lads,  with  a  will !'  he 
cried.  And  the  watch  rushed  to  the  coils  at  the 
belaying-pins,  aided  by  the  soldiers  told  off  for 
deck  duty.  *  Cast  loose  the  topsails  !  hoist  away, 
and  sheet  home !' 

'  Bear  a  hand,  forecastle,  'there !  cat  and  fish 
the  anchor!'  added  the  first  mate;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  heavy  head-sea — the  same  sea 
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where,  by  that  shore  now  lessening  in  the  dis- 
tance, Danish  Canute  taught  his  servile  Saxon 
courtiers  the  lesson  of  humility — we  bore  past 
Sanclown  Bay,  with  its  old  square  fort  of  bluff 
King  Harry's  day  upon  its  level  beach  ;  and  Ports- 
mouth's spires  and  Selsey  Point  sunk  fast  upon 
our  lee,  while  our  bugles  were  announcing  sun- 
set. And  then  something  of  sadness  and  silence 
seemed  to  steal  over  the  once  noisy  groups,  as 
they  gathered  by  the  starboard  side,  when  we 
cleared  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When  the  yards  were 
squared,  more  sail  was  made  on  the  Urgent ;  and 
before  the  north  wind  we  stood  down  the  Channel, 
and  ere  the  same  bugles  sounded  again,  for  all 
save  the  deck-watches  to  turn-in  below,  we  were 
standing  well  over  to  the  coast  of  France.  The 
white  cliffs  had  melted  into  the  world  of  waters, 
and  we  had  bidden  a  long  good-night  to  dear  old 
England. 

The  twinkling  light  on  St.  Catharine's  Point 
lingered  long  at  the  horizon,  and  was  watched 
by  many  an  eye,  as  Mostyn,  Clavell,  and  I,  with 
others,  cigar  in  mouth,  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
poop,  surmising  what  awaited  us  in  the  land  for 
which  we  were  bound. 
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As  yet  the  land  forces  of  the  Allies  had  not 
come  to  blows  with  the  Kussians ;  but  the  imperial 
fort  and  mole  at  Odessa  (works  constructed  at  vast 
cost  and  care  by  Catharine  and  Alexander)  had 
been  destroyed,  and  all  their  ships  of  war  lying 
there  had  been  burned  or  sunk  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet.  The  Kussians  had  taken  and  burned 
our  war-steamer  the  Tiger,  and  cruelly  bombarded 
Sinope.  The  Turks  had  driven  them  across  the 
Danube,  and  defeated  them  at  Giurgevo,  but  had 
lost  a  subsequent  battle  in  Armenia.  Napier  had 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  forts  upon  the  Aland 
Isles  in  the  Baltic ;  and  we  on  board  the  Urgent, 
with  many  other  successive  drafts  departing  east  * 
ward,  from  every  British  port  south  of  Aberdeen, 
were  full  of  ardour  and  of  hope  to  be  in  time  to 
share  in  the  landing  that  was  to  be  made  at  last 
upon  the  coast  of  the  enemy,  though  no  one  knew 
ivliere. 


CHAPTER  X. 

*  ICH  DIEN.' 

And  now,  while  the  stately  troop -ship  Urgent  is 
23assing  under  the  guns  of  old  Gib,  and  ploughing 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  may  explain 
that  which  may  have  been  a  puzzle  to  the  non- 
military  reader — the  meaning  of  'the  Red  Dragon.' 
In  the  breasts  of  all  who  serve  or  have  served 
in  the  army  there  exist  an  esimt  de  corps,  a  filial 
attachment,  to  all  that  belongs  to  their  regiment, 
to  its  past  history,  its  conduct  in  peace  and  war, 
its  badges  won  in  battle — those  honours  which  are 
the  heraldry  of  the  service,  and  connected  with  the 
glory  of  the  empire — in  its  officers  and  soldiers  of 
all  ranks.  This  sentiment  is  more  peculiar  to 
some  regiments  perhaps  than  others,  especially 
those  which,  like  the  Scottish  and  Irish,  have  dis- 
tinct nationalities  to  represent  and  uphold ;  but  to 
none  is  it  more  applicable  than  the  old  Fusileers, 
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whose  motto  is  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  By 
esprit  de  corps  the  good  and  brave  are  excited  to 
fresh  feats  of  valour,  and  the  evil-disposed  are  fre- 
quently deterred  from  risking  disgrace  by  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  duty  it  inculcates,  and  what 
is  required  of  them  by  their  comrades  ;  for,  like  a 
Highland  clan,  a  regiment  has  its  own  peculiar 
annals  and  traditions.  It  is  a  community,  a  family, 
a  brotherhood,  and  should  be  the  soldier's  happy 
though  movable  home  ;  while  a  regiment  great  in 
history  '  bears  so  far  a  resemblance  to  the  immortal 
gods  as  to  be  old  in  power  and  glory,  yet  to  have 
always  the  freshness  of  youth.' 

So  it  is  and  has  been  with  mine,  which  was 
first  embodied  at  Ludlow  in  Shropshire  in  1689, 
from  thirteen  companies  of  soldiers,  raised  specially 
in  Wales,  under  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose 
cousin,  Colonel  Charles  Herbert,  M.P.  for  Mont- 
gomery, was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  Fusileers,  in 
his  buff  coat  and  cuirass,  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
after  having  led  them  through  a  bog  up  to  the 
waistbelt,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Irish.  His 
successor,  the  valiant  Toby  Purcell,  who  had  been 
major  of  the  regiment,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  huge  spurs, 
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worn  by  liim  on  that  memorable  occasion,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  corps,  being  always  in  possession 
of  the  senior  major  for  the  time  being. 

To  attempt  a  memoir  of  the  regiment  would 
be  to  compile  a  history  of  all  the  wars  of  Britain 
since  the  Ke volution.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on 
every  field,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
those  of  Flanders  (where  '  our  army  swore  so  ter- 
ribly'), at  Minden,  in  America,  Egypt,  and  the 
ever-glorious  Peninsula,  the  Welsh  Fusileers  have 
been  in  the  van  of  honour,  and,  like  their  Scottish 
comrades,  might  well  term  themselves  '  second  to 
none.' 

Among  the  last  shots  fired  after  Waterloo  were 
those  discharged  by  the  Fusileers,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  six  days  subsequent  to  the  battle, 
they  entered  Cambrai  by  the  old  breach  near  the 
Port  du  Paris. 

As  it  is  common  for  corps  from  mountainous 
districts  to  have  some  pet  animal — as  the  High- 
landers often  have  a  stag — as  a  fond  symbol  to 
remind  them  of  home  and  country,  the  regiment 
has  the  privilege  of  passing  in  review  preceded  by 
a  goat  with  gilded  horns,  adorned  with  ringlets  of 
flowers,  and  a  plate  inscribed  with  its  badge. 
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No  record  is  preserved  of  the  actual  loss  of  the 
regiment  at  Bunker's  Hill,  though  the  assertion  of 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  that  on  that  bloody 
day  *  the  Welsh  Fusileers  had  not  a  man  left  to 
saddle  their  goat,'  which  went  into  action  with 
them,  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  only  five  grenadiers  escaped;  while  Mrs. 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States,  says  of  that  battle, 
'  our  enemies  were  cut  down  like  grass  ;  and  hut 
one  officer  of  all  the  Welsh  Fusileers  remains  to 
tell  his  story.' 

When  old  Billy,  the  favourite  goat  of  the  23rd, 
departed  this  life  in  peace  in  the  Caribbean  Isles, 
whence  he  had  accompanied  the  regiment  from 
Canada  in  1844,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  learn- 
ing that  he  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  soldiers, 
sent  to  them  from  Windsor  Park  a  magnificent 
pair  of  the  pure  Cashmerian  breed,  which  had 
been  presented  to  her  by  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

On  every  1st  of  March,  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  tutelary  patron  St.  David,  the  officers  give  a 
splendid  entertainment ;  and  when  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved, and  the  leek  duly  eaten,  the  first  toast  is  a 
bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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memory  of  old  Toby  Purcell  is  not  forgotten,  and, 
as  the  order  lias  it,  the  band  plays  * "  The  noble 
Eace  of  Shenkin,"  while  a  drum-boy  mounted  on 
the  goat,  which  is  richly  caparisoned  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  led  thrice  round  the  table  by  the  drum- 
major.' 

At  Boston  in  1775  a  goat  somewhat  resented 
this  exhibition,  by  breaking  away  from  the  mess- 
room,  and  rushing  into  the  barracks  with  all  his 
trappings  on. 

There  are  few  battle-fields  honourable  to  Bri- 
tain where  the  Welsh  Fusileers  have  not  left  their 
bones.  The  colours  which  wave  over  their  ranks 
show  a  goodly  list  of  hard-won  honours  ;  '  bloody 
and  hard-won  honours,'  says  a  writer.  'Arthur 
himself,  Cadwallader,  Glendower,  and  many  an 
ancient  Cambrian  chief,  might  in  ghostly  form — 
if  ghosts  can  grudge — envy  their  bold  descendants 
the  fame  of  these  modern  exploits,  and  confess 
that  the  lance  and  the  corselet,  the  falchion  and 
the  mace,  have  done  no  greater  deeds  than  those 
of  the  firelock  and  the  buff-belt,  the  bayonet  and 
sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge.' 

On  their  colours  are  the  two  badges  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince — the  Kising  Sun  and  the  Eed 
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Dragon ;  '  a  dragon  addorsed  gules,  passant,  on  a 
mountain  vert,'  as  the  heralds  have  it.  This  was 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Cambrian  Principality, 
with  the  significant  motto  Ich  dien,  ^1  serve.' 

And  now,  at  the  very  time  the  Urgent  was 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  the  regiment  was  on 
its  way,  with  others,  to  win  fresh  laurels  by  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  with  his  horns  gaily 
gilded,  and  a  handsome  regimental  silver  plate 
clasped  on  his  forehead,  Carneydd  Llewellyn, 
whilom  the  caressed  pet  of  the  gentle  Winny 
Lloyd,  was  landing  with  them  at  Kalamita  Bay, 
and  the  hordes  of  Menschikoff  were  pouring  for- 
ward  from  Sebastopol.' 


* 


*  The  artillery  of  the  Prussian  Guard  have  also  had 
constantly  a  goat,  its  neck  encircled  by  a  beautiful  collar, 
and  one  named  by  the  soldiers  '  Herr  Schneider,'  accom- 
panied them  in  every  battle,  from  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  18(i()  till  the  peace  in  1870.  He  always  marched 
with  the  men  of  the  first  gun.  At  Koninghof,  Herr 
Schneider  was  left  in  the  rear,  tied  to  a  powder  caisson ; 
but  he  broke  loose,  came  to  the  front  at  full 'gallop,  and 
was  recaptured  under  fire ;  the  soldiers  afterwards  at- 
tached to  his  collar  a  copper  medal,  made  from  a  pan 
found  among  the  captured  cooking  utensils  of  General  Co- 
ronini.  His  death  was  formally  announced  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Guard  in  the  Berlin  VossiscJie  Zeitumj. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NEWS  OF  BATTLE. 

We  came  in  sight  of  Malta  at  daybreak  on  the 
28th  of  September,  and  about  noon  dropped  our 
anchor  in  the  Marsamuscetta,  or  quarantine  har- 
bour, where  all  ships  under  the  rank  of  a  frigate 
must  go.  This  celebrated  isle,  the  master-key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  link  that  connects  us  with 
Egypt  and  India,  was  a  new  scene  to  me.  Mostyn 
and  some  others  on  board  the  Urgent  had  been 
quartered  there  before,  and  while  I  was  surveying 
the  vast  strength  of  its  batteries  of  white  sand- 
stone, with  those  apparently  countless  cannon  that 
peer  through  the  deep  embrasures,  or  frown  en 
barbette  over  the  sea;  the  quaint  appearance  of 
those  streets  of  stairs  which  Byron  anathematised; 
the  singular  architecture  of  the  houses,  so  Moor- 
ish in  style  and  aspect,  with  heavy  overhanging 
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balconies  and  flat  roofs  all  connected,  so  tliat  tlie 
dwellers  therein  can  make  a  common  promenade 
of  them;  the  groups  of  picturesque,  half-nude,  and 
tawny  Maltese ;  the  monks  and  clerical  students  in 
rusty  black  cloaks  and  triangular  hats ;  the  Greek 
sailors,  in  short  jackets  and  baggy  blue  breeches ; 
the  numbers  of  scarlet  uniforms,  and  those  of  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  (for  two  French  three 
deckers  full  of  the  latter  had  just  come  in) ;  the 
naked  boys  who  dived  for  halfpence  in  the  har- 
bour, and  jabbered  a  dialect  that  was  more  Arabic 
than  Italian, — while  surveying  all  this  from  the 
poop  through  my  field-glass,  Mostyn  was  pointing 
out  to  me  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  John,  some  of 
the  auberges  of  the  knights,  and  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  a  fruit  lunch  in  the  Strada  Reale,  a 
drive  to  Monte  Benjemma,  a  dinner  at  Morell's  in 
the  Strada  Forni,  a  cigar  on  the  ramparts,  and 
then  dropping  into  the  opera-house,  which  was 
built  by  the  Grand-master  Manoel  Vilhena,  and 
where  the  best  singers  from  La  Scala  may  be 
heard  in  the  season ;  and  Price  of  ours  was  al- 
ready soft  and  poetical  in  the  ideas  of  faldettas 
of  lace,  black  eyes,  short  skirts,  and  taper  ankles, 
and  anticipating  or  suggesting  various  soft  things. 
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While  the  soldiers  clustered  in  the  waist,  as  thick 
as  bees,  the  officers  were  all  busy  with  their  lorg- 
nettes on  the  poop,  or  in  preparation  for  a  run 
ashore,  when  the  bells  of  Valetta  began  to  ring  a 
merry  peal,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  show  all 
their  colours,  and  a  gun  flashed  redly  from  the 
massive  granite  ramparts  of  St.  Elmo,  a  place  of 
enormous  strength,  having  in  its  lower  bastions 
a  sunk  barrack,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand 
infantry. 

*  Another  gun!'  exclaimed  little  Tom  Clavell, 
as  a  second  cannon  sent  its  peal  over  the  flat  roofs, 
and  another;  '  a  salute,  by  Jove  !  What  is  up  — 
is  this  an  anniversary  ?' 

It  was  no  anniversary,  however,  and  on  the 
troopship  coming  to  anchor  in  the  crowxled  and 
busy  harbour,  and  the  quarantine  boat  coming  on 
board,  we  soon  learned  what  was  *up;'  the  news 
spread  like  lightning  through  the  vessel  from  lip 
to  lip  and  ear  to  ear ;  the  hum  grew  into  a  roar, 
and  ended  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors  giving  three 
hearty  cheers,  to  which  many  responded  from  other 
ships,  and  from  the  shore  ;  while  the  bands  of  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  on  board  the  three-deckers 
struck  up  the  '  Marseillaise.' 
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News  had  just  come  in  that  four  days  ago  a 
battle  had  been  fought  by  Lord  Eaglan  and  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  at  a  place  called  the  Alma  in 
Crim  Tartary;  that  the  allied  troops  after  terrible 
slaughter  were  victorious,  and  the  Russians  were 
in  full  retreat. 

That  evening  a  few  of  us  dined  at  the  mess  of 
the  Buffs,  a  battalion  of  which  was  quartered  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  officers  occupied  one 
of  the  knights'  palaces — the  Auberge  de  Baviere 
— near  that  bastion  where  the  Scottish  hero  of 
Alexandria  is  lying  in  the  grave  that  so  becomes 

his  fate  and  character.     This  auberge  is  a  hand- 

• 
some  building  overlooking  the  blue  sea,  which  al- 
most w^ashes  its  walls;  and  there  we  heard  the 
first  hasty  details  of  that  glorious  battle,  the  story 
of  which  filled  our  hearts  with  regret  and  envy 
that  we  had  not  borne  a  share  in  it,  and  which 
formed  a  source  of  terrible  anxiety  to  the  poor 
wives  of  many  officers  who  had  left  them  behind 
at  Malta,  and  who  could  only  see  the  fatal  lists 
after  their  transmission  to  London. 

We  heard  the  brief  story  of  that  tremendous 
uphill  charge  made  by  the  Light  Division — the 
Welsh  Fusileers,  the  19th,  33rd,  88th,  and  other 
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regiments — supported  by  the  Guards  and  High- 
landers ;  that  the  33rd  alone  had  nineteen  reliefs 
shot  under  their  two  colours,  which  were  perfor- 
ated by  sixty-five  bullet-holes.  "VVe  heard  how 
Colonel  Chesters  of  ours,  and  eight  of  his  officers, 
fell  dead  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  Charley 
Gwynne,  Phil  Caradoc,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

'  On,  on,  my  gallant  23rd!'  were  the  last  words 
of  Chesters,  as  he  fell  from  his  horse. 

We  heard  how  two  of  our  boy  ensigns,  Buller 
and  little  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  were  shot  dead 
with  the  colours  in  their  hands ;  how  Connelly, 
Wynne,  young  Kadcliffe,  and  many  more,  all  fell 
sword  in  hand ;  how  the  regiment  had  fought  like 
tigers,  and  that  Sir  George  Brown,  after  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  led  them  on  foot,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  crying,  '  Hurrah  for  the  Royal 
Welsh  !     Come  on,  my  boys  !' 

And  oil  they  went,  till  Private  Evans  planted 
the  Red  Dragon  on  the  great  redoubt,  where  nine 
hundred  men  were  lying  dead. 

The  heights  were  taken  by  a  rush,  and  the 
first  gun  captured  from  the  Russians  was  by  Major 
Bell  of  ours,  wdio  brought  it  out  of  the  field. 
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A  passionate  glow  of  triumph  and.  exultation 
filled  my  heart ;  I  felt  proud  of  our  army,  but  of 
my  regiment  in  particular,  for  the  brave  fellows 
of  the  Buffs  were  loud  in  their  commendations  of 
the  23rd ;  proud  that  I  wore  the  same  uniform 
and  the  same  badges  in  which  so  many  had 
perished  with  honour.  None  but  a  soldier,  per- 
haps, can  feel  or  understand  all  this,  or  that  esiwit 
de  corps  already  referred  to,  and  which  sums  up 
love  of  country,  kindred,  pride  of  self  and  profes- 
sion, in  one.  But  anon  came  the  chilling  and 
mortifjdng  reflection  that  I  enjoyed  only  reflected 
honours. 

Why  was  I  now  seated  amid  the  splendour  anTl 
luxury  of  a  mess  in  the  Auberge  de  Baviere  ? 
Why  was  I  not  yonder,  where  so  many  had  won 
glory  or  a  grave  ?  How  provoking  was  the  chance, 
the  mere  chain  of  military  contingencies,  by  which 
I  had  lost  all  participation  in  that  great  battle,  the 
first  fought  in  Europe  since  Waterloo — this  Alma, 
that  was  now  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  wife  and  mother,  fought  and  won 
while  we  had  been  sailing  on  the  sea,  and  while 
the  unconscious  folks  at  home  throughout  the 
British  Isles  were  going  about  their  peaceful  avo- 
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cations;  when  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
parents  and  wives,  whose  tenderest  thoughts  were 
with  our  gallant  little  host,  were  ignorant  that 
those  they  loved  hest  on  earth  perhaps  were  al- 
ready cold,  mutilated,  and  buried  in  hasty  graves 
beneath  its  surface,  in  a  place  before  unheard  of, 
or  by  them  unknown. 

So  great  was  the  slaughter  in  my  own  regi- 
ment, that  though  I  was  only  a  lieutenant,  there 
seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  my  winning  ere 
long  the  huge  spurs  worn  by  Toby  Purcell  at  the 
Boyne  Water ;  but  my  turn  of  sharp  service  was 
coming;  for,  though  I  could  not  foresee  it  all  then, 
Inkermann  was  yet  to  be  fought,  the  Quarries  to  be 
contested,  the  Mamelon  and  Redan  to  be  stormed, 
and  Sebastopol  itself  had  yet  to  fall. 

Had  I  shared  in  that  battle  by  the  Alma,  I 
might  have  perished,  and  been  lost  to  Estelle  for 
ever ;  leaving  her,  perhaps,  to  be  wooed  and  won 
by  another,  when  I  was  dead  and  forgotten  like 
the  last  year's  snow. 

This  reflection  cooled  my  ardour  a  little ;  for 
love  made  me  selfish,  or  disposed  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical of  my  person,  after  my  enthusiasm  and 
the  fumes  of  the  Buffs'  champagne  passed  away ; 
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and  now  from  Malta  I  wrote  the  first  letter  I  had 
ever  addressed  to  her,  full  of  what  the  reader  may 
imagine,  and  sent  with  it  a  suite  of  those  delicate 
and  beautiful  gold  filigree  ornaments,  for  the  manu- 
facture ofwhich  the  Maltese  jewellers  are  so  famed; 
and  when  I  sealed  my  packet  at  the  Clarendon  in 
the  Strada  San  Paola,  I  sighed  while  reflecting 
that  I  could  receive  no  answer  to  it,  with  assur- 
ances of  her  love  and  sorrow,  until  after  I  had  been 
face  to  face  with  those  same  Muscovites  whom  my 
comrades  had  hurled  from  the  heights  of  the  Alma. 

Three  days  after  this  intelligence  arrived  we 
quitted  Malta,  and  had  a  fair  and  rapid  run  for  tl^e 
Dardanelles.  The  first  morning  found  us,  with 
manj^  a  consort  full  of  troops,  skirting,  under  easy 
sail,  the  barren-looking  isle  of  Cerigo — of  old,  the 
fabled  abode  of  the  goddess  of  love,  now  the  Bot- 
any Bay  of  the  lonians  ;  its  picturesque  old  town 
and  fort  encircled  by  a  chain  of  bare,  brown,  and 
rugged  mountains,  whose  peaks  the  rising  sun  was 
tipping  with  fire. 

As  if  to  remind  us  that  we  were  near  the  land 

of  Minerva,  and  of  the  curious  Ascalaphus, 

'  begat  in  Stygian  shades 
On  Orphne,  famed  among  Avernal  maids,' 
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many  little  dusky  owls  perched  on  the  yards  and 
booms,  where  they  permitted  themselves  to  be 
caught.  Ere  long  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  came 
in  sight — that  long  tract  of  rock  connecting  the 
bleak-looking  Morea  with  the  Grrecian  continent, 
and  uniting  two  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  the 
classical  names  of  which  recalled  the  days  of  our 
schoolboy  tasks ;  thence  on  to  Candia,  the  hills  of 
which  rose  so  pale  and  w-hite  from  the  deep  indigo 
blue  of  the  sea,  that  they  seemed  as  if  sheeted 
with  the  snow  of  an  early  winter ;  but  when  we 
drew  nearer  the  shore,  the  land-wind  wafted  to- 
wards us  the  aromatic  odour  that  arises  from  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  the  vast  quantity  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  there  grow  wild,  and  form  food  for 
the  wild  goats  and  hares. 

Every  hour  produced  some  new,  or  rather 
ancient,  object  of  interest  as  w^e  ploughed  the 
classic  waters  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  no  man 
among  us,  w4io  had  read  and  knew  the  past  glo- 
ries, traditions,  and  poetry  of  the  shores  we  looked 
on,  could  hear  uttered  without  deep  interest  the 
names  of  those  isles  and  bays, — that  on  yonder 
plain,  as  we  skirted  the  mainland  of  Asia,  stood 
the  Troy  of  Priam ;  that  yonder  hill  towering  in 
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the  background,  a  purple  cone  against  a  golden 
sky,  was  Mount  Ida  capped  with  snow,  Scamander 
flowing  at  its  foot ;  Ida,  where  Paris,  the  princely 
shepherd,  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus, 
and  whence  the  assembled  gods  beheld  the  Trojan 
strife ;  for  every  rock  and  peak  we  looked  on  was 
full  of  the  memories  of  ancient  days,  and  of  that 
*  bright  land  of  battle  and  of  song,'  which  Byron 
loved  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiasm. 

Dusk  was  closing  as  we  entered  the  Helles- 
pont ;  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  were,  how- 
ever, distinctly  visible,  and  we  could  see  the  red 
lights  that  shone  in  the  Turkish  fort,  and  the 
windmills  whirling  on  the  Sigean  promontory,  as- 
we  glided,  with  squared  yards,  before  a  fair  and 
steady  breeze,  into  those  famous  straits  which  Mo- 
hammed IV.  fortified  to  secure  his  city  and  fleets 
against  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Venetians;  and 
now,  as  I  do  not  mean  '  to  talk  guide-book,'  our 
next  chapter  will  find  us  in  the  land  of  strife  and 
toil,  of  battle  and  the  pest ;  in  that  Crim  Tartary 
which,  to  so  many  among  us,  was  to  prove  the 
land  of  death  and  doom. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNDER   CANVAS. 

The  4th  of  October  found  me  with  my  regiment 
(my  detatchment  *  handed  over,'  and  responsibility, 
so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  past)  before  Sebastopol, 
which  our  army  had  now  environed,  on  one  side 
at  least.  And  now  I  was  face  to  face  with  the 
Russians  at  last,  and  war  had  become  a  terrible 
reality. 

Tents  had  been  landed,  and  all  the  troops  were 
fairly  under  canvas. 

Our  camp  was  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  in- 
trenchments  dug  all  round  it,  and  connected  with 
those  of  the  French,  which  extended  to  the  sea 
on  their  left,  while  our  right  lay  towards  the  val- 
ley of  Inkermann,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  on  a 
chalky  cliff,  190  feet  high  at  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, rose  the  city  of  Sebastopol,  with  all  its  lofty 
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ivliite  mansions,  that  ran  in  parallel  streets  up 
the  steep  acclivity.  In  memory  I  can  see  it  now, 
as  I  used  to  see  it  then,  from  the  trenches,  the 
advanced  rifle-pits,  or  through  the  triangular  door 
of  my  tent,  with  all  its  green-domed  churches,  its 
great  round  frowning  hatteries,  forts  Alexander 
and  Constantino  and  others,  perforated  for  cannon, 
tier  above  tier ;  and  far  inland  apparently,  for  a 
distance  after  even  the  suburbs  had  ceased,  were 
seen  the  tall  slender  masts  of  the  numerous  ship- 
ping that  had  taken  shelter  in  the  far  recesses  of 
the  harbour,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tchernaya, 
from  our  fleets  (which  now  commanded  all  the 
Black  Sea).  And  a  pretty  sight  they  formed  in  a 
sunny  day,  when  all  their  white  canvas  was  hang- 
ing idly  on  the  yards  to  dry. 

Nearer  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour  were 
the  enormous  dark  hulls  of  the  line-of-battle  ships 
— the  Three  Godheads  of  120  guns,  the  Silistria 
of  84,  the  Paris  and  Constantino  120  each,  and 
other  vessels  of  that  splendid  fleet,  which  was 
soon  after  sunk  to  bar  our  entrance. 

Daily  the  Russians  threw  shot  and  shell  at  us, 
while  we  worked  hard  to  get  under  cover.  The 
sound  of  those  missiles  was  strange  and  exciting 
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at  first  to  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated  ;  but  after  a 
time  the  terrible  novelty  of  it  passed  away,  or  was 
heard  with  indifference ;  and  wdth  indifference  too 
even  those  who  had  not  been  at  Alma  learned  to 
look  on  the  killed  and  wounded,  who  were  daily 
and  nightly  borne  from  the  trenches  to  the  rear, 
the  latter  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  toil-worn 
surgeons,  and  the  former  to  lie  for  a  time  in  the 
dead-tents. 

The  siege-train  was  long  in  arriving.  ^  War 
tries  the  strength  of  the  military  framework,'  says 
Napier.  '  It  is  in  peace  the  framework  itself  must 
be  formed,  otherwise  barbarians  would  be  the  lead- 
ing soldiers  of  the  world.  A  ^jerfect  army  can  only 
he  made  by  civil  institutions.' 

Yet  with  us  such  was  the  state  of  the  *  frame- 
work,' by  the  results  of  a  beggarly  system  of  poli- 
tical economy,  that  when  war  was  declared — a  war 
after  forty  years  of  peace — our  arsenals  had  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  shells  for  the  first  battering- 
train,  and  the  fuses  issued  had  been  in  store  rot- 
ting and  decaying  since  the  days  of  Toulouse  and 
Waterloo.  This  was  but  one  among  the  many  in- 
stances of  gross  mismanagement  which  character- 
ised many  arrangements  of  the  expedition.      And 
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taking  advantage  of  tlie  delays,  nightly  tlie  Eus- 
sians,  with  marvellous  rapidity,  were  throwing  up 
additional  batteries  of  enormous  strength,  mounted 
with  cannon  taken  from  the  six  line-of-battle  ships 
which,  by  a  desperate  resolve  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff's,  were  ultimately  sunk  across  the  harbour- 
mouth,  where  we  could  see  the  sea-birds,  scared 
by  the  adverse  cannonade,  perching  at  times  on 
their  masts  and  royal-yards,  which  long  remained 
visible  above  the  water. 

Occasionally  our  war-steamers  came  near,  and 
then  their  crews  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
shells  into  the  town.  Far  up  the  inlet  lay  a  Kus» 
sian  man-of-war,  with  a  cannon  ingeniously  slung 
in  her  rigging.  The  shot  from  this,  as  they  could 
slue  it  in  any  direction,  greatly  annoyed  our  sap- 
pers, and  killed  many  of  them,  before  one  well- 
directed  ball  silenced  it  for  ever. 

Two  thousand  seamen  with  their  officers,  form- 
ing the  Naval  Brigade  of  gallant  memory,  were 
landed  from  our  fleet,  bringing  with  them  a  mag- 
nificent battering-train  of  ship-guns  of  the  largest 
calibre  ;  and  these  hardy  and  active  fellows  lent 
most  efficient  aid  in  dragging  their  ordnance  and 
the  stores  over  the  rough  and  hilly  ground  that 

VOL.  IT.  L 
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lies  between  Balaclava  and  the  city.  They  were 
all  in  exuberant  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
tracted *  spree'  ashore;  for  as  such  they  viewed 
the  circumstance  of  their  forming  a  part  of  the 
combined  forces  destined  to  take  Sebastopol,  and 
they  amused  and  astonished  the  red-coats  by  their 
freaks  and  pranks  under  fire,  and  their  ready  al- 
acrity, jollity,  and  muscular  strength. 

Guns  of  enormous  w^eight  and  long  range  w^ere 
fast  being  brought  into  position ;  the  trenches 
were  '  pushed'  with  vigour ;  and  now  the  work  of 
a  regular  siege — the  consecutive  history  of  which 
forms  no  part  of  my  narrative — was  begun  in  stern 
earnest  when  the  batteries  opened  on  the  16th 
October. 

Our  armies  were  placed  in  a  semicircle,  com- 
manding the  southern  side  of  this  great  fortified 
city  and  arsenal  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  heights  which  overlook  it, 
and  were  most  favourably  posted  for  the  usual 
operations  of  a  siege,  which  would  never  have 
been  necessary  had  it  been  entered  after  Alma 
was  won. 

A  deep  and  beautiful  ravine,  intersecting  the 
elevated   ground,  extended  from  the  harbour  of 
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the  doomed  city  to  Balaclava,  dividing  the  area  of 
the  allied  camp  into  two  portions.  The  French, 
I  have  said,  were  on  the  left,  and  we  held  the 
right. 

On  the  very  day  our  batteries  opened,  I  re- 
ceived the  notification  of  my  appointment  to  a 
company.  This  rapid  promotion  was  consequent 
to  the  sad  casualties  of  the  Alma ;  and  two  days 
after,  when  the  trench-guards  were  relieved  and  I 
came  off  duty  before  daybreak,  I  crept  back  to  my 
tent,  cold,  miserable,  and  weary,  to  find  my  man 
Evans — brother  of  the  gallant  private  of  the  same 
name  who  planted  the  Ked  Dragon  on  the  great 
redoubt — busy  preparing  a  breakfast  for  three, 
with  the  information  that  Caradoc  and  Gwynne, 
who  had  been  on  board  the  Hydaspes,  a  hospital 
ship  for  officers,  had  rejoined  the  night  before, 
and  had  added  their  repast  to  mine  for  the  sake 
of  society.  But  food  and  other  condiments  were 
already  scarce  in  the  camp,  and  tidings  that  they 
had  come  from  Balaclava  with  their  haversacks /^tZ^, 
caused  more  than  one  hungry  fellow  to  visit  my 
humble  abode,  the  canvas  walls  of  which  flapped 
drearily  in  the  wind,  that  came  sweeping  up  the 
valley  of  Inkermann. 
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Without  undressing,  as  the  morning  was  al- 
most in,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  camp-bed,  which 
served  me  in  lieu  of  a  sofa,  and  strove,  with  the 
aid  of  a  plaid,  a  railway-rug,  and  blanket,  to  get 
some  warmth  into  my  limbs,  after  the  chill  of  a 
night  spent  in  the  damp  trenches  ;  while  Evans, 
poor  fellow,  was  doing  his  best  to  boil  our  green 
and  ill-ground  coffee  in  a  camp-kettle  on  a  fire 
made  of  half-dried  drift-wood,  outside  my  tent, 
which  was  pitched  in  a  line  with  thousands  of 
others,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  overlooked 
the  valley  where  the  Tchernaya  flows. 

Though  the  season  was  considerably  advanced 
now,  the  days  were  hot,  but  the  nights  were  cor- 
respondingly chill ;  and  at  times  a  white  dense 
fog  came  rolling  up  from  the  Euxine,  rendering 
still  greater  the  discomfort  of  a  bell-tent,  as  it 
penetrated  every  crevice,  and  rendered  everything 
therein — one's  bedding  and  wearing  apparel,  even 
that  which  was  packed  in  overlands  and  bullock- 
trunks — damp,  while  sugar,  salt,  and  bread  be- 
came quite  moist.  Luckily,  somehow  it  did  not 
seem  to  affect  our  ammunition.  Then  there 
came  high  winds,  which  blew  every  night,  whist- 
ling over  the  hill-tops,  singing  amongst  the  tent- 
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ropes,  and  bellowing  clown  the  valley  of  Inker- 
mann. 

These  blasts  sometimes  cast  the  tent-ropes  loose 
by  uprooting  the  pegs,  causing  fears  lest  the  pole 
— whereon  hung  the  revolvers,  swords,  pans,  and 
kettles  of  the  occupants — might  snap,  and  compel 
them,  when  hoping  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  night's 
rest  off  duty,  to  come  forth  shivering  from  bed  to 
grope  for  the  loosened  pegs  amid  the  muddy  soil 
or  wet  grass,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  stone  or  a  stray 
shot — if  the  mallet  was  not  forthcoming — to  se- 
cure them  once  more. 

This  might  be  varied  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
which  sputtered  in  your  face  as  you  lay  abed,  till 
the  canvas  became  thoroughly  wetted,  and  so 
tightened.  Anon  it  might  shrink ;  then  the  ropes 
would  strain,  and  unless  you  were  in  time  to  relax 
them,  down  might  come  the  whole  domicile  in  a 
wet  mass  on  those  who  were  within  it. 

Now  and  then  a  random  shot  fired  from  Se 
bastopol,  or  the  whistling  shell,  with  a  sound 
like  t'wit-t'wit-t'wit,  describing  a  fiery  arc  as  it 
soared  athwart  the  midnight  sky  on  its  errand 
of  destruction,  varied  the  silence  and  darkness 
of  the  hour.     The  clink  of  shovels  and  pickaxes 
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came  ever  and  anon  from  tlie  trenches,  where  the 
miners  and  working-parties  were  pushing  their 
sap  towards  the  city.  The  sentinels  walked  their 
w^eary  round,  or  stood  still,  each  on  his  post, 
shivering,  it  might  be,  in  the  passing  blast,  but 
looking  fixedly  and  steadily  towards  the  enemy. 
The  rest  slept  soundly  after  their  day  of  toil  and 
danger,  watching,  starvation,  and  misery,  forget- 
ful of  the  Kussian  watchfires  that  burned  in  the 
distance,  heedless  of  the  perils  of  the  coming 
day,  and  of  ivliere  the  coming  night  might  find 
them.  And  so  the  night  would  pass,  till  the  morn- 
ing bugle  sounded ;  then  the  stir  and  bustle  be- 
gan, and  there  was  no  longer  rest  for  any,  from 
the  general  of  the  day  down  to  the  goat  of  the 
Welsh  Fusileers  :  the  cooking,  and  cleaning  of 
arms,  parade  of  reliefs  for  outpost  and  the  trenches, 
proceeded ;  but  these  without  sound  of  trumpet 
or  drum,  as  men  detailed  for  such  duties  do  every- 
thing silently ;  neither  do  their  sentries  take  any 
complimentary  notice  of  officers  passing  near  their 
posts. 

Ere  long  a  thousand  white  puffs,  spirting  up 
from  the  broken  ground  between  us  and  the  city, 
would  indicate  the  rifle-pits,  where  the  skirmishers 
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lay  oi  perdue,  taking  quiet  pot-shots  at  each  other 
from  behind  stones,  caper-bushes,  sand-bags,  and 
sap-rollers ;  and  shimmering  through  haze  and 
smoke — the  blue  smoke  of  the  *villanous  salt- 
petre'— rose  the  city  itself,  with  its  green  spires 
and  domes,  white  mansions,  and  bristling  bat- 
teries. 

And  so  I  saw  it  through  the  tent-door  as  the 
morning  drew  on,  and  the  golden  sunshine  be- 
gan to  stream  down  the  long  valley  of  Inkermann, 
*  the  city  of  caverns  ;'  while  our  foragers  were  on 
the  alert,  and  Turkish  horses  laden  with  hay,  and 
strings  of  low  four-wheeled  arabas,  driven  by  Tar- 
tars in  fur  skull-caps,  brown  jackets,  and  loose 
white  trousers,  would  vary  the  many  costumes  of 
the  camp.  And  the  morning  sunshine  fell  on 
other  things  which  were  less  lively, — the  long 
mounds  of  fresh  earth  where  the  dead  lay,  many 
of  them  covered  with  white  lime  dust  to  insure 
speedy  decay. 

And  then  began  that  daily  cannonade  against 
the  city — the  cannonade  that  was  to  last  till  we 
alone  expended  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  Heaven  alone  knows 
how  many  tons  of  shot  and  shell. 
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Often  I  lay  in  that  tent,  with  the  roar  of  the 
guns  in  my  ears,  pondering  over  the  comfort  of 
stone  walls,  of  English  sea-coal  fires,  and  oftener 
still  of  her  who  was  so  far  away,  she  so  nohly 
horn  and  rich,  surrounded,  as  I  knew  she  must 
always  he,  hy  all  that  wealth  and  luxury,  rank 
and  station  could  confer;  and  I  thought  long- 
ingly, '  0  for  aunt  Margaret's  mirror,  or  Surrey's 
magic  glass,  or  for  the  far-seeing  telescope  of  the 
nursery  tale,  that  I  might  see  her  once  again  !' 

Estelle's  promises  of  writing  to  me  had  not  heen 
fulfilled  as  yet,  or  her  answers  to  my  loving  and 
earnest  letters  from  Malta  and  the  Crimea  had 
miscarried. 

'Welcome,  Caradoc  !  welcome,  Gwynne  !'  cried 
I,  springing  off  the  camp-hed  as  my  two  friends 
entered  the  tent,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  occu- 
pant, as  my  lieutenant  was  on  hoard  the  Hydaspes 
ill  with  fever,  and  my  ensign,  a  poor  boy  fresh 
from  Westminster  school,  was  under  one  of  the 
horrid  mounds  in  the  shot-strewn  valley. 

*  Harry,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ? — how  goes 
it  ?  Missed  the  Alma,  eh  ?'  said  they  cheerfully, 
as  we  warmly  shook  hands. 

'  All  the  better,  perhaps,'  said  Mostyn,  who 
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now  joined  us,  while  Price  and  Clavell  soon  after 
dropped  in  also ;  so  two  had  to  sit  on  the  camp- 
bed,  while  the  rest  squatted  on  chests  or  buckets, 
and  as  for  a  table,  we  never  missed  it. 

*  And  you  were  hit,  Caradoc  ?' 

*  In  the  calf  of  the  left  leg,  Harr}^  prodded  by 
the  rusty  bayonet  of  a  fellow  who  lay  wounded  on 
the  ground,  and  who  continued  to  fire  after  us 
when  we  had  left  him  in  the  rear,  till  one  of  ours 
gave  him  the  coup  de  grace  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musket.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — the  goat 
went  up  hill  with  us,  and  I  couldn't,  even  while 
the  bullets  fell  like  hail  about  us,  resist  caressing 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  donor.' 

'  Poor  Winny  Lloyd  !' 
'Why  poor?'  asked  Phil. 

*  Well,  pretty,  then.  I  saw  her  just  before  I 
left  Southampton.' 

'  This  goat  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  care  of 
Caradoc,'  said  Gwynne ;  *he  rivals  its  keeper, 
little  Dicky  Koll  the  drummer,  in  his  anxiety  to 
procure  leaves,  and  buds  of  spurge,  birch,  and 
bird-cherry  for  it.' 

Phil  Caradoc  laughed,  and  muttered  something 
about  being  *  fond  of  animals;'  but  a  soft  expres- 
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sion  was  in  his  lianclsome  brown  eyes,  and  I  knew 
that  he  was  thinking  of  sweet  Winifred  Lloyd,  of 
his  bootless  suit,  and  the  pleasant  woods  of  Craig- 
aderyn. 

*  And  you,  Charley,  were  hit  too  ?  saw  your 
name  in  the  Gazette,''  said  I. 

'  A  ball  right  through  the  left  fore-arm,  clean 
as  a  whistle ;  but  it  is  almost  well.' 

*And  now  to  breakfast.  Look  sharp,  Evans, 
there's  a  good  fellow  !  A  morning  walk  from  Bala- 
clava to  the  front  gives  one  an  appetite,'  said  I. 

'  Yes,  that  one  may  not  often  have,  like  us,  the 
wherewith  to  satisfy.  An  appetite  is  the  most 
troublesome  thing  one  can  have  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sebastopol,'  replied  Phil. 

A  strange-looking  group  we  were  when  con- 
trasted with  our  appearance  when  last  we  met. 

Probably  not  one  of  us  had  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  complete  wash  for  a  week,  and  the  use  of  the 
razor  having  long  been  relinquished,  our  beards 
rivalled  that  of  Carneydd  Llewellyn  in  size,  if  not 
in  hue.  The  scarlet  uniforms,  with  lace  and  wings* 
of  gold,  in  which  we  had  landed,  we  had  marched 
and  fought  and  slept  in  for  weeks,  were  purple, 

*  Fiisileer  regimeuts  did  not  then  wear  epaulettes. 
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covered  with  cliscoloratious,  and  patched  with  any 
stuff  that  came  to  hand.    Our  trousers  had  turned 
from  Oxford  gray  to  something  of  a  red  hue,  with 
Crimean  mud.     Each  of  us  had  a  revolver  in  his 
sash  (which  we  then  wore  round  the  waist),  and  a 
canvas  haversack  or  well-worn  courier-bag  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  to  contain  whatever  he  might 
pick  up,  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  (some  were  less  par- 
ticular), in  the  shape  of  biscuits,  eggs,  fowls,  or 
potatoes.    Caradoc  carried  a  dead  duck  by  the  legs 
as  he  entered,  and  Charley  Gwynne  had  a  loaf  of 
Kussian  bread  hung  by  a  cord  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, like  a  pilgrim  at  La  Scala  Santa ;  while  Price^ 
had  actually  secured  a  lump  of  cheese  from  the 
wife  of  a  Tartar,  a  fair  one,  with  whom  the  uni- 
versal lover  had  found  favour  w4ien  foraging  in  the 
lovely  Baidar  Valley.    We  were  already  too  miser- 
able to  laugh  at  each  other's  appearance,  and  our 
tatters  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  novelty. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  our  officers,  that 
of  the  privates  was  fully  worse  ;  and,  thanks  to  our 
wretched  commissariat  and  ambulance  arrange- 
ments, the  splendid  x>liysique  of  our  men  had  be- 
gun to  disappear ;  but  their  pluck  was  undying  as 
ever.  . 
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On  this  morning  we  six  were  to  have  a  break- 
fast such  as  rarely  fell  to  our  lot  in  the  Crimea; 
for  Evans,  my  Welsh  factotum  and  fidus  Achates^ 
was  a  clever  fellow,  and  speedily  had  prepared  for 
us,  at  a  fire  improvised  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock, 
a  large  kettle  of  steaming  coffee,  which,  sans  milk, 
we  drank  from  tin  canteens,  tumblers,  or  anything 
suitable,  and  Gwynne's  loaf  was  shared  fraternally 
among  us,  together  with  a  brace  of  fowls  found  by 
him  in  a  Tartar  cottage.  *  Lineal  descendants  of 
the  cock  that  crew  to  Mahomet,  no  doubt,'  said  he ; 
'and  now,  thanks  to  Evans,  there  they  are,  brown, 
savoury,  appetising,  gizzard  under  one  wing,  liver 
under  the  other — done  to  a  turn,  and  on  an  old 
ramrod.' 

And  while  discussing  them,  the  events  of  the 
siege  were  also  discussed,  as  coolly  as  we  were  wont 
to  do  the  most  ordinary  field  manceuvres  at  home. 

'  The  deuce !'  said  I,  '  how  the  breeze  comes 
under  the  wall  of  this  wretched  tent !' 

*  Don't  abuse  the  tent,  Harry,'  said  Caradoc  ; 
*  I  am  thankful  to  find  myself  in  one,  after  being 
on  board  the  Hydaspes.  It  must  be  a  veritable 
luxury  to  be  able  to  sleep,  even  on  a  camp-bed  and 
alone,  after  being  in  a  hospital,  with  one  sufferer 
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on  your  right,  another  on  your  left,  dead  or  dying, 
groaning  and  in  agony.  May  God  kindly  keep  us 
all  from  the  "  bloody  hospital  of  Scutari,"  after  all 
I  have  heard  of  it !' 

*  You  were  with  us  last  night  in  the  trenches, 
Mostyn  ?'  said  I. 

*  Yes,  putting  Gwynne's  Hythe  theories  into 
practice  from  a  rifle-pit.  I  am  certain  that  I  pot- 
ted at  least  three  of  the  Ruskies  as  coolly  as  ever 
I  did  grouse  in  Scotland.  All  squeamishness  has 
left  me  now,  though  I  could  not  help  shuddering 
when  first  I  saw  a  man's  heels  in  the  air,  after  fir- 
ing at  him.  You  will  never  guess  what  happened 
on  our  left.  A  stout  vivandiere  of  the  3rd  Zouaves, 
while  in  the  act  of  giving  me  a  2^ctit  verre  from  her 
little  keg,  was  taken — ' 

*  By  the  enemy  ?'  exclaimed  Price. 

*  Not  at  all — with  the  pains  of  maternity ;  and 
actually  while  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  over 
our  heads.' 

'  And  what  were  the  trench  casualties  ?'  asked 
Gwynne. 

'  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  all  ranks, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  A  piece  more  of 
the  fowl — thanks.' 
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'A  guardsman  was  killed  last  night,  I  have 
heard,'  said  Hugh  Price. 

'  Yes;  poor  Evelyn  of  the  Coldstreams;  he  was 
first  blinded  by  dust  and  earth  blown  into  his  eyes 
by  the  ricochetting  of  a  36-pound  shot,  and  as  he 
was  groping  about  in  an  exposed  place  between  the 
gabions,  he  fell  close  by  me.' 

'  Wounded  ?' 

'  Mortally — hit  in  the  head  ;  he  was  just  able 
to  whisper  some  woman's  name,  and  then  expired. 
He  purchased  all  his  steps  up  to  the  majority,  so 
there's  a  pot  of  money  gone.  I  think  I  could  en- 
joy a  quiet  weed  now;  but,  Clavell,  there  was  surely 
an  awful  shindy  in  your  quarter  last  night?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Tom,  who,  since  he  had  been 
under  fire,  seemed  to  have  grown  an  inch  taller ; 
'  a  sortie.' 

*A  sortie  ?'  said  two  or  three,  laughing. 

*  Well,  something  deuced  like  it,'  said  Tom  tes- 
tily, as  he  stroked  the  place  where  his  moustache 
was  to  be.  'I  was  asleep  between  the  gabions 
about  twelve  at  night,  when  all  at  once  a  terrible 
uproar  awoke  me.  "  Stand  to  your  arms,  men, 
stand  to  your  arms!"  cried  our  adjutant;  "the 
Russians  are  scouring  the  trenches  !"  I  sprang  up. 
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and  tumbled  against  a  bulky  brute  in  a  spike-hel- 
met and  long  coat,  with  a  smoking  revolver  in  his 
hand,  just  as  a  sergeant  of  ours  shot  him.  It  was 
all  confusion — I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it; 
but  we  will  see  it  all  in  the  Times  by  and  by. 
"  Sound  for  the  reserves  !"  cried  one.  "By  God, 
they  have  taken  the  second  parallel!"  cried  another. 
"  Fire  !"  ''  Don't  fire  yet !"  But  our  recruits  be- 
gan to  blaze  away  at  random.  The  Eussians,  how- 
ever, fell  back ;  it  might  have  been  only  a  recon- 
noitring party ;  but,  anyhow,  they  have  levanted 
with  the  major  of  the  93rd  Highlanders.' 

*  The  deuce  they  have!'  we  exclaimed.     And« 
this  episode  of  the  major's  capture  was  to  have 
more  interest  for  me  than  I  could  then  foresee. 

*  These  cigars,  five  in  number,'  continued  Tom, 
'  were  given  to  me  by  a  poor  dying  Zouave,  who 
had  lost  his  way  and  fallen  among  us.  I  gave 
him  a  mouthful  of  brandy  from  my  canteen,  after 
which  he  said,  "Take  these,  monsieur  I'officier; 
they  are  all  I  have  in  the  world  now,  and,  as  you 
smoke  them,  think  of  poor  Paul  Ferriere  of  the 
3rd  Zouaves,  once  a  jolly  student  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine,  dying  now,  like  a  beggar's  dog!"  he  ad- 
ded bitterly.     "  Naj',"  said  I,  *'like  a  brave  sol- 
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dier."  '' Monsieur  is  right,"  said  he  with  a  smile. 
Our  surgeons  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  so  he 
expired  quite  easily,  while  w^atching  his  own  blood 
gradually  filling  up  a  hole  in  the  earth  near 
him !' 

*  Well,  the  Crimea,  bad  as  it  is,'  said  Caradoc, 
as  he  prepared  and  lit  one  of  the  Frenchman's 
cigars,  '  is  better  than  serving  in  India,  I  think ; 
"  that  union  of  well-born  paupers,"  as  some  fellow 
has  it,  "a  penal  servitude  for  those  convicted  of 
being  younger  sons."' 

*  By  Jove,  I  can't  agree  with  you,'  said  Mostyn, 
who  had  served  in  India,  and  was  also  a  younger 
son  ;   '  but  glory  is  a  fine  thing  no  doubt.' 

*  Glory  be  hanged  !' said  Gwynne  testily;  'a 
little  bit  of  it  goes  a  long  way  with  me.' 

'  See,  there  go  some  of  the  Naval  Brigade  to 
have  a  little  ball  practice  with  a  big  Lancaster  !' 
cried  Tom  Clavell,  starting  to  the  tent-door. 

'  Getting  another  gun  into  position  apparently,' 
added  Raymond  Mostyn. 

As  they  spoke,  a  party  of  seamen,  whiskered 
and  bronzed,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols, 
their  officers  with  swords  drawn,  swept  past  the 
tent-door  at  a  swinging  trot,  all  singing  cheerily  a 
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forecastle  song,  of  which  the  monotonous  burden 
seemed  to  be, 

'  0  that  I  had  her,  0  that  I  had  her, 
Seated  on  my  knee ! 
O  that  I  had  lier,  0  that  I  had  her, 
A  black  girl  though  she  be  !' 

tallying  on  the  while  to  the  drag-ropes  of  a  great 
Lancaster  gun,  which  they  trundled  up  the  slope, 
crushing  stones,  caper-bushes,  and  everything  un- 
der its  enormous  grinding  wheels,  till  they  got  it 
into  position  ;  and  a  loud  ringing  cheer,  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  and  sullen  boom,  ere  long  an- 
nounced that  they  had  slued  it  round  and  sent  one 
more  globe  of  iron  to  add  to  the  hundreds  that' 
were  daily  hurled  against  Sebastopol. 

On  this  occasion  the  fire  of  this  especial  Lan- 
caster gun  was  ordered  to  be  directed  against  a 
bastion  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  city,  where  the 
officer  in  command,  a  man  of  remarkable  bravery, 
who  had  led  several  sorties  against  us,  seemed  to 
work  his  cannon  and  direct  their  fire  with  uncom- 
mon skill;  and  it  was  hoped  that  we  should  ere 
long  dismount  or  disable  them,  and  if  possible 
breach  the  place. 
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It  was  while  the  infantry  and  Naval  Brigade  were 
still  before  Sebastopol,  toiling,  trenching,  and 
pounding  with  cannon  and  mortar  at  all  its  south- 
ern side,  we  had  our  ardour  fired,  our  enthusiasm 
kindled,  and  our  sorrow  keenly  excited  by  the  tid- 
ings of  that  glorious  but  terrible  death  ride,  the 
charge  of  the  six  hundred  cavalry  at  Balaclava; 
and  of  how  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  came  alive 
out  of  that  mouth  of  fire,  the  valley  where  rained 
*  the  red  artillery' — the  13th  Hussars  were  said  to 
have  brought  only  twelve  men  out  of  the  action, 
and  the  17th  Lancers  twenty — and  how  nobly  they 
were  avenged  by  our  4ieavies'  under  the  gallant 
Scarlett ;  and  of  the  stern  stand  made  against  six 
thousand  Eussian  horse  by  the  Hhin  red  line'  of 
the  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

On  the  day  these  tidings  were  circulated  in 
the  trenches   by  many  who   had  witnessed   the 
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events,  we  seemed  to  redouble  our  energies,  and 
shot  and  shell  were  poured  with  greater  fury  than 
ever  on  the  city,  while  sharper,  nearer,  and  more 
deadly  were  the  contests  of  man  and  man  in  the 
rifle-pits  between  it  and  the  trenches. 

Then  followed  the  sortie  made  by  Menschikoff, 
supposing  that  most  of  the  allied  forces  had  been 
drawn  towards  Balaclava — a  movement  met  by  the 
infantry  and  artillery  of  the  second  division  under 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  repulsed  with  a  slaughter 
which  naturally  added  to  the  hatred  on  both  sides; 
and  innumerable  were  the  stories  told,  and  au- 
thenticated, of  the  Kussians  murdering  our  help* 
less  wounded  in  cold  blood. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  November  I  was  again 
in  the  trenches  opposite  to  the  eastern  flank  of 
Sebastopol,  the  whole  regiment  being  on  duty 
covering  the  batteries  and  working-parties. 

The  day  passed  as  usual  in  exciting  and  desul- 
tory firing,  the  Kussians  and  our  fellows  watching 
each  other  like  lynxes,  and  never  missing  an  op- 
portunity for  taking  a  quiet  shot  at  each  other. 
A  strong  battalion  of  the  former  was  in  our  front, 
lurking  among  some  mounds  and  thick  ahattis, 
formed  of  trees  felled  and  pegged  to  the  earth  with 
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their  branches  towards  us ;  and  above  the  barrier 
and  the  broken  ground  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
advanced  trench-ground,  strewed  with  fragments 
of  rusty  iron  nails,  broken  bottles,  and  the  other 
amiable  contents  of  exploded  bombs,  torn,  rent, 
upheaved,  or  sunk  into  deep  holes  by  the  explosion 
of  mines  and  counter-mines,  shells  and  rockets, 
we  could  see  their  bearded  visages,  their  flat  caps 
and  tall  figures,  cross-belted  and  clad  in  long  gray 
shapeless  coats,  as  from  time  to  time  they  yelled 
and  started  up  to  take  aim  at  some  unwary  Welsh 
Fusileer,  heedless  that  from  some  other  point  some 
comrade's  bullet  avenged  him,  or  anticipated  his 
fate. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  trenches  to  a 
non-military  reader,  in  what  Byron  terms  '  engineer- 
ing slang,'  would  be  useless,  perhaps;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  were  pretty  secure  from  round  shot, 
but  never  from  shells,  the  trenches  or  zigzags 
being  dug  fairly  parallel  to  the  opposing  batteries, 
with  a  thick  bank  of  earth  towards  Sebastopol,  a 
banquette  for  our  men  to  mount  on  when  firing 
became  necessary. 

Near  us  was  a  battery  manned  by  our  Eoyal 
Artillery — the  guns  being  run  through  rude  port- 
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holes  made  in  the  earthern  hank,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sand-bags,  baskets,  and  stuffed  gabions,  to 
protect  the  gunners.  All  was  in  splendid  order 
there :  the  breeching-guns  ever  ready  for  action ; 
the  sponges,  rammers,  and  handspikes  lying  beside 
the  wheels ;  the  shot  piled  close  by  as  tidily  as  if 
in  Woolwich-yard ;  the  carbines  of  the  men  placed 
in  racks  against  the  gabions;  the  officers  laughing 
over  an  old  Punch,  or  making  sketches,  varied  by 
caricatures  of  the  Kussians,  their  men  sitting  close 
by  in  their  greatcoats,  smoking  and  singing  while 
awaiting  orders,  and  listening  with  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  casual  dropping  fire  maintained* 
by  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  abattis  or  pits 
along  our  front,  though  almost  every  shot  was  the 
knell  of  a  human  existence. 

Death  and  danger  were  now  strangely  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  we  cared  as  little  for  the  iMsh  of  a 
round  bullet  or  the  sharp  fing  of  the  Minie  while 
it  cut  the  air,  as  for  the  deep  hoarse  booming  of 
the  breaching-guns ;  it  was  the  cry  of  'bomb!' 
from  the  look-out  men  that  usually  made  us  start, 
and  sprawl  on  our  faces,  or  scamper  away,  for 
shelter,  to  crouch  with  our  heads  stooped  in  our 
favourite  or  fancied  places  of  security  among  the 
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gabions,  till  a  soaring  monster,  with  death  and 
mutilation  in  its  womb,  with  its  hoarse  puffing 
that  rose  to  a  whistle,  concussed  all  the  air  by  the 
crash  of  its  explosion. 

Our  men  were  all  in  their  greatcoats,  with 
their  white  belts  outside ;  and,  save  when  a  sec- 
tion or  so  started  angrily  to  arms,  as  those  fellows 
in  the  abattis  became  more  annoying,  they  sat 
quietly  on  the  ground  or  against  the  wall  of  the 
trench,  smoking,  chatting  with  perfect  equanimity, 
and  occasionally  taking  a  sip  of  rum  or  raki  from 
their  canteens ;  for,  after  weeks  and  months  of 
this  kind  of  duty,  especially  after  the  severity  of 
the  Crimean  winter  set  in,  our  older  soldiers  seemed 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  lived  or  died. 

All  of  them,  even  such  boys  as  Tom  Clavell, 
had  been  front  to  front  with  death  again  and 
again.  Among  ourselves,  even,  there  was  an  in- 
cessant scramble  for  food ;  hence  in  the  expression 
of  their  faces  and  eyes  there  was  something  hard, 
set,  fierce,  and  undefinable — half-wolfish  at  times, 
devil-may-care  always ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
landing  at  Eupatoria  they  had  seen  more  and  lived 
longer  than  one  can  do  in  years  upon  years  of  a 
life  of  peace. 
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'  What  do  you  see,  Hugh,  tliat  you  look  so 
earnestly  to  tlie  front  ?'  I  asked  of  Price,  who  was 
lying  on  his  breast  with  a  rifle  close  beside  him, 
and  his  field-glass,  to  which  his  eyes  were  applied, 
wedged  in  a  cranny  between  two  sand-bags. 

*  A  Russian  devil  has  made  a  bolt  out  of  tho 
abattis  into  yonder  hole  made  by  a  shell.' 

'  And  what  of  that  ?' 

'  I  am  waiting  to  pot  him,  as  he  can't  stay 
there  long,'  replied  Price,  usually  the  best  of  good- 
natured  fellows,  but  now  looking  with  a  tiger-like 
stare  through  the  same  lorgnette  which  he  had 
used  on  many  a  day  at  the  Derby,  and  many  a, 
night  at  the  opera;  ^  there  he  comes,' he  added. 
In  a  moment  the  Minie  rifle,  already  sighted,  was 
firmly  at  the  shoulder  of  Price,  who  fired ;  a  mass 
like  a  gray  bundle,  with  hands  and  arms  out- 
spread, rolled  over  and  over  again  on  the  ground, 
and  then  lay  still ;  at  another'  time  it  might  have 
seemed  most  terribly  still ! 

'  Potted,  by  Jove  !'  exclaimed  Hugh,  as  he  re- 
stored the  rifle  to  Sergeant  Ehuddlan,  and  quietly 
resumed  his  cigar. 

'  A  jolly  good  shot,  sir,  at  four  hundred  yards,' 
added  the  non-commissioned  officer,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  reload  and  cap. 
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At  that  time  the  life  of  a  Eussian  was  deemed 
by  us  of  no  more  account  than  that  of  a  hare  or 
rabbit  in  the  shooting  season ;  but,  if  reckless  of 
the  lives  of  others,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
were  equally  reckless  of  our  own  ;  and,  with  all 
its  horrors,  war  is  not  without  producing  some  of 
the  gentler  emotions. 

Thus,  even  on  those  weary,  exciting,  and  peril- 
ous days  and  nights  in  the  trenches,  under  the 
influence  of  camaraderie,  of  general  danger,  and 
the  most  common  chance  of  a  sudden  and  terrible 
death,  men  grew  communicative,  and  while  inter- 
changing their  canteens  and  tobacco-pouches  they 
were  apt  to  speak  of  friends  and  relations  that 
were  far  away :  the  old  mother,  whose  nightly 
prayers  went  up  for  the  absent ;  the  ailing  sister, 
who  had  died  since  war  had  been  declared;  the 
absent  wife,  left  on  the  shore  at  Southampton 
with  a  begging-pass  to  her  own  parish ;  the  little 
baby  that  had  been  born  since  the  transport  sailed ; 
the  old  fire-side,  where  their  place  remained  va- 
cant, their  figure  but  a  shadowy  remembrance  ; 
the  girls  they  had  left  behind  them ;  their  disap- 
pointments in  life;  their  sorrows  and  joys  and 
hopes  for  the  future ;  the  green  lanes,  the  green 
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fields,  the  pleasant  and  familiar  places  tliey  never 
more  might  see :  and  officers  and  privates  talked 
of  such  things  in  common ;  so  true  it  is  that 
'  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 
On  the  3rd  of  November,  Caradoc  and  I  were 
sitting  in  a  sheltered  corner  between  the  gabions, 
chatting  on  some  of  the  themes  I  have  enume- 
rated, when    a  little   commotion  was   observable 
among  our  men,  and  we  saw  the  adjutant  and  the 
major — the  worthy  holder  of  Toby  Purcell's  spurs, 
he  who  had  carried  off  the  first  gun  at  Alma,  B — 
of  ours,  and  who  since  Colonel  Chesters  was  killed 
had  commanded   the  regiment  —  coming  directly^ 
towards  us. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  up  ?'  said  I. 

*  Their  faces  look  important,'  added  Caradoc. 

*  Sorry  to  disturb  you  ;  not  that  there  is  much 
pleasure  here,  certainly,'  said  the  major,  smiling; 
'but  the  adjutant  tells  me  that  you,  Hardinge,  are 
the  first  officer  for  duty.' 

*We  are  all  on  duty,'  replied  I,  laughing;  'if 
we  are  not,  I  don't  know  what  duty  is.  Well, 
major,  what  is  to  be  done  ?' 

'  You  are  to  convey  a  message  from  Lord  Kag- 
lan  into  Sebastopol.' 
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*  To  Sebastopol  ?' 

'Yes,  to  that  pleasant  city  by  the  sea,'  said 
the  adjutant. 

'  To  Prince  Menschikoff  ?' 

'  No,'  replied  the  major ;  '  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  nearest  post.' 

'  Under  a  flag  of  truce  ?' 

*0f  course;  it  would  be  perilous  work  otherwise.' 

*  About  what  is  the  message  ?' 

'  The  capture  of  Major  Mac  G— ,  of  the  93rd, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  kind  of  sortie  the  other 
night,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  after- 
wards killed  in  cold  blood.' 

The  seizure  of  the  major  of  the  Sutherland 
Plighlanders,  a  brave  old  fellow  who  had  on  his 
breast  medals  for  Candahar,  Afghanistan,  and 
Maharajapore,  had  created  much  interest  in  the 
army  at  this  time,  when  we  so  readily  believed  the 
Kussians  liable  to  commit  atrocities  on  wounded 
and  prisoners. 

'Lord  Eaglan  wishes  distinct  information  on 
the  subject,'  added  the  adjutant,  after  a  pause. 

'  All  right,  I  am  his  man,'  said  I,  starting  up 
and  looking  carefully  to  the  chambers  and  capping 
of  my  Colt  ere  I  replaced  it  in  its  pouch ;  and 
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knocking  some  dust  and  mud  off  my  somev/liat 
dilapidated  regimentals,  added,  *  now  for  a  drum- 
mer and  a  flag  of  truce.' 

'  You  are  to  go  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
that  bastion  on  the  Russian  left,'  said  the  major. 

*  To  that  wasp  of  a  fellow  who  is  so  active, 
and  whose  scoundrels  have  killed  so  many  of  our 
wounded  men,  firing  even  on  the  burial  parties  ?' 

'  The  same.  You  must  be  sharp,  wary,  and 
watchful.' 

*  His  name  ?' 

'Ah,  that  you  may  perhaps  learn,  not  that  it 
matters  much ;  even  Lord  Raglan  cannot  know 
that ;  but  doubtless  it  will  be  something  like  a 
sneeze  or  two,  ending  in  "off"  or  "  iski."  ' 

*  Success,  Harry  !'  cried  Caradoc. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  saw  me  issue  from 
the  trenches  of  the  right  attack,  attended  by 
Dicky  Roll,  with  his  drum  slung  before  him ;  in 
my  right  hand  I  carried  a  Cossack  lance,  to  which 
a  white  handkerchief  of  the  largest  dimensions 
was  attached  to  attract  attention,  as  the  Russians 
were  not  particular  to  a  shade  as  to  what  or  whom 
they  fired  on,  and  the  cruel  and  infamous  massacre 
of  an  English  boat's  crew  at  Hango  was  fresh  in 
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the  minds  of  us  all ;  consequently  I  was  not  with- 
out feeling*  a  certain  emotion  of  anxiety,  mingled 
with  ardour  and  joy  at  the  prospect  of  Estelle  see- 
ing my  name  in  the  despatches,  as  Dicky  and  I 
now  advanced  into  the  broken  and  open  ground 
that  lay  between  our  parallel  and  the  abattis,  amid 
which  I  saw  head  after  head  appear,  as  the  white 
emblem  I  bore  announced  that_2:>?'o  tern,  hostilities 
in  that  quarter  must  cease,  by  the  rules  of  war. 
Dicky  Pioll,  who,  poor  little  fellow,  had  been 
fraternally  sharing  his  breakfast  and  blanket  with 
the  goat,  and  did  not  seem  happy  in  his  mind  at 
our  increasing  j)roximity  to  'them  Koosian  hogres* 
as  he  called  them,  beat  a  vigorous  chamade  on  his 
drum,  and  I  waved  my  impromptu  banner.  I  was 
glad  when  a  Eussian  drum  responded,  as  flags  of 
truce  had  been  more  than  once  fired  upon,  on  the 
miserable  plea  that  communications  under  them 
were  merely  designed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
intelligence,  of  reconnoitring  Sebastopol  and  its 
outposts.  Hence  our  progress  was  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest  by  the  whole  regiment  and 
others,  all  of  whom  were  now  lining  the  banquette 
of  the  parallels,  or  clustering  at  the  embrasures 
and  fascines  of  the  breaching  batteries. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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In  tlie  rifle-pits  many  of  our  men  lay  dead  or 
dying,  and  a  few  paces  beyond  them  brought  me 
among  Russians  in  the  same  pitiable  condition. 
One,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  chest,  lay  on 
his  back,  half  in  and  half  out  of  his  lurking  hole  ; 
his  eyes  were  glazing,  bubbles  of  blood  and  froth 
were  oozing  through  his  thick  black  moustaches, 
which  were  matted  by  the  cartridges  he  had  bitten. 
Another  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  his 
breath  seemed  to  come  with  a  wheezing  sound 
through  the  orifice. 

There,  too,  lay  the  luckless  Russian  'potted' 
by  Hugh  Price.  He  was  one  of  the  imperial 
26th,  for  that  number  was  on  his  shoulder-straps. 
On  his  breast  were  several  copper  medals.  Others 
who  were  able,  taking  advantage  of  the  cessation 
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of  hostilities,  were  crawling  away  on  their  hands 
or  knees  towards  the  town  or  trenches,  in  search 
of  water,  of  succour,  and  of  some  kind  friend  to 
hind  their  wounds ;  and  encouraged  hy  the  lull  in 
the  firing,  the  little  hirds  were  twittering  ahout 
those  ghastly  pits  in  search  of  biscuit-crumhs  or 
other  food. 

The  ground  was  studded  thickly  with  rusty 
fragments  of  exploded  shells,  nails,  bottles,  grape 
and  canister  shot ;  other  j)laces  were  furrowed  up, 
or  almost  payed  with  half-buried  cannon-balls  of 
every  calibre;  and  here  and  there,  in  the  crater 
made  by  a  mine,  lay  a  forgotten  corpse  in  sodden 
uniform,  gray  faced  with  red  ;  and  yet  singularly 
enough,  amid  these  horrors,  there  were  springing 
through  the  fertile  earth  many  aromatic  shrubs, 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  colchicum  autumnalc,  a 
beautiful  blue  crocus-like  flower,  with  which  the 
Crimea  abounds. 

The  Eussian  drum,  hoarse,  wooden,  and  ill- 
braced,  again  sounded,  and  mine  replied ;  then  we 
saw  an  officer  coming  towards  us  from  the  entan- 
glements of  the  abattis,  with  his  sword  sheathed 
and  waving  a  white  handkerchief.  He  was  a  tall 
grim-looking  man,  of  what  rank  I  could  not  deter- 
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mine,  as  all  the  enemy's  officers  in  the  field,  from 
the  general  down  to  the  last-joined  praperchick  ,or 
ensign,  wore  long,  ungraceful  greatcoats  of  brown- 
ish-gray cloth,  having  simply  facings  and  shoulder- 
straps.  He  carried  a  wooden  canteen  and  an  old 
battered  telescope,  worn  crosswise  by  two  leather 
straps,  and  had  several  silver  medals,  won  doubt- 
less in  battle  against  Schamyl  in  Circassia. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  England  that  every 
Kussian  gentleman  speaks  French  ;  but  though  he 
may  do  so  better  than  another  foreigner — for  he 
who  can  pronounce  Muscovite  Svords  of  ten  or 
twelve  consonants  apiece'  may  well  speak  any- 
thing— it  is  chiefly  the  language  of  the  court  and 
of  diplomacy ;  and  in  this  instance,  when,  after 
saluting  each  other  profoundly,  and  eyeing  each 
other  with  stern  scrutiny,  I  addressed  the  officer 
in  the  language  of  our  allies,  he  replied  in  Ger- 
man, which  I  knew  very  imperfectly. 

I  made  him  understand,  however,  that  my 
message  was  for  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
left  bastion. 

He  replied,  that  to  be  taken  into  Sebastopol, 
or  even  to  be  led  nearer,  required  that  the  eyes  of 
myself  and  the  drummer  should  be  blindfolded,  to 
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which  I  assented ;  so  he  proceeded  carefully  to 
muffle  Dicky  Koll  and  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  us  in  utter  darkness.  He  then  gave  me  his 
arm,  I  took  the  drummer  by  the  hand,  and  in  this 
grotesque  fashion,  which  excited  some  liughter  in 
the  trenches,  the  trio  proceeded,  stumbling  and 
awkwardly,  towards  the  city. 

I  heard  the  increasing  buzz  of  many  voices 
around  us,  the  unbarring  of  a  heavy  wicket,  the 
clatter  of  musket-butts  on  pavement,  and  occasion- 
ally a  hoarse  order  or  word  of  command  issued  in 
what  seemed  the  language  of  necromancy.  Cais- 
sons, and  wagons  heavily  laden,  rattled  along  the 
streets;  I  felt  that  I  was  inside  Sebastopol;  but 
dared  not  without  permission  unbind  my  eyes, 
save  at  the  risk  of  being  run  through  the  body  by 
this  fellow  in  the  long  coat,  or  made  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  dispatched  towards  Perecop  with  my 
hands  tied  to  the  mane  of  a  Cossack  pony. 

The  sensation  and  the  conviction  were  most 
tantalising  ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  submit,  and 
knew  that  we  were  proceeding  through  the  tho- 
roughfares of  that  place  towards  which  I  had 
daily  turned  my  field-glass  with  the  most  intense 
curiosity,  and  which  we  knew  to  be  one  vast  gar- 
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rison  rather  than  a  town,  with  whole  streets  of 
barracks,  arsenals,  and  government  houses. 

A  change  of  sounds  and  of  atmosphere  warned 
me  that  we  were  within  doors.  My  guide  with- 
drew the  bandages,  and  then  Dicky  and  I  looked 
around  us,  dazzled  with  light,  after  being  in  dark- 
ness for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  was  in  a  large 
whitewashed  room,  plainly  furnished,  uncarpeted, 
heated  by  a  stove  of  stone  in  one  corner,  with  an 
eikon  in  another.  On  the  table  of  polished  deal 
lay  some  books,  a  copy  or  two  of  the  InvaUde 
Russe,  the  Moskauer  Zeitung,  Panaeff's  JRussian 
Snobs,  the  vernacular  for  that  familiar  word  bein^ 
khlislich.  On  the  walls  hung  maps  and  docu- 
ments— orders  of  the  day,  perhaps — in  Eussian. 

Through  the  two  large  windows,  which  we 
were  warned  not  to  approach,  I  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  residence  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  was  situated.  On  one  side  I  saw  that 
the  streets  ran  in  parallel  lines  down  to  the  wa- 
ter edge;  on  the  other  to  where  the  new. naval 
arsenals  lay,  in  the  old  Tartar  town  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Achtiare  in  the  days  of 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  the  Scoto-Russian  admiral 
who  first  created  Sebastopol,  and  whose  khutor, 
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farm  or  forest  for  producing  masts,  excited  so 
much  speculation  among  our  Highland  Brigade. 
Everywhere  I  saw  great  cannon  bristling,  all  paint- 
ed pea-green,  with  a  white  cross  on  the  breech. 

The  jingle  of  spurs  caused  me  to  turn,  and 
Dicky  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  salute.  We 
saw  a  tall  and  handsome  Eussian  officer,  of  impos- 
ing appearance,  enter  the  room.  His  eyes  were 
dark,  j^et  sharp  and  keen  in  expression;  he  had 
black  strongly-marked  eyebrows  and  an  aquiline 
nose,  with  a  complexion  as  clear  as  a  woman's,  a 
pretty  ample  beard,  and  close-shorn  hair.  He  too 
wore  the  inevitable  greatcoat ;  but  it  was  open 
in  this  instance,  and  I  could  see  the  richly-laced 
green  uniform  and  curious  flat  silver  epaulettes  of 
the  Vladimir  Kegiment,  with  the  usual  number  of 
medals  and  crosses,  for  all  the  armies  of  Nicholas 
were  well  decorated.  He  bowed  with  great  court- 
esy, and  said  in  French, 

*You  have,  I  understand,  a  message  for  me 
from  my  Lord  Raglan  ?' 

I  bowed. 

'  Before  I  listen  to  it  you  must  have  some  re- 
freshment; your  drummer  can  wait  outside.' 

I  bowed  again.     A  soldier-servant  placed  on 
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the  table  decanters  of  Crimskoi  wine,  with  a  silver 
salver  of  biscuits  and  pastilla,  or  little  cakes  made 
of  fruit  and  honey  ;  and  of  these  I  was  not  lo|tli 
to  partake,  while  the  soldier  in  attendance  led 
away  Dicky  Koll,  who  eyed  me  wistfully,  and  said, 
as  he  went  out, 

*  For  God-sake  don't  forget  me.  Captain  Har- 
dinge ;  I  don't  like  the  look  of  them  long-coated 
beggars  at  all.' 

I  was  somewhat  of  Dicky's  opinion  ;  and  being 
anxious  enough  to  get  back  to  the  trenches,  stated 
briefly  my  message. 

*  You  have,  I  fear,  come  on  a  bootless  errand,* 
replied  the  Kussian,  *  as  no  oificer  of  your  army 
was,  to  my  knowledge,  either  killed  or  taken  by 
us  on  the  night  in  question  ;  though  certainly  a 
man  may  easily  be  hit  in  the  dark,  and  crawl 
away  to  some  nook  or  corner,  and  there  die  and 
lie  unseen.  But  the  Pulkovnick  Ochterlony,  who 
keeps  the  list  of  prisoners,  will  be  the  best  person 
to  afford  you  information  on  the  matter.  Kemain 
with  me,  and  assist  yourself  to  the  Crimskoi, 
while  I  dispatch  a  message  to  him.' 

He  drew  a  glazed  card  from  an  embossed  case, 
and  pencilling  a  memorandum  thereon,  sent  his 
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orderly  with  it,  while  we  seated  ourselves,  entered 
into  conversation,  and  pushed  the  decanter  fra- 
ternally to  and  fro. 

'  I  have  just  come  from  hearing  the  Bishop  of 
Sehastopol  preach  in  the  great  church  to  all  the 
garrison  off  duty,'  said  he,  laughing ;  '  and  he 
has  been  promising  us  great  things — honour  in 
this  world,  and  glory  in  the  next — if  we  succeed 
in  driving  you  all  into  the  Euxine.' 

*  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  afforded 
here  of  going  to  heaven.' 

*  A  good  many  too  of  going  the  other  way  ; 
however,  I  must  not  tell  you  all,  or  even  a  part,  of 
what  the  bishop  said.  He  did  all  that  eloquence 
could  do  to  fire  the  religious  enthusiasm — super- 
stition if  you  will — of  our  soldiers,  and  his  lan- 
guage was  burning.' 

'  Then  you  are  on  the  eve  of  another  sortie,' 
said  I  unwarily. 

'  I  have  not  said  so,'  he  replied  abruptly,  while 
his  eyes  gleamed,  and  handing  me  his  silver  cigar- 
case,  on  which  was  engraved  a  coronet,  we  lapsed 
into  silence. 

The  sermon  he  referred  to  was  that  most  re- 
markable one  preached  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
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day,  the  4tli  of  November,  before  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  the  war.  In  that  discourse, 
this  Russian- Greek  bishop,  with  his  coronal  mitre 
on  his  head,  glittering  with  precious  gems,  a  cro- 
zier  whilom  borne  by  St.  Sergius  in  his  hand,  his 
silver  beard  floating  to  his  girdle  over  magnificent 
vestments,  stood  on  the  altar-steps  of  the  great 
church,  and  assured  the  masses  of  armed  men 
who  thronged  it  to  the  portal  that  the  blessing  of 
God  was  upon  their  forthcoming  enterprise  and 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  that  crowns  of  eternal 
glory  awaited  all  those  martyrs  who  fell  in  battle 
against  the  heretical  French  and  the  island  curs 
who  had  dared  to  levy  war  on  holy  Russia  and 
their  father  the  Emperor. 

He  told  them  that  the  English  were  monsters 
of  cruelty,  who  tortured  their  prisoners,  committ- 
ing unheard-of  barbarities  on  all  who  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  that  *  they  were  bloodthirsty  and  abomin- 
able heretics,  whose  extermination  was  the  solemn 
duty  of  all  who  wished  to  win  the  favour  of  God 
and  of  the  emperor.'  He  farther  assured  them  that 
the  British  camp  contained  enormous  treasures — 
the  spoil  of  India,  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  sacks 
and  casks  filled  with  j)recious  stones — one-third 
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of  which  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  vic- 
tors ;  and  he  conjured  them,  by  the  memory  of 
Michael  and  Feodor,  who  sealed  their  belief  in 
Christ  with  their  blood,  before  the  savage  Batu- 
Khan,  by  the  black  flag  unfurled  by  Demetri  Don- 
skoi  when  he  marched  against  Mamai  the  Tartar, 
*  by  the  forty  times  forty  churches  of  Moscow  the 
holy,'  and  the  memory  of  the  French  retreat  from 
it,  to  stand  firm  and  fail  not ;  and  a  hoarse  and 
prayerful  murmur  of  assent  responded  to  him. 

My  present  host  was  too  well-bred  to  tell  all 
he  had  just  heard,  whether  he  believed  it  or  not. 
After  a  pause, 

*  If  another  sortie  is  made,'  said  I,  Hhe  slaugh- 
ter will  be  frightful.' 

'  Bah  !'  replied  he  cynically,  while  tipping  the 
white  ashes  from  his  cigar,  *a  few  thousands  are 
not  missed  among  the  millions  of  Eussia  ;  I  pre- 
sume we  only  get  rid  of  those  who  are  unnecessary 
in  the  general  scheme  of  creation.' 

*  Peasants  and  sjerfs,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Well,  perhaps  so — peasants  and  serfs,  as  you 
islanders  suppose  all  our  people  to  be.' 

'  Nay,  as  you  Kussians  deem  them.' 

'We  shall  not  dispute  the  matter,  please,'  said 
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lie  coldly;  and  now,  as  I  sat  looldng  at  lilm,  a 
memory  of  his  face  and  voice  came  over  me. 

*  Count  Yolhonsld  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  have  you 
quite  forgotten  me  and  the  duel  with  the  Prussian 
at  Altona  ?' 

He  started  and  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

'  The  Hospodeen  Hardinge!'  said  he,  grasping 
my  hand  with  honest  warmth  ;  '  I  must  have  heen 
blind  not  to  recognise  you ;  but  I  never  before 
saw  you  in  your  scarlet  uniform.' 

*  It  is  more  purple  than  scarlet  now,  Count.' 

*  Well,  our  own  finery  is  not  much  to  boast  of, 
though  we  are  in  a  city,  and  you  are  under  canvas. 
But  how  does  the  atmosphere  of  Crim  Tartary 
agree  with  you  ?'  he  asked,  laughing. 

*  A  little  too  much  gunpowder  in  it,  perhaps.' 

*  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  find  that  you  and  I  are 
enemies,  after  those  pleasant  days  spent  in  Ham- 
burg and  Altona ;  but  when  we  last  parted  in 
Denmark — you  remember  our  mutual  flight  across 
the  frontier — you  were  but  a  subaltern,  a  praper- 
chick,  a  sub-lieutenant,  I  think.' 

'  I  am  a  captain  now.' 

*  Ah — the  Alma  did  that,  I  presume.' 
'  Exactly.' 
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*You  will  have  plenty  of  promotion  in  your 
army,  I  expect,  ere  this  war  is  ended.  You  shall 
all  be  promoted  in  heaven  I  hope,  ere  holy  Kussia 
is  vanquished.' 

'  Well,  Count,  and  you — ' 

'  I  am  now  Pulkovnick  of  the  Vladimir  Infan- 
try.' 

'  Did  the  Alma  do  that  ?' 

'  No ;  the  Grand-Duchess  Olga,  to  whom  the 
regiment  belongs,  promoted  me  from  the  Guards, 
as  a  reward  for  restoring  her  glove,  which  she 
dropped  one  evening  at  a  masked  ball  given  in  the 
hall  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the  Emperor  ;  so  my  rank 
was  easily  won.' 

A  knock  rang  on  the  door  ;  spurs  and  a  steel 
scabbard  clattered  on  the  floor,  and  then  entered 
a  stately  old  officer  in  the  splendid  uniform  of  the 
Infantry  of  the  Guard,  the  gilded  plate  on  his  high 
and  peculiarly-shaped  cap  bearing  the  perforation  of 
more  than  one  bullet,  and  his  breast  being  scarcely 
broad  enough  for  all  the  orders  that  covered  it. 

He  bowed  to  Volhonski,  and  saluted  me  with 
his  right  hand,  in  which  he  carried  a  bundle  of 
documents  like  lists.  The  Count  introduced  him 
as  *  the  Pulkovnick  Ochterlony,  commanding  the 
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Ocliterlony  Battalion  of  the  Imperial  Guard.'  He 
was  not  at  all  like  a  Russian,  having  clear  gray 
eyes  and  a  straight  nose,  and  still  less  like  one 
did  he  seem  when  he  addressed  me  in  almost  pure 
English. 

'  I  have,'  said  he,  *  gone  over  all  the  lists  of 
officers  of  the  Allies  now  prisoners  in  Sehastopol, 
or  taken  since  the  siege  and  sent  towards  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  and  can  find  among  them  no  such 
name  as  that  of  Major  Mac  G —  of  the  93rd  Regi- 
ment of  Scottish  Highlanders.  If  traces  of  him 
are  found,  dead  or  alive,  a  message  to  that  effect 
shall  at  once  be  sent  to  my  Lord  Raglan.' 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  I,  rising  and  regarding 
him  curiously  ;  '  you  speak  very  pure  English  for 
a  Russian  ?' 

'  I  am  a  Russian  by  birth  and  breeding  only  ; 
in  blood  and  race  I  am  a  countryman  of  your  own.' 

*  Indeed  !'  said  I  coldly  and  haughtily,  '  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  an  Englishman — ' 

*  Excuse  me,  sir,'  said  he  with  a  manner  quite 
as  haughty  as  my  own,  '  I  did  not  say  that  I  was 
an  Englishman ;  but  as  we  have  no  time  to  make 
explanations  on  the  subject,  let  us  have  together  a 
glass  of  Crimskoi,  and  part,  for  the  time,  friends.' 
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His  manner  was  so  suave,  liis  bearing  so  state- 
ly, and  his  tone  so  conciliating — moreover  liis  age 
seemed  so  great — that  I  clinked  my  glass  with  his, 
and  withdrew  with  Yolhonski,  who,  sooth  to  say, 
seemed  exceedingly  loath  to  part  with  me. 

*  Who  the  deuce  is  that  officer  ?'  I  asked. 

'  I  introduced  him  to  you  by  name.  He  is  the 
colonel  of  the  Ochterlony  Battalion  of  the  Guard, 
which  was  raised  by  his  father,  one  of  the  many 
Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune  who  served  the  Em- 
press Catharine ;  and  the  man  is  Russian  to  the 
core  in  all  save  blood,  which  he  cannot  help ;  but 
here  is  the  gate,  and  you  must  be  again  blinded 
by  Tolstoff.  Adieu !  May  our  next  meeting  be 
equally  pleasant  and  propitious  !' 

As  we  separated,  there  burst  from  the  soldiery 
who  thronged  near  the  gates  a  roar  of  hatred  and 
execration,  excited  doubtless  by  the  bishop's  har- 
angue ;  and  poor  Dicky  Eoll  shrunk  close  to  my 
side  as  we  passed  out. 

The  ancient  Scoto- Muscovite,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  styled  Ochterlony  of  Gu^mde,  the 
soldiers  of  whose  regiment  had  enjoyed  from  his 
father's  time  the  peculiar  privilege  of  retaining 
and  wearing  their  old  cap-plates,  so  long  as  a  scrap 
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of  the  brass  remained,  if  they  had  once  been  per- 
forated by  a  shot  in  action ;  and  it  is  known  that 
this  identical  okl  officer — who  had  some  three  or 
four  nephews  in  the  Kussian  Guards — had  been 
yisiting  his  paternal  place  of  Guynde  in  Forfar- 
shire, but  a  few  months  before  the  war  broke  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Dicky  Roll  and  I  found 
ourselves,  with  our  eyes  unbandaged,  once  more  in 
that  pleasant  locality  midway  between  the  abattis 
and  the  trenches,  towards  which  we  made  our  way 
in  all  haste,  that  I  might  report  the  issue  of  my 
mission  concerning  the  Scotch  major,  who,  as 
events  proved,  was  found  alive  and  unhurt,  luckily; 
and  the  moment  my  white  flag  disappeared  among 
the  gabions — where  all  crowded  round  me  for  news, 
and  where  I  became  the  hero  of  an  hour — again 
the  firing  was  resumed  on  both  sides  with  all  its 
former  fury,  and  the  old  game  went  on — shot  and 
shell,  dust,  the  crash  of  stones  and  fascines,  thirst, 
hunger,  slaughter,  and  mutilation. 

That  the  Russians  had  some  great  essay  in 
petto,  the  words  of  Volhonski  left  us  no  doubt,  nor 
were  we  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  im- 
pending over  us. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


GUILFOYLE  REDIVIVUS. 


Quietly  and  before  day  dawned  the  trench-guards 
were  relieved,  and  we  marched  wearily  back  to- 
wards the  camp.  I  had  dismissed  my  company, 
and  was  betaking  me  to  my  tent,  threading  my 
way  along  the  streets  formed  by  those  of  each 
regiment,  wdien  an  ambulance  wagon,  four-wheeled 
and  covered  by  a  canvas  hood,  drew  near.  It  w^as 
drawn  by  four  half-starved-looking  horses ;  the 
drivers  were  in  the  saddles ;  and  an  escort  rode 
behind,  muffled  in  their  blue  cloaks.  It  was  laden, 
no  doubt,  with  boots  w^arranted  not  to  fit,  and 
bags  of  green  or  unripe  coffee  for  the  troops,  who 
had  no  means  of  grinding  it  or  of  cooking  it,  fire- 
wood being  our  scarcest  commodity. 

An  officer  of  the  Land   Transport  Corps,  in 
cloak  and  forage-cap,  was  riding  leisurely  in  rear 
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of  the  whole,  and  as  he  passed  I  heard  him  sing- 
ing, for  his  own  edification  apparently :  the  refrain 
of  his  ditty  was, 

'  Ach  nein  I  acli  nein !  icli  darf  es  nicli. 
Leb'wohl!  LeV  wohl!' 

'  Heavens!'  thought  I,  pausing  in  my  progress, 
*can  this  be  my  quondam  acquaintance,  the  attache 
at  the  Court  of  Catzenelnbogen  here — here  in  the 
Crimea !' 

'Can  you  direct  me  to  the  commissariat  quarter 
of  the  Second  Division  ?'  asked  the  singer  a  little 
pompously. 

'  By  all  the  devils  it  is  Guilfoyle !'  I  exclaimed. 

'  Oho — You  are  Hardinge  of  the  23rd — well 
met,  Horatio  !'  said  he,  reining-in  his  horse,  and 
with  an  air  of  perfect  coolness. 

*  How  came  you  to  be  here,  sir  ?'  I  asked 
sternly. 

*  I  question  your  right  to  ask,  if  I  do  not  your 
tone,'  he  replied  ;  *  however,  if  you  feel  interested 
in  my  movements,  I  may  mention  that  I  was  going 
to  the  dogs  or  the  devil,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  take  Sebastopol  on  the  way.' 

*  It  is  not  taken  yet — but  you,  I  hope,  may  be.' 

*  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,'  was  the  una- 
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bashed  reply;  'however,  I  am  wide  enough  awake, 
sir ;  be  assured  that  I  cut  my  eye-teeth  some 
years  ago.' 

To  find  that  such  a  creature  as  he  had  crept 
into  her  Majesty's  service,  even  into  such  an  un- 
aristocratic  force  as  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
and  actually  wore  a  sword  and  epaulettes,  bewil- 
dered me,  excited  my  indignation  and  disgust; 
and  I  felt  degraded  that  by  a  reflected  light  he 
was  sharing  our  dangers,  our  horrors,  and  the 
honours  of  the  war. 

I  had  never  seen  his  name  in  the  Gazette  as 
being  appointed  a  cornet  of  the  Transport  Corps, 
and  the  surprise  I  felt  was  mingled  with  profound 
contempt,  and  something  of  amusement  too,  at 
his  insouciance  and  cool  efi'rontery.  This  made 
me  partially  forget  the  rage  and  hatred  he  had 
excited  in  me  by  the  mischievous  game  he  had 
played  at  Walcot  Park,  his  plot  to  ruin  me  with 
Estelle  Cressingham — a  plot  from  which  I  had 
been  so  victoriously  disentangled.  Hence  circum- 
stance, change  of  position  and  place,  induced  me 
to  talk  to  the  fellow  in  a  way  that  I  should  not 
have  done  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

'  How  came  you  to  deprive  England  of  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  your  society  ?'  I  asked  in  a  sneering 
tone,  of  which  he  was  too  well-bred  not  to  be  con- 
scious ;  so  he  replied  in  the  same  manner, 

*  A  verse  of  an  old  song  may  best  explain  it : 

"  A  plague  on  ill  luck,  now  the  ready's  all  gone, 

To  the  wars  poor  Pilgarlick  must  trudge  ; 
But  had  I  the  cash  to  rake  on  as  I've  done, 
The  devil  a  foot  I  would  budge !" 

And  so  Pilgarlick  is  serving  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try,' he  added,  with  the  mocking  laugh  that  I 
remembered  of  old. 

'  You  can  actually  laugh  at  your  own — ' 
'  Don't  say  anything  unpleasant,'  said  he,  short- 
ening  his  reins ;  '  I  do  so,  but  only  as  Keynard 
who  has  lost  his  brush  laughs  at  the  more  clever 
fox  who  has  kept  his  from  the  hounds,'  he  added, 
with  a  glance  of  malevolence.  '  So  you  were  not 
at  the  Alma  ?  Doubtless  it  was  pleasanter  to  break 
a  bone  quietly  at  home  than  risk  all  your  limbs 
here  in  action.' 

Disdaining  to  notice  either  his  sneer  or  the 
inference  to  be  dravv^n  from  his  remark,  I  asked, 

*  What  has  become  of  that  unhappy  creature 
your  wife  ?' 

'  As  you  call  her.' 
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*  Georgette  Franklyn — well  ?' 

*It  matters  little  now,  and  is  no  business  of 
yours.' 

*  That  I  know  well — I  only  pitied  her ;  but  why 
do  I  waste  words  or  time  with  such  as  you  ?' 

'  So  you  would  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  her,  eh  ?' 

'  Very  much.' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth  with  anger 
or  hate,  perha2:)s  both,  'there  is  a  den  in  the  Wal- 
worth-road,  above  a  rag,  bone,  and  old-bottle-shop, 
the  master  of  which  was  not  unknown  to  the  police 
as  apt  to  be  roaming  about  intent  to  commit, 
as  no  doubt  he  often  did,  felony;  for  a  few  arti- 
cles of  bijouterie,  such  as  a  bunch  of  skeleton - 
keys,  a  crowbar,  a  brace  of  knuckle-dusters,  and  a 
"barker,"  with  a  piece  of  wax-candle,  were  found 
upon  his  person,  after  an  investigation  thereof, 
suggestive  that  his  habits  were  nocturnal,  and  that 
the  propensities  of  his  digits  were  knavish;  and 
the  landlord  of  this  den  gave  her  lodgings — and 
there  she  died,  this  Georgette  Franklyn,  in  whom 
you  are  so  interested — died  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  suicide.  Now  are  yoit  satisfied  ?'  he  added, 
holding  a  cigar  between  the  first  and  second  fin- 
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gers  of  his  right  hand,  and  gazing  lazily  at  the 
smoke  wreaths  as  they  curled  upward  in  the  chill 
morning  air. 

There  was  something  suhlimely  infernal — if  I 
may  he  permitted  the  paradox — in  the  gusto  with 
which  the  fellow  told  all  this,  and  in  the  sneering 
expression  of  his  face ;  and  I  could  see  his  green 
eyes  and  his  white  teeth  glisten  in  the  light  of  a 
great  rocket — some  secret  signal — that  soared  up 
from  Fort  Alexander,  and  broke  with  a  thousand 
sparkles,  curving  downward  through  the  murky 
morning  sky. 

*  Pass  on,  sir,'  said  I  sternly ;  *  and  the  best  I 
can  wish  you  is  that  some  Kussian  bullet  may 
avenge  her  and  rid  the  earth  of  you.' 

And  with  his  old  mocking  laugh,  he  galloped 
after  his  wagon,  saying,  as  he  turned  back  in  his 
saddle, 

*  Compliments  to  old  Taffy  Lloyd  when  you 
write — may  leave  him  my  brilliant  in  my  will  if 
he  behaves  himself.' 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  INKERMANN. 

I  TOLD  Pliil  Caradoc  of  tlie  strange  meeting  with 
Mr.  Hawkesby  G-uilfoyle,  and  his  emotions  of  as- 
tonishment and  disgust  almost  exceeded  mine, 
though  mingled  with  something  of  amusement, 
to  think  that  such  a  personage  should  be  with  the 
army  before  Sebastopol  in  any  capacity;  and  he 
predicted  that  he  must  inevitably  do  something 
that  would  not  add  to  the  budding  laurels  of  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  which  w^e  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  a  fighting  force,  though  armed,  of  course, 
for  any  sudden  emergency. 

On  this  morning,  the  mail  had  come  in  from 
Constantinople  ;  but  there  was  still  no  letter  for 
me — no  letter  from  her  with  whom  I  had  left  my 
heart  and  all  its  fondest  aspirations — yea,  my  very 
soul  it  seemed — in  England  far  away. 
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Many  mails  liad  gone  missing,  and  I  strove  to 
flatter  and  to  console  myself  by  the  vague  hope, 
that  the  letters  of  Estelle  were  lying  perhaps  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  or  in  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
rather  than  adopt  the  bitter  and  wounding  con- 
viction that  none  were  written  at  all.  I  counted 
the  days  and  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  our  de- 
tachments sailed  from  Southampton ;  the  weeks 
had  now  become  months;  we  were  in  November; 
yet,  save  when  once  or  twice  I  had  seen  her  name 
among  the  fashionable  intelligence,  in  a  stray 
newspaper,  I  knew  and  heard  nothing  of  Estelle, 
of  her  whose  existence  and  future  I  so  fondly^ 
thought  were  for  ever  woven  up  wdth  mine. 

For  a  time  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  conceal 
from  kind-hearted  Phil  Caradoc  the  fact  that  I 
liad  not  been  getting  answers  to  my  letters ;  and 
often  over  a  quiet  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  Greek  wine 
I  have  listened  nervously  to  his  congratulations 
on  my  success  and  hopes,  blended  with  his  own 
personal  regrets  that  Winifred  Lloyd  could  not 
love  him.  He  had  sent  to  her  and  Dora,  from 
Malta  and  from  Constantinople,  some  of  those 
beautiful  articles  of  bijouterie,  which  the  shops 
of  the  former  and  the  bazaars  of  the  latter  can  so 
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exquisitely  produce  to  please  the  taste  of  women, 
and  they  had  been  accepted  with  '  kindest  thanks/ 
a  commonplace  on  which  poor  Phil  seemed  to  base 
some  hope  of  future  success. 

*  Winifred  Lloyd  is  very  lovely/  said  I,  as  we 
sat  in  my  tent  that  night  over  a  bottle  of  Crim- 
skoi;  *  sweet  and  pure,  happy  in  spirit,  and  gentle 
in  heart — all  that  a  man  could  desire  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  children  to  be.' 

*  But—' 

'  But  what,  Phil  ?'  said  I  curtly. 
'  She  cannot  love  me,  and  she  will  never  be 
mine,'  sighed  Caradoc. 

*  Never  despair  of  that;  we  have  to  take  Sebas- 
topol  yet ;  and  that  once  achieved,  we  shall  all  go 
merrily  sailing  home  to  England.' 

*  That  I  doubt  much ;  some  of  the  regiments 
here  will  be  taken  for  the  Indian  reliefs — our 
fighting  here  will  count  as  service  in  Europe — 
but  surely  the  war  cannot  end  with  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  A  war  between  three  of  the  greatest 
countries  in  the  world  to  dwindle  down  to  the 
somewhat  ill-conducted  siege  of  a  fortified  town 
would  be  absurd.' 

'  Ill-conducted,  Phil  ?' 
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'  Of  course.  We  leave  the  city  open  for  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  on  tlie  Russian  side,  and  have 
never,  as  we  should  have  done,  seized  the  Isthmus 
of  Perecop,  and  cut  off  the  whole  Crimea  from  the 
empire.' 

'  Errors  perhaps ;  hut  by  the  way,  Phil,  have 
you  still  Miss  Lloyd's  miniature  about  you  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

*Do  let  me  have  a  look  at  it.  I  am  an  old 
friend,  you  know.' 

*  I  gave  her  my  solemn  w^ord  that  while  I  lived 
no  man  should  look  upon  it,  Harry,'  said  Phil, 
whose  colour  deepened.  *  When  I  am  carried  to 
the  dead-tent,  if  that  day  comes,  or  to  the  burial- 
trench,  as  many  better  fellows  have  been,  you  may 
keep  it  or  send  it  to  her,  which  you  will,  though  I 
would  rather  it  were  buried  with  me.' 

His  eyes  filled  with  tender  enthusiasm,  and 
his  voice  faltered  with  genuine  emotion  as  he 
spoke. 

'Pass  the  bottle,  Phil,  and  don't  be  romantic 
— one  more  cigar  is  in  the  box,  and  it  is  at  your 
service,'  said  I. 

But  full  of  his  own  thoughts,  which  w^ere  all  of 
her,  Caradoc  made  no  immediate  reply.     He  sat 
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with  his  eyes  fixed  sadly  on  the  glowing  emhers  of 
my  little  fire ;  for  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Evans, 
I  had  actually  ay?re  in  my  tent. 

He  had  made  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  with 
a  flue  constructed  out  of  the  fragments  of  tin 
ammunition  hoxes,"and  the  cases  which  had  held 
preserved^meat.  This  conveyed  the  smoke  under- 
neath the  low  wall  of  the  tent,  outside  of  which  he 
had  erected  another  flue  some  three  feet  high  of 
the  same  materials,  to  which  were  added  a  few 
stones  and  some  mud.  The  smoke  at  times  was 
scarcely  endurahle,  and  made  one's  eyes  to  water ; 
hut  I  was  not  yet  '  old  soldier'  enough  to  heat  a 
cannon-ball  to  sleep  with,  so  Evans'  patent  grate 
had  quite  a  reputation  in  the  regiment,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort,  if  such  a  term  can  he  used, 
of  my  somewhat  draughty  abode. 

*  Deuced  hard  lines,  this  sort  of  thing,  Harry,' 
said  Caradoc,  after  a  pause,  as,  bearded  and 
patched,  unshaven  and  unkempt,  we  cowered  over 
the  fire  in  our  cloaks  and  wrappers ;  '  I  mean  for 
men  accustomed  to  better  things,  especially  to 
those  of  expensive  tastes  and  extravagant  habits 
— your  guardsman  and  man  of  pleasure,  the  loun- 
ger about   town,   whose  day  was  wont  to  begin 
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about  two  P.M.,  and  to  end  at  four  next  morning. 
Yet  they  are  plucky  for  all  tliat ;  by  Jove  !  there 
is  an  amount  of  mettle  or  stamina  in  our  fellows 
such  as  those  of  no  other  nation  possess,  the  re- 
solution to  die  game  any  way.' 

I  fully  agreed  with  him ;  for  among  our  officers 
I  knew  hundreds  of  men,  like  Eaymond  Mostyn 
and  others  I  could  name,  who  were  enduring  this 
miserable  gipsy-like  life,  and  who,  when  at  home, 
had  hunters  and  harriers  in  the  country,  a  house 
in  town,  a  villa  at  St.  John's-wood  or  elsewhere, 
with  a  tiny  brougham  and  tiger  for  some  *  fair  one 
with  the  golden  locks,'  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  a  forest 
in  the  Highlands,  a  box  at  the  Opera,  a  French 
cook,  perhaps,  and  vines  and  pines  and  other  rari- 
ties from  their  own  forcing-pits  and  hot-houses, 
and  who  were  now  thankful  for  a  mouthful  of  rum 
and  hard  ship-biscuit  and  some  half-roasted  cof- 
fee boiled  in  a  camp-kettle ;  and  for  what,  or  to 
what  useful  end  or  purpose,  was  all  this  being  en- 
dured ? 

Perhaps  the  non-reception  of  letters  from  Es- 
telle  was  making  me  cynical,  and  leading  me  to 
deem  the  great  god  of  war  but  a  rowdy,  and  the 
goddess  his  sister  no  better  than  she  should  be, 
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glory  a  delusion  and  a  humbug  after  all.  But 
just  when  Phil,  as  the  night  was  now  far  advanced, 
was  muffling  himself  prior  to  facing  the  cold  frosty 
blast  that  swept  up  the  valley  of  Inkermann,  and 
proceeding  to  his  own  tent,  which  was  on  the 
other  flank  of  the  regiment,  the  visage  of  Evans, 
red  as  a  lobster  with  cold,  while  his  greatcoat  was 
whitened  with  hoar-frost,  appeared  at  the  piece 
of  tied  canvas,  which  passed  muster  as  a  door. 
'Letter  for  you,  sir — an  English  one.' 
'  For  me !  how,  at  this  hour  ?'  I  exclaimed, 
starting  up. 

*  It  came  by  the  mail  this  morning,  sir ;  but 
was  in  the  bag  for  the  88th.  The  address  is  al- 
most obliterated,  as  you  see,  so  the  88th  officers 
were  tossing-up  for  it,  when  Mr.  Mostyn — ' 

*  Pshaw!  give  me  the  letter,'  said  I  impatiently. 
*It  is  from  Sir  Madoc — only  Sir  Madoc  !'  I  added 
with  unconcealed  disappointment ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  my  countenance  lowered,  Phil's  brightened 
with  interest. 

I  tore  open  what  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  long 
letter. 

'It  seems  to  have  a  postscript,'  said  Phil,  lin- 
gering ere  he  went. 
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*  Kindest  regards  to  Caradoc  from  Winny  and 
Dora.' 

*  Is  that  all  r 

'  All  that  seems  to  refer  to  you,  Phil.' 
Phil  sighed,  and  said, 

*  Well,  a  letter  is  an  uncommon  luxury  here, 
so  I  shall  not  disturb  you.    Good-night,  old  fellow.' 

*  Good-night ;  and  keep  clear  of  the  tent-pegs.' 
Again  the    canvas  door  was  tied,  and  I  was 

alone ;  so  drawing  the  lantern  that  hung  on  the 
tent-pole  close  to  the  empty  flour-cask  which  now 
did  duty  as  a  table,  I  sat  down  to  read  the  charac- 
teristic epistle  of  my  good  old  fatherly  friend  Sir 
Madoc  Lloyd,  which  was  dated  from  Craigaderyn 
Court. 

After  some  rambling  remarks  about  the  war, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  it  should  be 
conducted,  and  some  smart  abuse  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  general,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  particu- 
lar, over  all  of  which  I  ran  my  eyes  impatiently, 
at  last  they  caught  a  name  that  made  my  heart 
thrill,  for  this  was  the  first  letter  that  had  reached 
me  from  England. 

*Lady  Estelle's  admirer  Pottersleigh  has  been 
raised  to  an  earldom — Heaven  only  knows  why  or 
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for  what — his  own  distinguished  services,  he  says. 
It  was  all  in  last  night's  Gazette — that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  patent,  &c., 
granting  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  the  United  King- 
dom unto  Viscount  Pottersleigh,  K.G.,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  (good  joke  that,  Harry: 
reckoning  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched), 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Aberconway  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  For  some  weeks  past  he  has 
been  at  Walcot  Park  with  the  Cressinghams  — 
seems  quite  to  live  there,  in  fact.  He  has  been  very 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  a  certain  young 
lady  there  ;  he  always  flatters  her  quietly,  and  it 
seems  to  please  her ;  a  sure  sign  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  the  flatterer. 
People  say  it  is  old  Lady  Naseby  whom  he  affects ; 
but  I  don't  think  so  ;  neither  does  Winny.  You 
will  probably  have  heard  much  of  this  kind  of  gos- 
sip from  Lady  Estelle  herself.  She  certainly  got 
your  Malta  letter  and  one  from  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol — so  Winny,  who  is  in  her  confidence, 
told  me.  You  only  can  know  if  she  replied — 
Winny  rather  thinks  not ;  but  I  hope  she  may  be 
faithful  to  you  as  Oriana  herself. 

^I  heard  all  about  poor  Caradoc's  affair  from 
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Dora ;  but  Winny  has  refused  another  oifer  of 
marriage  —  a  most  eligible  one  too  —  from  Sir 
Watkins  Yaughan  ;  and  since  then  he  was  nearly 
done  for  in  another  fashion  :  for  when  he  and  I 
were  cub-hunting  last  month  near  Hawkstone,  his 
horse,  a  hard-mouthed  brute,  swerved  as  we  were 
crossing  a  fence,  and  rolled  over  him ;  so  between 
her  blunt  refusal  and  his  ugly  spill,  he  is  rather 
to  be  pitied.  I  don't  understand  Winny  at  all.  I 
should  not  like  my  girls  to  throw  themselves  away  ; 
but  hay  should  be  made  while  the  sun  shines, 
and  baronets  are  not  to  be  found  under  every 
bush.  Beauty  fades ;  it  is  but  a  thing  of  a  season; 
and  the  most  blooming  girl  in  time  becomes  passe 
and  wrinkled,  or  it  may  be  fat  and  fusby  as  her 
grandmother  was  before  her.  And  then  Sir  Wat- 
kins  represents  one  of  the  best  families  in  Wales, 
not  so  old  as  its  certainly,  but  still  he  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Gryjffyth  Yychan,  who  was 
Lord  of  Glyndwyrdwy  in  Merionethshire  in  Ste- 
phen's time.' 

(Why  should  Winifred  Lloyd  refuse  and  refuse 
again  thus?  As  certain  little  passages  between 
us  in  days  gone  by  came  flashing  back  to  my 
memory,  I  felt  my  cheek  flush  by  that  wretched 
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camp-fire,  and  then  I  thrust  the  thoughts  aside  as 
vanity.) 

'  Poor  Winny  has  not  been  very  well  of  late/ 
the  letter  proceeded.  '  When  she  and  Dora  were 
decorating  their  poor  mamma's  grave,  in  the  old 
"Welsh  fashion  on  Palm  Sunday  at  Craigaderyn 
church,  I  fear  she  must  have  caught  cold ;  it  ended 
in  a  touch  of  fever,  and  I  think  the  dear  girl  grew 
delirious,  for  she  had  a  strange  dream  about  the 
ghost  of  Jorwerth  Du — you  remember  that  ab- 
surd old  story  ? — but  the  ghost  was  yoii,  and  the 
red-haired  daughter  of  the  Gwylliad  Cochion,  who 
spirited  you  away,  was — whom  think  you? — but 
LadyEstelle! 

*  We  had  a  jolly  shooting-season  at  Vaughan's 
place  in  South  Wales.  With  Don  and  our  double- 
barrelled  breech-loader  we  soon  filled  a  spring-cart, 
and  brought  it  back  in  state,  with  all  the  hares  and 
the  long  bright  tails  of  the  pheasants  hanging 
over  it.  Vaughan — who  will  not  relinquish  his 
hope  of  Winny — and  a  lot  of  other  fine  fellows — 
old  friends  some  of  them — are  coming  to  have  their 
annual  Christmas  shooting  with  me,  and  I  have 
got  two  kegs  of  ammunition  all  ready  in  the  gun- 
room. How  I  wish  you  were  to  be  with  us,  Harry! 
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'Golden  plover  and  teal,  too,  are  appearing 
here  now,  and  flocks  of  wliite  Norwegian  pigeons 
in  Scotland;  all  indications  that  we  shall  have  an 
unusually  severe  winter ;  so  God  help  you  poor 
fellows  under  canvas  in  the  Crimea  !  In  common 
with  all  the  girls  in  England,  Winny  and  Dora  are 
busy  making  mufflings,  knitted  vests  and  cuffs, 
and  so  forth  for  the  troops ;  and  I  have  dispatched 
some  special  hampers  of  good  things,  made  up 
and  packed  by  Owen  Gwyllim  and  Gwenny  Davis 
the  housekeeper,  for  our  own  lads  of  the  23rd  to 
make  merry  with  at  Christmas,  or  on  St.  David's 
day.' 

(The  warm  wrappers  arrived  for  us  in  summer, 
and  as  for  the  'special  hampers,'  they  were  never 
heard  of  at  all.) 

And  so,  with  many  warm  wishes,  almost  prayers, 
for  my  preservation  from  danger,  and  ofiers  of 
money  if  I  required  it,  the  letter  of  my  kind  old 
friend  ended;  but  it  gave  me  food  for  much 
thought,  and  far  into  the  hours  of  the  chill  night 
I  sat  and  pondered  over  it. 

Why  did  Winny  refuse  so  excellent  an  offer  as 
that  of  Sir  Watkins,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  good-looking  young  baronet  ?  I  scarcely  dared 
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to  ask  myself,  and  so,  as  before,  dismissed  that 
subject.  Why  had  not  Estelle's  answers  reached 
me,  if  she  had  actually  written  them  ?  That  Lady 
Naseby  had  surreptitiously  intercepted  our  corre- 
spondence, I  could  not  believe,  though  she  might 
forbid  it.  Was  my  Lord  Pottersleigh,  now  Earl 
of  Aberconway,  at  work ;  or  had  they,  like  many 
others,  perished  at  sea?  Heaven  alone  knew. 
His  flatteries  'pleased her,'  his,  the  senile  dotard! 
And  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Walcot 
Park ;  his  earldom  too !  I  was  full  of  sadness, 
mortification,  and  bitter  thoughts ;  thoughts  too 
deep  and  fierce  for  utterance  or  description. 

Could  it  be  that  the  earldom  and  wealth  on  one 
hand  were  proving  too  strong  for  love,  with  the 
stringent  tenor  of  her  father's  will  on  the  other  ? 

At  the  opera  and  theatre  I  had  seen  Estelle's 
beautiful  eyes  fill  with  tears,  as  she  sympathised 
with  the  maudlin  love  and  mimic  sorrow,  the 
wrongs  or  mishaps,  of  some  well-rouged  gipsy  in 
rags,  some  peasant  in  a  steeple-crowned  hat  and 
red  bandages,  some  half-naked  fisheriiian  like 
Masaniello,  and  her  bosom  would  heave  with 
emotion  and  enthusiasm ;  and  yet  with  all  this 
natural  commiseration  and  fellow-feeling,  she,  who 
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could  almost  weep  witli  tlie  liero  or  lieroiiie  of  the 
melodrama,  while  their  situation  was  enhanced  hy 
the  effects  of  the  orchestra,  the  lime-light,  and  the 
stage-carpenter,  was  perhaps  casting  me  from  her 
heart  and  her  memory  as  coolly  as  if  I  were  an  old 
ball-dress  ! 

So  I  strove  yet  awhile  to  think  and  to  hope 
that  her  letters  were  with  the  lost  mails  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ^gean  or  the  Black  Sea ;  but  Sir 
Madoc's  letter  occasioned  me  grave  and  painful 
doubts  ;  and  memory  went  sadly  back  to  many  a 
little  but  well-remembered  episode  of  tenderness, 
a  word,  a  glance,  a  stolen  caress,  when  we  rode  or 
drove  by  the  Elwey  or  Llyn  Aled,  in  the  long  lime 
avenue,  in  the  Martens'  dingle,  and  in  the  woods 
and  gardens  of  pleasant  Craigaderyn . 

The  wretched  light  in  my  lantern  was  begin- 
ning to  fail ;  my  little  fire  had  died  quite  out,  and 
the  poor  sentry  shivering  outside  had  long  since 
ceased  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  flue.  The  tent  was 
cold  and  chill  as  a  tomb,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
turn  in,  when  a  sound,  which  a  soldier  never  hears 
without  starting  instinctively  to  his  weapons, 
struck  my  ear. 
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A  drum,  far  on  the  right,  was  beating  the  long 
roll ! 

Hundreds  of  others  repeated  that  inexorable 
summons  all  over  the  camp,  while  many  a  bugle 
was  blown,  as  the  whole  army  stood  to  their  arms. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


We  had  all  long  since  forgotten  the  discomfort  of 
early  rising.  In  my  case  I  had  never  been  to  bed, 
so  to  buckle  on  my  sword  and  revolver  was  the 
work  of  one  moment ;  in  another  I  was  threading 
my  way  among  the  streets  of  tents,  from  which  * 
our  men,  cold,  damp,  pale,  and  worn-looking,  were 
pouring  towards  their  various  muster-places,  many 
of  them  arranging  their  belts  as  they  hurried  for- 
ward. 

*  What  is  the  row  ?  what  is  up  ?'  were  the  in- 
quiries of  all. 

But  no  one  knew,  and  on  all  hands  the 
mounted  officers  were  riding  about  and  crying, 

'Fall  in,  19th  Regiment!'  'Fall  in,  23rd 
Fusileers!'  and  so  on.  '  Stand  to  your  arms;  turn 
out  the  whole  ;  uncase  the  colours,  gentlemen  !' 

VOL.  II.  P 
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'  It  is  gunpowder-plot  day,'  cried  a  laughing 
aide-de-camp,  galloping  past  with  such  speed  and 
recklessness  that  he  nearly  rode  me  down. 

It  proved  to  be  a  sortie  from  Sebastopol,  made 
chiefly  by  a  new  division  of  troops  brought  up  by 
forced  marches  from'' Bessarabia  and  Wallachia, 
many  of  them  in  wagons,  kabitkas,  and  convey- 
ances of  all  kinds ;  and  all  these  men,  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  thousands,  left  the  beleagured  city 
inflamed  by  the  sermon  I  have  described,  by  ha- 
rangues of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  money  or  mar- 
tyrdom they  hoped  to  win,  and  by  a  plentiful  dis- 
tribution of  coarse  and  ardent  raki ;  while  to  Os- 
ten-Sacken,  Yolhonski,  and  other  officers  of  rank, 
one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  held  out  threats  of  degra- 
dation and  Siberia  if  we  were  not  attacked  and  the 
siege  raised ! 

All  our  men,  without  breakfast  or  other  food, 
got  briskly  under  arms,  by  regiments,  brigades, 
and  divisions ;  they  were  in  their  gray  greatcoats, 
hence  some  terrible  mistakes  occurred  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion;  many  of  our  officers,  how- 
ever, went  into  action  in  scarlet,  with  their  epau- 
lettes on — most  fatally  for  themselves. 

AH  the  bells  in  Sebastopol — and  some  of  these 
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were  magnificent  in  size  and  tone — rang  a  tocsin, 
while  the  troops  composing  the  sortie,  at  the  early 
hour  of  three  a.m.,  stole,  under  cloud  of  darkness 
and  a  thick  mist,  into  the  ravines  near  the  Tcher- 
naya,  to  menace  the  British  right,  our  weakest 
point ;  and,  unknown  to  our  outguards,  and  gene- 
rally unheard  by  them — though  more  than  one 
wary  old  soldier  asserted  that  he  heard  '  something 
like  the  rumble  of  artillery  wheels' — in  the  gloom 
and  obscurity  several  large  pieces  of  cannon  were 
got  into  position,  so  as  completely  to  command 
the  ground  occupied  by  us. 

Cautiously  and  noiselessly  the  masses  of  Rus- 
sian infantry  had  stolen  on,  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  hidden  by  the  jangle  of  the  bells,  till 
they,  to  the  number  of  more  than  50,000  men, 
were  on  the  flank  as  well  as  in  front  of  our  line ; 
and  the  first  indication  we  had  of  their  close  vicin- 
ity was  when  our  outlying  pickets,  amid  the  dense 
fog  of  that  fatal  November  morning,  found  them- 
selves all  but  surrounded  by  this  vast  force,  and 
fighting  desperately! 

Knapsacks  were  generally  thrown  aside,  and 
the  muskets  of  the  pickets  were  in  some  instances 
so  wet  by  overnight  exposure,  that  they  failed  to 
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explode,    so    others    taken    from    the    dead    and 
wounded  were  substituted  for  them. 

There  was  firing  fast  and  furious  on  every  hand ; 
the  musketry  flashing  like  red  streaks  through  the 
gray  gloom,  towards  the  head  of  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Inkermann,  even  before  our  regiment  was 
formed  and  moved  forward  to  the  support  of 
the  pickets,  who  were  retreating  towards  a  small 
two-gun  battery  which  had  been  erected,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege. 

The  great  Russian  cannon  now  opened  like 
thunder  from  those  hills  which  had  been  reached 
unseen  by  us,  and  then  began  one  of  the  closest, 
because  confused,  most  ferocious,  and  bloody  con- 
flicts of  modern  times. 

The  Russian  has  certainly  that  peculiar  quality 
of  race,  ^  which  is  superior  to  the  common  fighting 
courage  possessed  indiscriminately  by  all  classes — 
the  passive  concentrated  firmness  which  can  take 
every  advantage  so  long  as  a  chance  is  left,  and  die 
without  a  word  at  last,  when  hope  gives  place  to 
the  sullen  resignation  of  despair.' 

Descriptions  of  battles  bear  a  strong  family 
likeness,  and  the  history  of  one  can  only  be  writ- 
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ten,  even  by  a  participant,  long  after  it  is  all  over, 
and  after  notes  are  compared  on  all  sides ;  so  to 
the  subaltern,  or  any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  gene- 
ral, during  its  progress,  it  is  all  vile  hurlyburly 
and  confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  never  in  the 
annals  of  war  was  this  more  the  case  than  at  In- 
kermann. 

Though  hidden  by  mist  at  the  time,  the  scene 
of  this  contest  was  both  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
In  the  foreground,  a  romantic  old  bridge  spanned 
the  sluggish  Tchernaya,  which  winds  from  the 
Baidar  valley  through  the  most  luxurious  verdure, 
and  thence  into  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  between 
precipitous  white  cliffs,  which  are  literally  honey- 
combed with  chapels  and  cells  :  thus  Inkermann 
is  w^ell  named  the  '  City  of  the  Caverns.'  These 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Greek 
monks  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  when  the  Arians  were  persecuted 
in  the  Chersonesus,  many  of  them  found  shelter 
in  these  singular  and  all  but  inaccessible  dwellings. 
Sarcophagi  of  stone,  generally  empty,  are  found  in 
many  of  the  cells,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  stairs  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and  of  these 
stairs  and  holes  the  skirmishers  were  not  slow  to 
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avail  themselves.  Over  all  these  caverns  are  the 
ivied  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  Ctenos  of  Chersonesus  Taurica,  built  by  Dio- 
phantes  to  guard  the  Heraclean  wall,  or  was  the 
Theodori  of  the  Greeks,  mattered  little  to  us  then, 
as  we  moved  to  get  under  fire  beneath  its  shadow; 
and  now,  as  if  to  farther  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Allies  from  the  real  point  of  assault — which 
at  first  seemed  to  indicate  a  movement  towards 
Balaclava — all  the  batteries  of  the  city  opened 
a  fearful  cannonade,  which  tore  to  shreds  the 
tents  in  the  camp,  and  did  terrible  execution  on . 
every  hand. 

Louder  and  louder,  deeper  and  hoarser  grew 
the  sounds  of  strife  ;  yet  nothing  was  seen  by  us 
save  the  red  flashes  of  the  musketry,  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  fog,  and  the  tall  brushwood  through 
which  we  had  to  move  being  in  some  places  quite 
breast-high;  and  so  we  struggled  forward  in  line, 
till  suddenly  we  found  the  foe  within  pistol-shot 
of  us,  and  our  men  falling  fast  on  every  side. 

Till  now,  to  many  in  our  ranks,  who  saw  these 
long  gray-coated  and  flat-capped  or  spike-helmeted 
masses,  the  enemy  had  been  a  species  of  myth, 
read  of  chiefly  in  the  newspapers ;  now  they  were 
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palpable  and  real,  and  war,  having  ceased  to  be  a 
dream,  had  become  a  terrible  fact. 

Vague  expectancy  had  given  place  to  the  actual 
excitement  of  the  hour  of  battle,  the  hour  when  a 
man  would  reflect  soberly  if  he  could;  but  when 
every  moment  may  be  his  last,  little  time  or  chance 
is  given  for  reflection. 

In  this  quarter  were  but  twelve  thousand 
British,  to  oppose  the  mighty  force  of  Osten- 
Sacken. 

Upon  his  advancing  masses  the  brave  fellows 
of  the  55th  or  Westmoreland  Foot  had  kept  up  a 
brisk  fire  from  the  rude  embrasures  of  the  small 
redoubt,  till  they  were  almost  surrounded  by*  a 
force  outnumbering  them  by  forty  to  one,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back,  while  the  batteries  on  the 
hills  swept  their  ranks  with  an  iron  shower. 

But  now  the  41st  Welsh,  and  49tli  or  Hert- 
fordshire, came  into  action,  with  their  white-and- 
green  colours  waving,  and  storming  up  the  hill 
bore  back  the  Eussian  hordes,  hundreds  of  whom 
— as  they  were  massed  in  oblong  columns — fell  be- 
neath the  fatal  fire  of  our  Minie  rifles,  and  the 
desperate  fury  of  the  steady  shoulder-to-shoulder 
bayonet  charge  which  followed  it. 
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On  these  two  regiments  the  batteries  from  the 
distant  slope  dealt  death  and  destruction ;  again 
the  Russians  rallied  at  its  foot,  and  advanced  up 
the  corpse-strewn  ground  to  renew  an  attack  be- 
fore which  the  two  now  decimated  regiments  were 
compelled  to  retire. 

Their  number  and  force  were  as  overwhelming 
as  their  courage,  inflamed  by  raki  and  intense  re- 
ligious fervour,  was  undeniable ;  for  deep  in  all 
their  hearts  had  sunk  the  closing  words  of  the 
bishop's  prayer :  '  Bless  and  strengthen  them,  0 
Lord,  and  give  them  a  manly  heart  against  their 
enemies.  Send  them  an  angel  of  light,  and  to 
their  enemies  an  angel  of  darkness  and  horror  to 
scatter  them,  and  place  a  stumbling-block  before 
them  to  weaken  their  hearts,  and  turn  their  cour- 
age into  flight.'  And  for  a  time  the  Russians 
seemed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  deemed 
their  bishop  a  prophet. 

Our  whole  army  was  now  under  arms,  but  upon 
our  right  fell  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  old  Lord 
Raglan  was  soon  among  us,  managing  his  field- 
glass  and  charger  with  one  hand  and  a  half-empty 
sleeve. 

Under  Brigadier-general  Strangeways,  who  was 
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soon  after  mortally  wounded,  our  artillery,  wlien 
the  mist  lifted  a  little,  opened  on  the  Russian  bat- 
teries, and  soon  silenced  their  fire ;  but  the  20th 
and  47th  Lancashire,  after  making  a  gallant  at- 
tempt to  recapture  the  petty  redoubt,  were  repulsed; 
but  not  until  they  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for 
a  few  dearly-bought  minutes,  during  which,  all 
wedged  together  in  wild  melee,  the  most  hideous 
slaughter  took  place,  with  the  bayonet  and  clubbed 
musket ;  and  the  moment  they  gave  way,  the  in- 
human Eussians  murdered  all  our  wounded  men, 
many  of  whom  were  found  afterwards' cold  and  stiff, 
with  hands  uplifted  and  horror  in  their  faces,  as  if 
they  had  died  in  the  act  of  supplication. 

Driven  from  that  fatal  redoubt  at  last  by  the 
Guards  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  was  held 
by  a  few  hundred  Coldstreamers  against  at  least 
six  iliousancl  of  the  enemy.  Thrice,  with  wild  yells 
the  gray-coated  masses,  with  all  their  bayonets 
glittering,  swept  madly  and  bravely  uphill,  and 
thrice  they  were  hurled  back  with  defeat  and 
slaughter. 

Fresh  troops  were  now  pouring  from  Sebasto- 
pol,  flushed  with  fury  by  the  scene,  and  in  all  the 
confidence  that  Russia  and  their  cause  were  alike 
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holy,  that  defeat  was  impossible,  and  the  redoubt 
was  surrounded. 

Then  back  to  back,  pale  ^vith  fury,  their  eyes 
flashing,  their  teeth  set,  fearless  and  resolute, 
their  feet  encumbered  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  fought  the  Coldstream  Guardsmen,  strug- 
gling for  very  life ;  the  ground  a  slippery  puddle 
with  blood  and  brains,  and  again  and  again  the 
clash  of  the  bayonets  was  heard  as  the  musket 
barrels  were  crossed.  Their  ammunition  was  soon 
expended ;  but  clubbing  their  weapons  they  dashed 
at  the  enemy  with  the  butt -ends  ;  and  hurling  even 
stones  at  their  heads,  broke  through  the  dense 
masses,  and  leaving  at  least  one  thousand  Mus- 
covites dead  behind  them,  rejoined  their  comrades, 
whom  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  leading  to  the  ad- 
vance, when  a  ball  whistled  through  his  heart,  and 
he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

The  combat  was  quite  unequal ;  our  troops  be- 
gan slowly  to  retire  towards  their  own  lines,  but 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  and  pressed  hard  by 
the  Kussians,  who  bayonetted  or  brained  by  the 
butt-end  every  wounded  man  they  found  ;  and  by 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  close  to  the  tents  of  the 
Second  Division . 
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The  rain  of  bullets  sowed  tliickly  all  the  turf 
like  a  leaden  shower,  and  shred  away  clouds  of 
leaves  and  twigs  from  the  gorse  and  other  bushes ; 
but  long  ere  the  foe  had  come  thus  far,  we  had  our 
share  and  more  in  the  terrible  game. 

Exchanging  fire  with  them  at  twenty  yards* 
distance,  the  roar  of  the  musketry,  the  shouts  and 
cheers,  the  yells  of  defiance  or  agony,  the  explo- 
sion of  shells  overhead,  the  hoarse  sound  of  the 
round  shot,  as  they  tore  up  the  earth  in  deeper 
furrows  than  ever  ploughshare  formed,  made  a 
very  hell  of  Inkermann,  that  valley  of  blood  and 
suffering,  of  death  and  cruelty ;  but  dense  clouds 
of  smoke,  replacing  the  mist,  enveloped  it  for 
a  time,  and  veiled  many  of  its  horrors  from  the 
eye. 

Bathurst  and  Sayer,  Yane  and  Millet  of  ours 
were  all  down  by  this  time  ;  many  of  our  men  had 
also  fallen  ;  and  from  the  death-clutch  or  the  re- 
laxed fingers  of  more  than  one  poor  ensign  had 
the  tattered  colour  which  bore  the  Red  Dragon 
been  taken,  by  those  who  were  fated  to  fall  under 
it  in  turn.  I  could  see  nothing  of  Caradoc ;  but 
I  heard  that  three  balls  had  struck  the  revolver  in 
his   belt.     Poor  Hugh  Price  fell  near  me,   shot 
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through  the  chest,  and  was  afterwards  found,  like 
many  others,  with  his  brains  dashed  out. 

In  the  third  repulse  of  the  Eussians,  as  we 
rushed  headlong  after  them  with  levelled  bayonets, 
I  found  myself  suddenly  opposed  by  an  officer  of 
rank  mounted  on  a  gray  horse,  the  flanks  and  trap- 
pings of  which  were  splashed  by  blood,  whether 
its  own  or  that  of  the  rider,  I  knew  not.  Furiously, 
by  every  energy,  with  his  voice,  which  was  loud 
and  authoritative,  and  by  brandishing  his  sword, 
he  was  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men,  a  mingled 
mass  of  the  Vladimir  Battalion  and  the  flat-capped 
Kazan  Light  Infantry. 

*Pot  that  fellow;  down  with  him !'  cried  seve- 
ral voices ;  *  maybe  he's  old  Osten-Sacken  him- 
self.' 

Many  shot  missed  him,  as  the  men  fired  with 
fixed  bayonets,  when  suddenly  he  turned  his  ven- 
geance on  me,  and  checking  his  horse  for  a  second, 
cut  at  my  head  with  his  sword.  Stooping,  I 
avoided  his  attack,  but  shot  his  horse  in  the  head. 
Heavily  the  animal  tumbled  forward,  with  its  nose 
between  its  knees ;  and  as  the  rider  fell  from  the 
saddle  and  his  cap  flew  off,  I  recognised  Volhonski. 

A  dozen  of  Fusileers  had  their  bayonets  at  his 
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throat,  when  I  struck  them  up  with  my  sword, 
and  interceding,  took  him  prisoner. 

'Allow  me,  if  taken,  to  preserve  my  sword,* 
said  he,  in  somewhat  broken  English. 

*  No,  no  ;    by ,  no  !  disarm  him.  Captain 

Hardinge,'  cried  several  of  our  men,  who  had  al- 
ready shot  more  than  one  Kussian  officer  when  in 
the  act  of  killing  the  wounded. 

He  smiled  with  proud  disdain,  and  snapping 
the  blade  across  his  knee,  threw  the  fragments 
from  him. 

*  Though  it  is  a  disgrace  alike  for  Eussian  to 
retreat  or  yield,  I  yield  myself  to  you.  Captain 
Hardinge,'  said  he  in  French,  and  presenting  His 
hand ;  but  ere  I  could  take  it,  I  felt  a  shot  strike 
me  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Luckily  it  was 
a  partially  spent  one,  though  I  knew  it  not  then. 

A  sickness,  a  faintness,  came  over  me,  and  I 
had  a  wild  and  clamorous  fear  that  all  was  up  with 
me  then ;  but  I  strove  to  ignore  the  emotion,  to 
brandish  my  sword,  to  shout  to  my  company, 
*  Come  on,  men,  come  on  !'  to  carry  my  head  erect, 
soldierlike  and  proudly.  Alas  for  human  nerves 
and  poor  human  nature  !  My  voice  failed  me ;  I 
reeled.  *  Spare  me,  blessed  God !'  I  prayed,  then  fell 
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forward  on  my  face,  and  felt  the  rush  of  onr  own 
men,  as  they  swept  forward  in  the  charge  to  the 
front ;  and  then  darkness  seemed  to  steal  over  my 
sight,  and  unconsciousness  over  every  other  sense, 
and  I  remembered  no  more. 

So  while  I  lay  senseless  there,  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle turned  in  the  valley,  and  re-turned  again.  But 
not  till  General  Canrobert,  with  three  regiments 
of  fiery  little  Zouaves,  five  of  other  infantry,  and  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  Eussian  flank,  with  all  his  drums  beating  the 
pas  de  charge.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  then 
no  longer  doubtful. 

The  Russians  wavered  and  broke,  and  with  a 
strange  wail  of  despair,  such  as  that  they  gave  at 
Alma,  when  they  feared  that  the  angel  of  light  had 
left  them,  they  fled  towards  Sebastopol,  trodden 
down  like  sheep  by  the  French  and  British  soldiers, 
all  mingled  pell-mell,  in  fierce  and  vengeful  pur- 
suit. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon  all  was  over,  and  we 
had  won  another  victory. 

But  our  losses  were  terrible.  Seven  of  our 
generals  were  killed  or  wounded;  we  had  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  nine  officers  and  men  killed, 
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wounded,  or  missing;  but  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  Eussians  lay  on  the  ground  which  had 
been  by  both  armies  so  nobly  contested,  and  of 
these  five  thousand  were  killed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  HOEROR. 


When  consciousness  returned,  I  found  tlie  dull 
red  evening  sun  sliining  down  the  long  valley  of 
Inkermann,  and  that,  save  moans  and  cries  for  aid 
and  water,  all  seemed  terribly  still  now. 

A  sense  of  weakness  and  oppression,  of  inca- 
pacity for  action  and  motion,  were  my  first  sensa- 
tions. I  feared  that  other  shot  must  have  struck 
me  after  I  had  fallen,  and  that  both  my  legs  were 
broken.  The  cause  of  this,  after  a  time,  became 
plain  enough :  a  dead  artillery  horse  was  lying 
completely  over  my  thighs,  and  above  it  and  them 
lay  the  wheel  of  a  shattered  gun-carriage ;  and 
weak  as  I  was  then,  to  attempt  extrication  from 
either  unaided  w^as  hopeless.  Thus  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  helplessly  amid  a  sickening  puddle  of 
b)lood,  enduring  a  thirst  that  is  unspeakable,  but 
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wliicli  was  caused  by  physical  causes  and  ex- 
citement, with  the  anxiety  consequent  on  the 
battle. 

The  aspect  of  the  dead  horse,  which  first  at- 
tracted me,  was  horrible.  A  twelve-pound  shot 
had  struck  him  below  the  eyes,  making  a  hole 
clean  through  his  head ;  the  brain  had  dropped 
out,  and  lay  with  his  tongue  and  teeth  upon  the 
grass. 

The  dead  and  wounded  lay  thickly  around  me, 
as  indeed  they  did  over  all  the  field.  Some  of 
the  former,  though  with  eyes  unclosed  and  jaws 
relaxed,  had  a  placid  expression  in  their  white 
waxen  faces.  These  had  died  of  gun-shot  wounds. 
The  expressions  of  pain  or  anguish  lingered  long- 
est in  those  who  had  perished  by  the  bayonet. 

Over  all  the  valley  lay  bodies  in  heaps,  singly 
or  by  two  and  threes,  with  swarms  of  flies  settling 
over  them ;  shakoes,  glazed  helmets,  bearskin- 
caps,  bent  bayonets,  broken  muskets,  swords, 
hairy  knapsacks,  bread-bags,  shreds  of  clothing, 
torn  from  the  dead  and  the  living  by  showers  of 
grape  and  canister,  cooking-kettles,  round  shot 
and  fragments  of  shells,  with  pools  of  noisome 
blood,  lay  on  every  hand. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Truly  the  Angel  of  Horror,  and  of  Death  too, 
had  been  there. 

I  saw  several  poor  fellows,  British  as  well  as 
Russian,  expire  within  the  first  few  minutes  I  was 
able  to  look  around  me.  One  whose  breast  bore 
several  medals  and  orders,  an  officer  of  the  Kazan 
Light  Infantry,  prayed  very  devoutly  and  crossed 
himself  in  his  own  blood  ere  he  expired.  Near 
me  a  corporal  of  my  own  regiment  named  Prouse, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  brain,  played 
fatuously  for  a  time  with  a  handful  of  grass,  and 
then,  lying  gently  back,  passed  away  without  a 
moan. 

A  Zouave,  a  brown,  brawny,  and  soldierlike 
fellow,  who  seemed  out  of  his  senses  also,  was 
very  talkative  and  noisy. 

'  Ouf !'  I  heard  him  say;  '  it  is  as  wearisome 
as  a  sermon  or  a  funeral  this !  Were  I  a  general, 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol  should  be  as  easy  as  a 
game  of  dominoes. — Yes,  Isabeau,  ma  belle  co- 
quette, kiss  me  and  hold  up  my  head.  Yive  la 
gloire  !  Yive  I'eau  de  vie  !  A  has  la  melancholie  ! 
A  has  la  Russe !'  he  added  through  his  clenched 
teeth  hoarsely,  as  he  fell  back.  The  jaw  relaxed, 
his  head  turned  on  one  side,  and  all  was  over. 
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Of  Yollionski  I  could  see  nothing  except  his 
gray  horse,  which  hiy  dead  in  all  its  trappings  a 
few  yards  off;  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  he 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Kussians  on  their  ad- 
vance after  the  fall  of  poor  Sir  George  Cathcart. 

There  was  an  acute  pain  in  the  arm  that  had 
been  injured — fractured — when  saving  Estelle; 
and  as  a  kind  of  stupor,  filled  by  sad  and  dreamy 
thoughts,  stole  over  me,  they  were  all  of  her. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  had  passed  away,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  drowsy  hum  in  my  ears,  and 
for  a  time,   strangely  enough,  I   fancied  myself 

with  her  in  the  Park  or  Kotten-row.      I  seemed 

• 

to  see  the  brilliant  scene  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
season  :  the  carriages ;  the  horses,  bay  or  black, 
with  their  shining  skins  and  glittering  harness ; 
the  powdered  coachmen  on  their  stately  hammer- 
cloths  ;  the  gaily-liveried  footmen ;  the  ladies  can- 
tering past  in  thousands,  so  exquisitely  dressed, 
so  perfectly  mounted,  so  wonderful  in  their  loveli- 
ness— women  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world; 
and  there  too  were  the  young  girls,  whose  season 
was  to  come,  and  the  ample  dowagers,  whose  sea- 
sons were  long  since  past,  lying  back  among  the 
cushions,  amid    ermine    and   fur;    and  with   all 
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this  Estelle  was  laugliing  and  cantering  by  my 
side. 

Then  we  were  at  the  opera — another  fantastic 
dream — the  voices  of  Grisi  and  Mario  were  blend- 
ing there,  and  as  its  music  seemed  to  die  away, 
once  more  we  were  at  Craigaderyn,  under  its 
shady  woods,  with  the  green  Welsh  hills,  snow- 
capped Snowdon  and  Carneydd  Llewellyn,  in  the 
distance,  and  voices  and  music  and  laughter — 
some  memory  of  Dora's  fete — seemed  to  be  about 
us. 

So  while  lying  there  on  that  ghastly  field  of 
Inkermann,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I 
dreamed  of  her  who  was  so  far  away — of  the  sweet 
companionship  that  might  never  come  again ;  of 
the  secret  tie  that  bound  us ;  of  the  soft  dark 
eyes  that  whilom  had  looked  lovingly  into  mine ; 
of  the  sweetly-modulated  voice  that  was  now  fall- 
ing merrily,  perhaps,  on  other  ears,  and  might 
fall  on  mine  no  more.  And  a  vague  sense  of  hap- 
piness, mingled  with  the  pain  caused  by  the  half- 
spent  shot  and  the  wild  confusion  and  suffering  of 
the  time,  stole  over  me.  Waking,  these  memo- 
ries became 
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*  Sad  as  remembered  lasses  after  death, 
Aud  sweet  as  those  by  ho]}eless  fancy  feigned 
On  Hps  that  are  for  others — deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regi'et, 
O  death  in  life — the  days  that  are  no  more !' 

From  all  this,  I  was  thoroughly  roused  by  a  voice 
crying, 

*  Up,  up,  wounded — all  you  who  are  able! 
Cavalry  are  coming  this  way — you  will  be  throd 
to  death.  Arrah,  get  out  of  that,  every  man -jack 
of  yees!' 

The  excited  speaker  was  an  Irish  hussar,  pick- 
ing his  way  across  the  field  at  a  quick  trot. 

It  was  a  false  alarm ;  but  the  rumble  of  wheels 
certainly  came  next,  and  an  ambulance-wagon 
passed  slowly,  picking  up  the  wounded,  who 
groaned  or  screamed  as  their  fractured  limbs 
were  handled  and  their  wounds  burst  out  afresh 
through  the  clotted  blood.  I  waved  an  arm,  and 
the  scarlet  sleeve  attracted  attention. 

'  There  is  a  wounded  officer — one  of  the  23rd 
Fusileers,'  cried  a  driver  from  his  saddle. 

'  Where  ?'  asked  a  mounted  officer  in  the  blue 
cloak  and  cap  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps. 

*  Under  that  dead  horse,  sir.' 

*  One  of  the  23rd ;  let  us  see — Hardinge,  hy 
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all  the  devils !'  said  the  officer,  who  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  Ha'vkesby  Guilfoyle.  *  So-ho — 
steady,  steady!'  he  added,  while  secretly  touching 
his  horse  with  the  spurs  to  make  it  rear  and 
plunge  in  three  several  attempts  to  tread  me  un- 
der its  hoofs ;  but  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  dead 
animal  smashed  by  the  cannon-shot  so  scared  the 
one  he  rode  that  he  bore  on  the  curb  in  vain. 

'Coward!  coward!'  I  exclaimed,  'if  God  spares 
me  you  shall  hear  of  this.' 

'  The  fellow  is  mad  or  tipsy,'  said  he;  *  drive 
on.' 

*But,  sir — sir  !'  urged  the  driver  in  perplexity. 

'  Villain  !  you  are  my  evil  fate,'  said  I  faintly. 

*I  tell  you  the  fellow  is  mad — drive  on,   I 

command  you,  or  by ,  I'll  make  a  prisoner  of 

you !'  thundered  Guilfoyle,  drawing  a  pistol  from 
his  holster,  while  his  shifty  green  eyes  grew 
white  with  suppressed  passion  and  malice ;  so  the 
ambulance-cart  was  driven  on,  and  I  was  left  to 
my  fate. 

Giddy  and  infuriated  by  pain  and  just  indig- 
nation, I  lay  under  my  cold  and  ghastly  load, 
perishing  of  thirst,  and  looking  vainly  about  for 
assistance. 
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Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  out  of  the  dense 
thick  brushwood,  that  grew  in  clumps  and  tufts 
over  all  the  valley,  there  stole  forth  two  Kussian 
soldiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  their  faces 
distorted  and  pale  with  engendered  fanaticism  and 
fury  at  their  defeat.  There  was  a  cruel  gleam  in 
their  eyes  as  they  crept  stealthily  about.  Either 
they  feared  to  fire  or  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, for  I  saw  them  deliberately  pass  their  bayo- 
nets through  the  bodies  of  four  or  five  wounded 
men,  and  pin  the  writhing  creatures  to  the  earth. 

I  lay  very  still,  expecting  that  my  turn  would 
soon  come.  The  dead  horse  served  to  conceal  me 
for  a  little;  but  I  panted  rather  than  breathed,  and 
my  breath  came  in  gasps  as  they  drew  near  me ; 
for  on  discovering  that  I  was  an  officer,  my  gold 
wings  and  lace  would  be  sure  to  kindle  their  spirit 
of  acquisition.  I  had  my  revolver  in  my  right 
hand,  and  remembered  with  grim  joy  that  of  its 
six  chambers  three  were  yet  undischarged. 

Just  as  the  first  Russian  came  straight  towards 
me,  I  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  he  fell  back- 
ward like  a  log;  the  second  uttered  a  howl,  and 
came  rushing  on  with  his  butt  in  ^the  air  and  his 
bayonet  pointed  down.    I  fired  both  barrels.    One 
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ball  took  liim  right  in  the  shoulder,  the  other  in 
the  throat,  and  he  fell  wallowing  in  blood,  but  not 
until  he  had  hurled  his  musket  at  me.  The  bar- 
rel struck  me  crosswise  on  the  head,  and  I  again 
became  insensible. 

Moonlight  was  stealing  over  the  valley  when 
consciousness  returned  again,  and  I  felt  more  stiff 
and  more  helpless  than  ever. 

Something  was  stirring  near  me  ;  I  looked  up, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  on  seeing  our  regi- 
mental goat,  Carneydd  Llewellyn,  quietly  cropping 
some  herbage  among  the  debris  of  dead  bodies  and 
weapons  that  lay  around  me.  Like  Caradoc,  I 
had  made  somewhat  a  pet  of  it.  The  poor  animal 
knew  my  voice,  and  on  coming  towards  me,  per- 
mitted me  to  stroke  and  pat  it;  and  a  strong 
emotion  of  wonder  and  regard  filled  my  heart  as  I 
did  so,  for  it  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  this 
animal,  once  the  pet  of  Winifred  Lloyd,  should 
discover  me  there  upon  the  field  of  Likermann. 

After  a  little  I  heard  a  voice  in  English  cry, 

*Here  is  our  goat  at  last,  by  the  living  Jingo !' 
and  Dicky  Eoll,  its  custodian — from  whose  tent  it 
had  escaped,  when  a  shot  from  the  batteries  broke 
the  pole — came  joyfully  towards  it. 
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'  Koll,  Dicky  Eoll,'  cried  I,  '  for  God's  sake 
bring  some  of  our  fellows,  and  have  me  taken 
from  here !' 

*  Captain  Hardinge !  are  you  wounded,  sir  ?' 
asked  the  little  drummer,  stooping  in  commisera- 
tion over  me. 

'  Badly,  I  fear,  but  cannot  tell  with  certainty.' 

Dicky  shouted  in  his  shrill  boyish  voice,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  some  of  our  pioneers  and  bands- 
men came  that  w^ay  with  stretchers.  I  was  speed- 
ily freed  from  my  superincumbent  load,  and  very 
gently  and  carefully  borne  rearward  to  my  tent, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  couple  of  contusions  on 
the  head  were  all  I  had  suffered,  and  that  a  little 
rest  and  quiet  would  soon  make  me  fit  for  duty 
again. 

*You  must  be  more  than  ever  careful  of  our 
goat,  Dicky,'  said  I,  as  the  small  warrior,  who  was 
not  much  taller  than  his  own  bearskin  cap,  was 
about  to  leave  me  (by  the  bye,  my  poor  fellow 
Evans  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot). 
'  But  for  Carneydd  Llewellyn,  I  might  have  lain 
all  night  on  the  field.' 

'  There  is  a  date  scratched  on  one  of  his  horns, 
sir,'  said  Eoll;  'I  saw  it  to-day  for  the  first  time.' 
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'  A  date  !— wliat  date  ?' 

*  Sunday  21st  August.' 

*  Sunday  21st  August,'  I  repeated ;  '  what  can 
that  refer  to  ?' 

*I  don't  know,  sir, — do  you  V 

The  drummer  saluted  and  left  the  tent.  I  lay 
on  my  camp-bed  weak  and  feverish,  so  weak,  that 
I  could  almost  have  wept;  for  now  came  power- 
fully back  to  memory  that  episode,  till  then  for- 
gotten— the  Sunday  ramble  I  had  with  Winifred 
Lloyd  when  we  visited  the  goat,  by  the  woods  of 
Craigaderyn,  by  the  cavern  in  the  glen,  by  the 
Maen  Hir  or  the  Giant's  Grave,  and  the  rocking 
stone,  and  all  that  passed  that  day,  and  how  she 
wept  when  I  kissed  her. 

Poor  Winifred !  her  pretty  white  hand  must 
have  engraved  the  date  which  the  little  drummer 
referred  to — a  date  which  was  evidently  dwelling 
more  in  her  artless  mind  than  in  mine. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  CAMP  AGAIN. 


After  the  living  were  mustered  next  morning, 
and  burial  parties  detailed  to  inter  tlie  dead,  Cara- 
doc  and  one  or  two  others  dropped  into  my  tent  to 
share  some  tiffin  and  a  cigar  or  two  with  me ;  for, 
as  Digby  Grand  has  it,  *  whatever  people's  feelings 
may  be,  they  go  to  dine  all  the  same.' 

Poor  Phil  looked  as  pale  and  weary,  if  not 
more  so,  than  I  did.  He  was  on  the  sick-list  also, 
and  had  his  head  tied  up  by  a  bloody  bandage, 
necessitated  by  a  pretty  trenchant  sword-cut, 
dealt,  as  we  afterwards  discovered  on  comparing 
notes,  by  Volhonski  just  before  his  recapture. 

'  I  was  first  knocked  over  by  Cathcart's  rider- 
less horse — ' 

'  Poor  old  Cathcart — a  Waterloo  man  !'  said 
Gwynne  parenthetically.     '  Well,  Phil  ?' 
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'It  was  wounded  and  mad  with  terror,'  con- 
tinued Caradoc ;  '  then  the  splinter  of  a  shell 
struck  me  on  the  left  leg.  Still  I  limped  to  the 
front,  keeping  the  men  together  and  close  to  the 
colours,  till  that  fellow  you  call  Volhonski  cut  me 
across  the  head;  even  my  bearskin  failed  to  protect 
me  from  his  sabre.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  when 
blood  blinded  me,  I  threw  up  the  sponge  and  went 
to  the  rear.' 

*  What  news  of  our  friends  in  the  19th  ?'  I 
asked. 

*  0,  the  old  story,  many  killed  and  wounded.* 
'  Little  Tom  Clavell  ?' 

'  Untouched.  Had  the  staff  of  the  Queen's 
colours  smashed  in  his  hands  by  a  grape  shot. 
Tom  is  now  a  bigger  man  than  ever,'  said  Charley 
Gwynne.  '  By  the  way,  he  was  talking  of  Miss 
Dora  Lloyd  last  night  in  my  bunk  between  the 
gabions,  wondering  what  she  and  the  girls  in 
England  think  of  all  this  sort  of  thing.' 

*  Thank  God,  they  know  nothing  about  it!" 
said  Caradoc,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  with  a  twisted 
cartridge  paper;  'the  hearts  of  some  of  them  would 
break,  could  they  see  but  yonder  valley.' 

'  Poor  Hugh  Price !'  observed  Charley  with  a 
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sigh  and  a  grimace,  for  lie  had  a  bayonet  prod  in 
the  right  arm ;  *  he  was  fairly  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  one  of  those  Kazan  fellows — brained  clean 
by  the  heel  of  a  musket,  ere  our  bandsmen  could 
carry  him  off  to  the  hospital  tents ;  but  I  am  thank- 
ful the  assassin  did  not  escape.' 

*  How  ?' 

'  He  too  was  finished  the  next  moment  by  Evan 
Ehuddlan.' 

Other  instances  of  assassination,  especially  by 
a  Russian  major,  were  mentioned,  and  execrations 
both  loud  and  deep  were  muttered  by  us  all  at  these 
atrocities,  which  ultimately  caused  Lord  Eaglan  to 
send  a  firm  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  Sebas- 
topol. 

*  Is  it  true,  Charley,  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge has  gone  on  board  ship,  sick  and  ex- 
hausted ?'  asked  I. 

*  I  believe  so.' 

*  And  that  Marshal  Canrobert  was  wounded 
yesterday  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  too.' 

*  The  poor  Coldstreamers  were  fearfully  cut  up 
in  the  redoubt !' 

*  I  saw  eight  of  their  officers  interred  in  one 
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grave  this  morning,  and  three  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  in  another.' 

*  Poor  fellows  !'   sighed  Carodoc  ;    '  so  full  of 
life  but  a  few  hours  ago.' 

For  a  time  the  conversation,  being  of  this  na- 
ture, languished ;  it  was  the  reverse  of  lively,  so 
we  smoked  in  silence.  We  were  all  in  rather  low 
spirits.  This  was  simply  caused  by  reaction  after 
the  fierce  excitement  of  yesterday,  and  to  regret 
for  the  friends  who  had  fallen — the  brave  and  true- 
hearted  fellows  we  had  lost  for  ever.  Victorious 
though  we  were,  we  experienced  but  little  exulta- 
tion ;  and  from  my  tent  door  we  saw  the  burial 
parties,  British  and  French,  hard  at  work  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  interring  the  slain  in  great  trenches, 
where  they  were  flung  over  each  other  in  rows, 
with  all  their  gory  clothing  and  accoutrements, 
just  as  they  were  found ;  and  there  they  lay  in 
ghastly  ranks,  their  pallid  faces  turned  to  heaven, 
the  hope  of  many  a  heart  and  household  that  were 
far  away  from  that  horrible  valley;  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  their  histories,  and  their  passing 
agonies  all  ended  now,  with  no  tears  on  their 
cheek  save  those  with  which  the  hand  of  God  be- 
dews the  dead  face  of  the  poor  soldier. 
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A  ring  or  a  watch,  or  it  might  be  a  lock  of 
hair,  taken,  or  perhaps  hastily  shorn  by  a  friendly 
hand  from  the  head  of  a  dead  officer  as  he  was 
borne  away  to  these  pits — the  head  that  some  one 
loved  so  well,  hanging  earthward  heavily  and  un- 
tended — shorn  for  a  widowed  wife  or  anxious 
mother,  then  at  home  in  peaceful  England,  or 
some  secluded  Scottish  glen  ;  and  there  his  obse- 
quies were  closed  by  the  bearded  and  surpliced 
chaplain,  who  stood  book  in  hand  by  the  edge  of 
the  ghastly  trench,  burying  the  dead  wholesale  by 
the  thousand;  and  amid  the  boom  of  the  everlast- 
ing and  unrelenting  cannonade,  now  going  on  at 
the  left  attack,  might  be  heard  the  solemn  ser^ 
tences  attuned  to  brighter  hopes  elsewhere  than 
on  earth,  where  '  Death  seemed  scoffed  at  and  de- 
rided by  the  reckless  bully  Life.' 

'  Here  is  an  old  swell,  with  no  end  of  decora- 
tions,' said  a  couple  of  our  privates,  as  they  trailed 
past  the  body  of  a  Russian  officer,  one  half  of 
whose  head  had  been  shot  away,  and  they  threw 
him  into  a  trench  where  the  gray-coats  lay  in 
hundreds. 

The  '  old  swell'  proved  to  be  the  brave  Pulkov- 
nich  Ochterlony  of  Guynde ;  he  who  had  led  his 
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regiment  so  bravely  at  Bayazid  on  the  mountain 
slopes  oftlie  Aghri  Tagli  in  Armenia,  wlien,  in  the 
preceding  August,  the  Kussians  had  defeated  the 
Turks,  and  laid  two  thousand  scarlet  fezzes  in  the 
dust. 

The  episode  of  meeting  with  Guilfoyle,  his 
conduct  after  the  action,  and  the  character  he  had 
borne  as  a  civilian,  formed  a  topic  of  some  inter- 
est for  my  friends,  who  were  vehement  in  urging 
me  to  denounce  this  distinguished  '  cornet'  of  the 
wagon-corps  to  the  commander-in-chief.  And  this 
I  resolved  to  do  so  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  write,  or  to  visit  Lord  Eaglan  in  person. 

But  to  take  action  in  the  matter  soon  proved 
impossible,  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  next  day  by 
some  Cossacks  who  were  scouting  near  the  Baidar 
Valley,  and  who  instantly  carried  him  off. 

Some  there  were  in  the  camp  who  gave  this 
capture  the  very  different  name  of  wilful  desertion, 
from  two  reasons  ;  first,  he  had  been  gambling  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  and  with  all  his  usual  success, 
so  that  he  had  completely  rooked  many  of  his 
brother  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  deserving 
men  from  the  ranks ;  and  second,  that  on  the  day 
after  he  was  taken,  the  Kussians  opened  a  dreadful 
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fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  one  of  our  magazines, 
the  exact  locale  of  which  could  only  have  heen  in- 
dicated to  them  by  some  traitor  safe  within  their 
own  lines;  and  none  knew  better  than  I  the  savage 
treachery  of  which  he  was  capable. 

It  was  now  asserted  that  we  should  not  assault 
Sebastopol  until  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  expected  by  the  way  of  Con- 
stantinople in  a  few  weeks.  There  were  said  to 
be  fifteen  thousand  French,  and  our  own  97th,  or 
Earl  of  Ulster's,  and  99th  Lanarkshire  coming 
from  Greece,  with  the  28th  from  Malta ;  but  that 
we  were  likely  to  zvhiter  before  the  besieged  city 

• 

was  now  becoming  pretty  evident  to  the  Allies, 
and  none  of  us  liked  the  prospect,  the  French  per- 
haps least  of  all,  with  the  freezing  memories  of 
their  old  Eussian  war  and  the  retreat  from  flaming 
Moscow  still  spoken  of  in  their  ranks;  and  the 
cruel  and  taunting  boast  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
concerning  Kussia's  two  most  conquering  generals 
— January  and  February. 

So  when  the  wood  for  the  erection  of  huts 
began  to  arrive  at  Balaclava,  and  the  winter  siege 
became  a  prospect  that  was  inevitable,  I  thought 
of  having  a  wigwam  built  for  myself  and  two  other 

VOL.  11.  R 
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officers ;  and  confess  that  as  the  season  advanced, 
some  such  habitation  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable than  my  bell-tent,  which,  like  much  more 
of  our  warlike  gear,  had  probably  lain  in  some  of 
John  Bull's  shabby  peace-at-any-price  repositories 
since  Waterloo,  and  was  all  decaying.  Hence  the 
door  was  always  closed  with  difficulty,  especially 
on  cold  nights,  the  straps  being  rotten  and  the 
buckles  rusty.  Add  to  this,  that  our  camp-bed- 
ding and  clothes  were  alike  dropping  to  pieces — 
the  result  of  constant  wet  and  damp. 

Already  no  two  soldiers  in  our  ranks  were  clad 
alike  ;  they  looked  like  well-armed  vagrants,  and 
wore  comically-patched  clothing,  with  caps  of  all 
kinds,  gleaned  off  the  late  field  or  near  the  burial 
trenches.  Some  of  the  Kifles,  in  lieu  of  dark 
green,  were  fain  to  wear  smocks  made  by  them- 
selves from  old  blankets,  and  leggings  made  of  the 
same  material  or  old  sacking,  and  many  linesmen, 
who  were  less  fortunate,  had  to  content  them  with 
the  rags  of  their  uniforms.  Happy  indeed  were 
the  Highlanders,  who  had  no  trousers  that  wore 
out.  Alas  for  those  to  whom  a  flower  in  the 
button-hole,  kid  gloves,  glazed  boots,  and  Eim- 
mel's  essences,  were  as  the  necessaries  of  life ! 
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But  ere  the  wislied-for  materials  for  my  liut 
arrived,  circumstances  I  could  little  have  foreseen 
found  me  quarters  in  a  very  different  place. 

Every  other  day  I  was  again  on  duty  in  the 
trenches,  and  without  the  aid  of  my  field-glass 
could  distinctly  see  the  dark  groups  of  the  enemy's 
outposts,  extending  from  the  right  up*  the  valley 
of  Inkermann,  towards  Balaclava. 

The  rain  rendered  our  nights  and  days  in  the 
trenches  simply  horrible ;  as  we  had  to  shiver 
there  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  literally  in  mud 
that  rose  nearly  to  our  knees,  and  was  sometimes 
frozen — especially  towards  the  darkest  and  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  cold  would  cause 
even  strong  and  brave  fellows  almost  to  sob  with 
weakness  and  debility,  while  we  huddled  together 
like  sheep  for  animal  warmth,  listening  the  while, 
perhaps,  for  a  sound  that  might  indicate  a.  Kus- 
^ian  mine  beneath  us. 

Those  who  had  tobacco  smoked,  of  course,  and 
shared  it  freely  with  less  fortunate  comrades,  who 
had  none ;  and  under  circumstances  such  as  ours, 
great  indeed  w^as  the  solace  of  a  pipe,  though  some 
found  their  tobacco  too  wet  to  smoke;  then  the 
Russians  and  the  rain  were  cursed  alike.     The 
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latter  also  often  reduced  the  biscuits  in  our  havre- 
sacks  to  a  wet  and  dirty  pulp ;  but  hunger  made 
us  thankful  to  have  it,  even  in  that  condition. 

*  By  Jove,'  one  would  say,  *  how  the  rain 
comes  down  !     Awful,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  Won't  spoil  our  uniforms.  Bill,  anyhow.' 

*  No,  lads,  they  are  past  spoiling,'  said  I,  and 
often  had  to  add,  '  keep  your  firelocks  under  your 
greatcoats,  men,  and  look  to  your  ammunition.' 

And  such  care  was  imperatively  necessary,  for 
on  dark  nights  especially  we  never  knew  the  mo- 
ment when  an  attempt  to  scour  the  trenches 
might  bring  on  another  Inkermann.  So  we  would 
sit  cowering  between  the  gabions,  while  ever  and 
anon  the  fiery  bombs,  often  shot  at  random,  came 
in  quick  succession  through  the  dark  sky  of  night, 
making  bright  and  glittering  arcs  as  they  sped  on 
their  message  of  destruction,  sometimes  falling 
short  and  bursting  in  mid-air,  or  on  the  earth  and 
throwing  up  a  column  of  dust  and  stones,  and 
sometimes  fairly  into  the  trenches,  scattering 
death  and  mutilation  among  us. 

Erelong,  as  the  season  drew  on,  we  had  the 
snow  to  add  to  our  miseries,  and  for  many  an  hour 
under  the  lee  of  a  gabion  I  have  sat,  half  awake 
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and  half  torpid,  watching  the  white  flakes  fall- 
ing, like  glittering  particles,  athwart  the  slanting 
moonlight  on  the  pale  and  upturned  faces  and 
glistening  eyes  of  the  dead,  on  their  black  and 
gaping  wounds,  and  tattered  uniform ;  for  many 
perished  nightly  in  the  trenches,  on  some  occa- 
sions over  a  hundred ;  and  at  times  and  places 
their  bodies  were  so  frozen  to  the  earth,  that  to 
remove  or  tear  them  up  was  impossible,  so  they 
had  to  be  left  where  they  lay,  or  be  covered  up 
pro  tern,  with  a  little  loose  soil,  broken  by  a  sap- 
per's pickaxe. 

And  with  the  endurance  of  all  this  bodily 
misery,  I  had  the  additional  grief  that  no  letters 
ever  came  from  Estelle  for  me. 

My  dream- castle  was  beginning  to  crumble 
down.  I  began  to  feel  vaguely  that  something 
had  been  taken  out  of  my  life,  that  life  itself  was 
less  worth  having  now,  and  that  the  beauty  of  the 
past  was  fading  completely  away. 

I  had  but  one  conviction  or  wish — that  I  had 
never  met,  had  never  known,  or  had  never  learned 
to  love  her. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  MAIL  FROM  ENGLAND. 


The  dreamy  conviction  or  thought  with  which  the 
last  chapter  closes,  proved,  perhaps,  hut  a  fore- 
shadowing of  that  which  was  looming  in  the  future. 
On  the  day  after  that  terrihle  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail  in  the  Black  Sea,  when  some  five 
hundred  seamen  were  drowned,  and  when  so 
many  vessels  perished,  causing  an  immense  loss 
to  the  Allies ;  a  terrific  gale,  such  as  our  oldest 
naval  officers  had  never  seen ;  when  the  tents  in 
camp  were  uprooted  in  thousands,  and  swept  in 
rags  hefore  the  blast;  when  the  horses  broke 
loose  from  their  picketing-ropes,  and  forty  were 
found  dead  from  cold  and  exposure ;  when  every 
imaginable  article  was  blown  hither  and  thither 
through  the  air ;  and  when,  without  food,  fire,  or 
shelter,  even  the  sick  and  wounded  passed  a  night 
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of  privation  and  misery  such  as  no  human  pen 
can  describe,  and  many  of  the  Light  Division 
were  thankful  to  take  shelter  in  the  old  caverns 
and  cells  of  Inkermann — on  the  15th  of  November, 
the  day  subsequent  to  this  terrible  destruction  by 
land  and  water,  there  occurred  an  episode  in  my 
own  story  which  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

Singular  to  say,  amid  all  the  vile  hurlyburly 
incident  to  the  storm,  a  disturbance  increased  by 
the  roar  of  the  Russian  batteries,  and  a  sortie  on 
the  French,  a  mail  from  England  reached  our 
division,  and  it  contained  one  letter  for  me. 

Prior  to  my  opening  it,  as  I  failed  to  recognise 
the  writing,  Phil  Caradoc  (wearing  a  blanket  m 
the  fashion  of  a  poncho-wrapper,  a  garment  to 
which  his  black  bearskin  cap  formed  an  odd  finish) 
entered  my  tent,  which  had  just  been  reerected 
with  great  difficulty,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  very  cloudy  expres- 
sion in  his  usually  clear  brown  eyes. 

*  What  is  up,  Phil  ?'  said  I ;  *  a  bad  report  of 
our  work  laid  before  the  public,  or  what  ?' 

*  Worse  than  that,'  said  he,  seating  himself 
on  the  empty  flour-cask  which  served  me  for  a 
table.    '  Can  you  steel  yourself  to  hear  bad  news  V 
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'  From  home  ?'  I  asked.- 
*Well,  yes,'    said  lie  hesitating,    and  a  chill 
came  over  my  heart  as  I  said  involuntarily, 
'  Estelle  ?' 

*  Yes,  about  Lady  Cressingham.' 

*  What — what — don't  keep  me  in  suspense  !' 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up. 

*  She  is,  I  fear,  lost  to  you  for  ever,  Hardinge.' 

*  111— dead— 0,  Phil,  don't  say  dead  !' 

*  No,  no.' 

*  Thank  God  !     What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  She  is — married,  that  is  all.' 
'  Married !' 

'  Poor  Harry !  I  am  deuced  sorry  for  you. 
Look  at  this  paper.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have 
shown  it  to  you ;  but  some  one  less  a  friend — 
Mostyn  or  Clavell — might  have  thrown  it  in  your 
way.  Besides,  you  must  have  learned  the  affair 
in  time.  Take  courage,'  he  added  after  a  pause, 
during  which  a  very  stunned  sensation  pervaded 
me ;  *  be  a  man  ;  she  is  not  worth  regretting.' 

*  To  whom  is  she  married  ?'  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

*  Pottersleigh,'  said  he,  placing  in  my  hand 
the  paper,  which  was  a  Morning  Post, 
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I  crushed  it  up  into  a  ball,  and  then,  spreading 
it  out  on  the  head  of  the  inverted  cask,  read, 
while  my  hands  trembled,  and  my  heart  grew 
sick  with  many  contending  emotions,  a  long 
paragraph  which  Phil  indicated,  and  which  ran 
somewhat  as  follows,  my  friend  the  while  stand- 
ing quietly  by  my  side,  manipulating  a  cheroot 
prior  to  lighting  it  with  a  cinder  from  my  little 
fire. 

The  piece  of  fashionable  gossip  was  headed, 

*  Marriage  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
conway  and  the  Lady  Estelle  Cressingham;'  and 
detailed,  in  the  usual  style  of  such  announce- 
ments, that,  on  a  certain — I  forget  which  day  now 
— the  lovely  and  secluded  little  village  of  Walcot 
in  Hampshire  presented  quite  a  festive  appearance 
in  honour  of  the  above-named  event,  the  union  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Naseby  to  our  veteran  statesman ;  that  along 
the  route  from  the  gates  of  Walcot  Park  to  the 
porch  of  the  village  church  were  erected  several 
arches  of  evergreen,  tastefully  surmounted  by  ban- 
ners and  appropriate  mottoes.    Among  the  former 

*  we  observed  the  arms  of  the  now  united  noble 
houses  of  Potter  and  Cressingham,  and  the  stand- 
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ards  of  the  Allies  now  before  Sebastopol.  The 
beautiful  old  church  of  Walcot  was  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  crowded  to  excess  long  before  the 
hour  appointed.  The  lovely  bride  was  charmingly 
attired  in  white  satin,  elegantly  trimmed  with 
white  lace,  and  wore  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
on  her  splendid  dark  hair,  covered  with  a  long 
veil,  cl  lajuive.  The  bridesmaids,  six  in  number, 
were  as  follows :' — but  I  omit  their  names  as  well 
as  the  list  of  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  noble  bride, 
who  was  given  away  by  her  cousin  the  young  earl. 
*  Lord  Aberconway,  with  his  ribbon  of  the  Garter, 
wore  the  peculiar  uniform  of  the  Pottersleigh 
Yeomanry.' 

'Kather  a  necessary  addition,'  said  Phil  paren- 
thetically;  *his  lordship  could  scarcely  have  figured 
in  the  ribbon  alone.' 

*  — ^Yeomanry,  of  which  gallant  regiment  he  is 
colonel,  and  looked  hale  and  well  for  his  years. 
After  a  choice  (iejVfmerprovided  for  a  distinguished 
circle,  the  newly-wedded  pair  left  Walcot  Park, 
amid  the  most  joyous  demonstrations,  for  Potters- 
leigh Hall,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  noble  Earl,  to 
spend  the  honeymoon.' 

*A  precious  flourish  of  penny  whistles  !'  said 
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Pliil,  when  I  had  read,  deliberately  folded  the 
paper,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  to  the  end  that  I 
might  not  be  troubled  by  the  temptation  to  read 
it  all  over  again  ;  and  then  we  looked  at  each  other 
steadily  for  a  minute  in  silence. 

Forsaken  !  I  remembered  my  strange  fore- 
bodings now,  when  I  had  ridden  to  Walcot  Park. 

They  were  married  —  married,  she  and  old 
Pottersleigh  !  My  heart  seemed  full  of  tears,  yet 
when  seating  myself  wearily  on  the  camp-bed,  I 
laughed  bitterly  and  scornfully,  as  I  thought  over 
the  inflated  newspaper  paragraph,  and  that  the 
sangre  azul  of  the  Earl  of  Aberconway  must  be 
thin  and  blue  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  red 
blood  of  my  less  noble  self. 

*  Come,  Harry,  don't  laugh — in  that  fashion  at 
least,'  said  Caradoc.  '  I've  some  brandy  here,'  he 
added,  unslinging  his  canteen,  *  I  got  from  a  con- 
fiding little  vivandiere  of  the  10th  Kegiment  In- 
fanterie  de  Ligne.  Don't  mix  it  with  the  waters 
of  Marah,  the  springs  of  bitterness,  but  take  a  good 
caulker  neat,  and  keep  up  your  heart.  Va7'ium  et 
mutahile  semper — you  know  the  last  word  is  fem- 
inine. That  is  it,  my  boy — nothing  more.  Even 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  though  he  dearly 
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loved  them,  could  never  make  women  out ;  and  I 
fear,  Harry,  that  you  and  I  are  not  even  the  wisest 
men  in  the  Welsh  Fusileers.  And  now  as  a  con- 
solation, 

'  And  that  3'our  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 
Write  odes  on  tlie  inconstancy  of  woman.' 

'  I  loved  that  girl  very  truly,  very  honestly,  and 
very  tenderly,  Phil,'  said  I  in  a  low  voice,  and 
heedless  of  how  he  had  been  running  on  ;  '  and  she 
kissed  me  when  I  left  her,  as  I  then  thought  and 
hoped  a  woman  only  kisses  once  on  earth.  In  my 
sleep  I  have  had  a  foreshadowing  of  this.  Can  it 
be  that  the  slumber  of  the  body  is  but  the  waking 
of  tlie  soul,  that  such  thoughts  came  to  me  of 
what  was  to  be  ?' 

'  The  question  is  too  abstruse  for  me,'  said  Ca- 
radoc,  stroking  his  brown  beard,  which  was  now  of 
considerable  length  and  volume  ;  '  but  don't  worry 
yourself,  Harry ;  you  have  but  tasted,  as  I  foresaw 
you  would,  of  the  hollow-heartedness,  the  puerile 
usages,  the  petty  intrigues,  and  the  high-born 
snobbery  of  those  exclusives  "  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand." Don't  think  me  republican  for  saying  so ; 
but  *'  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  and  another  of 
the  moon,"  as  some  one  writes ;  "and  there  is  one 
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style  of  beauty  among  women  which  is  angelic,  and 
another  which  is  noi,"  referring,  I  presume,  to 
beauty  of  the  spirit.  We  were  both  fated  to  be  un- 
lucky in  our  loves,'  continued  Caradoc,  taking  a 
vigorous  pull  at  the  little  plug-hole  of  his  canteen, 
a  tiny  wooden  barrel  slung  over  his  shoulder  by  a 
strap ;  '  but  do  take  courage,  old  fellow,  and  re- 
member there  are  other  women  in  the  world  in 
plenty.' 

*  But  not  for  me,'  said  I  bitterly. 

*  Tush  !  think  of  me,  of  my  affair — I  mean  my 
mistake  with  Miss  Lloyd.' 

'  But  she  never  loved  you.' 

*  Neither  did  this  Lady  Estelle,  now  Countess 
of  Aberconway'  (I  ground  my  teeth),  '  love  you.' 

*  She  said  she  did ;  and  what  has  it  all  come 
to  ?  promises  broken,  a  plight  violated,  a  heart 
trod  under  foot.' 

'  Come,  come  ;  don't  be  melodramatic  —  it's 
d — d  absurd,  and  no  use.  Besides,  there  sounds 
the  bugle  for  orders,  and  we  shall  have  to  relieve 
the  trenches  in  an  hour.  So  take  another  cigar  ere 
you  go.' 

*  She  never  loved  me — never  !  never  !  you  are 
right,  Phil.' 
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'  And  yet  I  believe  slie  did.' 

'Did!'  said  I  angrily;  'what  do  you  mean 
now,  Caradoc  ?  I  am  in  no  mood  to  study  para- 
doxes.' 

'  I  mean  that  she  loved  you  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  not  well  enough  to  sacrifice  herself  and 
her — ' 

*  Don't  say  position — hang  it !' 

*  No — no.' 

*  What  then  ?'  I  asked  impatiently. 

*  Her  little  luxuries,  and  all  that  she  must  have 
lost  by  the  tenor  of  her  father's  will  and  her 
mother's  bad  will,  or  that  she  should  have  omit- 
ted to  gain,  had  she  married  you,  a  simple  captain 
of  the  23rd  Foot,  instead  of  this  old  Potter — this 
Earl  of  Aberconway.' 

*A  simple  captain,  indeed!' 

'  Pshaw,  Harry,  be  a  man,  and  think  no  more 
about  the  affair.  It  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  song 
that  is  sung,  a  bottle  of  tolerable  wine  that  has 
become  a  marine.' 

*  L'infidelite  du  corps,  ou  I'infidelite  du  coeur, 
I  care  not  now  which  it  was ;  but  I  am  done  with 
her  now  and  for  ever,'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
gust  of  rage,  while  clasping  on  my  sword. 
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'  Done — so  I  should  think,  when  she  is  mar- 
ried.' 

*  But  to  such  a  contemptible  dotard.' 

'  Well,  there  is  some  revenge  in  that.' 
'  And  she  could  cast  me  aside  like  an  old  gar- 
ment,' said  I,  lapsing  into  tenderness  again  ;  '  I, 
to  whose  neck  she  clung  as  she  did  on  that  even- 
ing we  parted.  There  must  have  been  some 
trickery  —  some  treachery,  of  which  we  are  the 
victims!' 

*  Don't  go  on  in  this  way,  like  a  moonstruck 
boy,  or,  by  Jove,  the  whole  regiment  will  find  it 
out ;  so  calm  yourself,  for  we  go  to  the  front  in  an 
hour ;'  and  wringing  my  hand  this  kind-hearted 
fellow,  whose  off-hand  consolation  was  but  ill-cal- 
culated to  soothe  me,  left  for  his  own  tent,  as  he 
had  forgotten  his  revolver. 

I  was  almost  stupefied  by  the  shock.  Could 
the  story  be  real  ?  I  looked  to  the  little  grate  (poor 
Evans'  contrivance)  where  the  charred  remains  of 
the  Morning  Post  still  flickered  in  the  wind.  Was 
I  the  same  man  of  an  hour  ago  ?  '  The  plains  of  life 
were  free  to  traverse,'  as  an  elegant  female  writer 
says,  '  but  the  sunshine  of  old  lay  across  them  no 
longer.    There  were  roses,  but  they  were  scentless 
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— fruits,  but  they  were  tasteless — wine,  but  it  bad 
lost  its  flavour.  Well,  every  created  being  must 
come  to  an  hour  like  this,  when  be  feels  there  is 
nothing  pleasant  to  the  palate,  or  grateful  to  the 
sense,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  refreshing  to  the 
heart ;  when  man  delights  him  not  and  woman 
still  less,  and  when  he  is  sick  of  the  dream  of  ex- 
istence.' 

To  this  state  had  I  come,  and  yet  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  the  last  of  her. 

*Estelle — Estelle  !'  I  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice, 
and  my  arms  went  out  into  vacancy,  to  fall  back 
on  the  camp-bed  whereon  I  reclined. 

Abandoned  for  another ;  forgotten  it  might  too 
]3robably — nay,  must  be.  I  started  up,  and  looked 
from  the  triangular  door  of  the  tent  over  the 
wilderness  of  zigzags,  the  sand-bags,  and  fascines 
of  the  trenches ;  over  the  gun-batteries  to  the 
white  houses  and  green  domes  of  Sebastopol,  and 
all  down  the  long  valley  of  Inkermann,  where  the 
graves  of  the  dead  lay  so  thick,  and  where  the 
Eussian  pickets  were  quietly  cooking  their  din- 
ners ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  distinctly.  The 
whole  features  of  the  scenery  seemed  blurred, 
faint,  and  blended,  for  my  head  was  swimming, 
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my  heart  was  sick,  and  all,  all  this  was  the  doing 
of  Estelle  ! 

Did  no  memory  of  sweet  Winifred  Lloyd  come 
to  me  in  my  desolation  of  the  heart  ?  None !  I 
could  but  think  of  the  cold-blooded  treachery  of 
the  one  I  had  lost. 

My  letter  !  I  suddenly  remembered  it  and  tore 
it  open,  thinking  that  the  writer,  whose  hand,  as 
I  have  said,  I  failed  to  recognise,  might  cast  some 
light  upon  the  matter;  and  to  my  increasing 
bewilderment,  it  proved  to  be  from  Winifre  d  her- 
self. 

A  letter  from  her,  and  to  me ;  what  could  it 
mean  ?  But  the  first  few  words  sufficed  tO 
explain. 

'  Craigaderyn, 

*  My  dear  Captain  Hardinge, — Papa  has 
sprained  his  whip  hand  when  hunting  with  Sir 
Watkins  Vaughan,  and  so  compels  me  to  write  for 
him.'  (Why  should  compulsion  be  necessary  ? 
thought  I.)  '  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  heard  all 
about  Lady  Estelle's  marriage  by  this  time.  She 
was  engaged  to  Lord  Pottersleigh  before  she  came 
here,  it  would  seem,  and  matters  were  brought  to 
an  issue  soon  after  your  transport  sailed.      She 
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wished  Dora  and  me  to  be  among  her  bridesmaids, 
but  we  declined ;  nor  would  papa  have  permitted 
us,  had  we  desired  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
She  bade  me  say,  if  I  wrote  to  you,  that  you 
must  forgive  her,  as  she  is  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances ;  that  she  shall  ever  esteem  and  love  you 
as  a  brother,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  agree  with  papa, 
who  says  that  she  is  a  cold-hearted  jilt,  undeserv- 
ing of  any  man's  love,  and  that  he  ''  will  never 
forgive  her,  even  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Gwyllim  ap 
Howel  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Tregaian,"  the  Old  Parr  of 
Wales. 

'  We  are  all  well  at  Craigaderyn,  and  all  here 
send  you  and  Mr.  Caradoc  kindest  love.  We  are 
quite  alone  just  now,  and  I  often  idle  over  my 
music,  playing  "  The  Men  of  Harlech"  and  other 
Welsh  airs  to  papa.  More  often  I  wander  and 
ride  about  the  Martens'  dingle,  by  Carneydd 
Llewellyn's  hut — you  remember  it? — by  Glen- 
dower's  oak,  by  the  Elwey,  Llyn  Aled,  and  the 
rocking  stone,  and  think — think  very  much  of  you 
and  poor  Mr.  Caradoc,  and  all  that  might  have 
been.'  (Pretty  pointed  this — with  which — Phil 
or  me  ?  Could  I  be  uncertain  ?)  ^  Next  to  hear- 
ing from  you,  our  greatest  pleasure  at  Craigaderyn 
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is  to  hear  about  you  and  our  own  Welsh  Fusileers, 
of  whose  bravery  at  Alma  we  are  so  justly  proud; 
so  we  devour  the  newspapers  with  avidity  and  too 
often  with  sorrow.     How  is  my  dear  pet  goat  ?' 

And  so,  with  a  pretty  little  prayer  that  I  might 
be  spared,  her  letter  ended ;  and  hearing  the 
voices  of  the  adjutant  and  sergeant-major,  I  thrust 
it  into  my  pocket,  and  set  off  to  relieve  the 
trenches,  with  less  of  enthusiasm  and  more  reck- 
lessness of  life  than  ever  before  possessed  me,  and 
without  reflecting  that  I  did  not  deserve  to  receive 
a  letter  so  kind  and  prayerful  as  that  of  the  dear 
little  Welsh  girl,  who  was  so  far  away. 

It  was  cold  that  night  in  the  trenches,  nathless 
the  Eussian  fire — yea,  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
marrow  in  one's  bones  ;  but  my  heart  seemed 
colder  still. 

In  the  morning,  four  of  my  company  were 
found  dead  between  the  gabions,  without  a  wound, 
and  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands. 

The  poor  fellows  had  gone  to  their  last  account 
— slipt  away  in  sheer  exhaustion,  through  lack 
of  food,  warmth,  and  clothing — and  this  was 
glory. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


A  PERILOUS  DUTY. 


I  HAVE  said  that,  ere  the  regular  hutting  of  the 
army  for  the  winter  siege  began,  quarters  were 
found  for  me  by  fate  elsewhere  ;  a  circumstance 
which  came  about  in  the  following  manner. 

All  may  have  heard  of  the  famous  solitary  ride 
of  Lieutenant  Maxse  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  open  a 
communication  between  headquarters  and  Bala- 
clava ;  and  it  was  my  chance  to  have  a  similar 
solitary  ride  to  perform,  but,  unfortunately,  to 
fail  in  achieving  the  end  that  was  in  view. 

One  afternoon,  on  being  informed  by  the  ad- 
jutant of  ours,  that  I  was  wanted  at  headquarters, 
I  assumed  my  sword  and  sash — indeed,  these  ap- 
purtenances were  rarely  off  us — and  putting  my 
tattered  uniform  in  such  order  as  the  somewhat 
limited  means  of  my  '  toilet-table'   admitted,  re- 
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paired  at  once,  and  not  without  considerable  sur- 
prise, and  some  vague  misgivings,  to  the  house 
inhabited  by  Lord  Eaglan. 

I  had  there  to  wait  for  some  time,  as  he  was 
busy  with  some  of  the  headquarter  staff,  and  had 
just  been  holding  a  conference  with  certain  French 
officers  of  rank,  who  were  accompanied  by  their 
aides  and  orderlies.     Among  them  I  saw  the  fat 
and  full-faced  but  soldier-like  Marshal  Pelissier, 
the  future  Due  de  Malakoff,  with  his  cavalry  es- 
cort and  banner ;    and  grouped  about  the  place, 
or  departing  therefrom,  I  saw  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
in  sky-blue  jackets  and  scarlet  trousers  ;  Imperial 
Cuirassiers  in  helmets  and  corslets  of  glittering 
steel ;    French  horse  artillery  with  caps  of  fur  and 
pelisses  covered  with  red  braid.      There,  too,  were 
many  of  our  own  staff  officers,  with  their  plumed 
hats ;  even  the  Turkish  cavalry  escort  of  some  pasha, 
stolid-looking  fellows  in  scarlet  fezzes,  were  there, 
their  unslung  carbines  resting  on  the  right  thigh ; 
and  I  saw  some  of  our  Land  Transport  Corps,  in 
red  jackets  braided  with  black,  loitering  about,  as 
if  some  important  movement  was  on  the  tapis ; 
but  whatever  had  been  suggested,  nothing  was 
fated  to  come  of  it. 
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Through  the  buzz  and  Babel  of  several  lan- 
guages, I  was  ushered  at  last,  by  an  orderly 
sergeant,  into  the  little  dingy  room  where  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  our  Eastern  army  usually 
held  his  councils  or  consultations,  received  reports, 
and  prepared  his  plans. 

The  military  secretary,  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
the  adjutant-general,  and  some  other  officers, 
whose  uniforms  were  all  threadbare,  darned,  and 
discoloured,  and  whose  epaulettes  were  tattered, 
frayed,  and  reduced^almost  to  black  wire,  were 
seated  with  him  at  a  table,  which  was  littered  with 
letters,  reports,  despatches,  telegrams,  and  plans 
of  Sebastopol,  with  the  zigzags,  the  harbour,  the 
valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  of  the  whole  Crimea. 
And  it  was  not  without  an  emotion  of  interest  and 
pleasure,  that  I  found  myself  before  our  old  and 
amiable  leader,  the  one-armed  Lord  Eaglan — he 
whose  kindly  nature,  charity,  urbanity,  and  queer 
signature  as  Fitzroy  Somerset,  when  military 
secretary,  had  been  so  long  known  in  our  army 
during  the  days  of  peace ;  and  to  whom  the  widow 
or  the  orphan  of  a  soldier  never  appealed  in  vain. 

'  Glad  to  see  you.  Captain  Hardinge,'  said  he, 
bowing  in  answer  to  my  salute ;    '  I  have  a  little 
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piece  of  duty  for  you  to  perform,  and  the  chief  of 
the  staff'  (here  he  turned  to  the  future  hero  of  the 
attack  on  the  Eedan)  '  has  kindly  reminded  me  of 
how  well  you  managed  the  affair  of  the  flag  of 
truce  sent  to  the  officer  on  the  Eussian  left,  con- 
cerning the  major  of  the  93rd  Highlanders.' 

T  bowed  again  and  waited. 

'My  personal  aides,'  he  continued,  'are  all 
knocked  up  or  engaged  elsewhere  just  now,  and  I 
have  here  a  despatch  for  Marshal  Canrobert,  re- 
quiring an  immediate  answer,  as  there  is  said  to 
be  an  insurrection  among  the  Polish  troops  within 
Sebastopol,  and  if  so,  you  will  readily  perceive  the 
necessity  for  taking  instant  advantage  of  it.  At 
this  precise  time,  the  Marshal  is  at  a  Tartar  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to  Kokoz.'  (Here  his  lordship 
pointed  to  a  map  of  the  Crimea.)  '  It  lies  beyond 
the  Pass  of  Baidar,  which  you  will  perceive  indi- 
cated there,  and  consequently  is  about  thirty 
English  miles  to  our  rear  and  right.  You  can 
neither  miss  him  nor  the  village,  I  think,  by  any 
possibility,  as  it  is  occupied  by  his  own  old  corps, 
the  3rd  Zouaves,  a  French  line  regiment,  and 
four  field  guns.  You  will  deliver  to  him  this 
letter,  and  bring  me  his  answer  without  delay.' 
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'  Unless  I  fail,  my  lord.' 

'  As  Richelieu  says  in  the  play,  "  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fail!'"  he  replied,  smiling.  'But 
however,  in  case  of  danger,  for  there  are  Cossacks 
about,  you  must  take  heed  to  destroy  the  des- 
patch.' 

*  Very  good,  my  lord — I  shall  go  with  plea- 
sure.' 

'  You  have  a  horse,  I  presume  ?' 

*  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  my  lord; — a  horse, 
no ;  here  I  can  scarcely  feed  myself,  and  find  no 
use  for  a  horse.' 

'  Take  mine — I  have  a  spare  one,'  said  the  chief 
of  the  staff,  who  was  then  a  major-general  and 
C.B.  He  rang  the  hand-bell  for  the  orderly  ser- 
geant, to  whom  he  gave  a  message.  Then  I  had 
a  glass  or  two  of  sherry  from  a  simple  black  bottle  ; 
Lord  Raglan  gave  me  his  missive  sealed,  and  shook 
my  hand  with  that  energy  peculiar  to  the  one- 
armed,  and  a  few  minutes  more  saw  me  mounted 
on  a  fine  black  horse,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  and  departing  on  my  lonely  mission.  The 
animal  I  rode — round  in  the  barrel,  high  in  the 
forehead  and  deep  in  the  chest,  sound  on  its  feet 
and  light  in  hand — was  a  thorough  English  road- 
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ster — a  nag  more  difficult  to  find  in  perfection 
than  even  the  hunter  or  racer;  but  his  owner  was 
fated  to  see  him  no  more. 

I  rode  over  to  the  lines  of  the  regiment,  to  let 
some  of  our  fellows — who  all  envied  me,  yet  wished 
me  well — know  of  the  duty  assigned  me. 

What  was  it  to  me  whether  or  not  she  saw  my 
name  in  despatches,  in  orders,  or  in  the  death 
list  ?  Whether  I  distinguished  myself  or  died 
mattered  little  to  me,  and  less  now  to  her.  It 
was  a  bitter  conviction  ;  so  excitement  and  forget- 
fulness  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  were 
all  I  sought — all  I  cared  for. 

Caradoc,  however,  wisely  and  kindly  suggested! 
some  alteration  or  modification  in  my  uniform,  as 
the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass  was  cer- 
tainly liable  to  sudden  raids  by  scouting  Cossacks. 
So*  for  my  red-coat  and  bearskin,  I  hastily  substi- 
tuted the  blue  undress  surtout,  forage  cap,  and 
gray  greatcoat.  I  had  my  sword,  revolver,  and 
ammunition  pouch  at  my  waistbelt. 

Perceiving  that  I  was  gloomy  and  sullen, 
and  somewhat  low-spirited  in  eye  and  bearing, 
Caradoc  and  Charley  Gwynne,  who  could  not 
comprehend  what  had  '  been  up'  with  me  for  some 
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time  past,  and  who  openly  assured  me  that  they 
envied  me  this  chance  of  Mionourable  mention,' 
accompanied  me  a  httle  way  beyond  the  line  of 
sentries  on  our  right  flank. 

'  Au  revoir,  old  fellow !  Keep  up  your  heart 
and  remember  all  I  have  said  to  you/  were  Phil's 
parting  words,  '  and  together  we  shall  sing  and  be 
merry.  I  hope  to  keep  the  1st  of  March  in  Sebas- 
topol,  and  thereto  chorus  our  old  messroom  song;' 
and  as  he  waved  his  hand  to  me,  the  light-hearted 
fellow  sang  a  verse  of  a  ditty  we  were  wont  to 
indulge  in  on  St.  David's-day,  while  Toby  Pur- 
cell's  spurs  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  band, 
preceded  by  the  goat  led  by  the  drum -major  with  a 
salver  of  leeks,  marched  in  procession  round  it : 

'  Then  pledge  me  a  toast  to  the  glory  of  Wales — 
To  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  her  hills  and  her  vales  ; 
Once  more — here's  a  toast  to  the  mighty  of  old — 
To  the  fair  and  the  gentle,  the  wise  and  the  bold ; 
Here's  a  health  to  whoever,  by  land  or  by  sea, 
Has  been  true  to  the  Wales  of  the  brave  and  the  free !' 

And  poor  Phil  Caradoc's  voice,  carolling  this 
local  ditty,  was  the  last  sound  I  heard,  as  I  took 
the  path  that  led  first  towards  Balaclava  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  my  destination,  while  the 
sun  of  the  last  day   of  November  was   shedding 
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lurid  and  farewell  gleams  on  the  spires  and  white 
walls  of  Sebastopol. 

Many  descriptions  have  rendered  the  name  and 
features  of  Balaclava  so  familiar  to  all,  with  its  old 
Genoese  fort,  its  white  Arnaout  dwellings  shaded 
by  poplars  and  other  trees,  that  I  mean  to  skip 
farther  notice  of  it,  and  also  of  the  mud  and 
misery  of  the  place  itself — the  beautiful  and  land- 
locked harbour,  once  so  secluded,  then  crowded 
with  man-of-war  boats  and  steam  launches,  and 
made  horrible  by  the  swollen  and  sweltering  car- 
casses of  hundreds  of  troop-horses,  which  our  sea- 
men and  marines  used  as  stepping-stones  when 
leaping  from  boat  to  boat  or  to  the  shore.  * 

Some  little  episodes  made  an  impression  upon 
me,  which  I  am  unlikely  to  forget,  after  approach- 
ing Balaclava  by  a  cleft  between  those  rocky 
heights  where  our  cavalry  were  encamped,  and 
where,  by  ignominiously  making  draught-horses  of 
their  troopers  for  the  conveyance  of  planks,  they 
were  busily  erecting  a  town  of  huts  that  looked  like 
a  '  backwood'  hamlet.  A  picturesque  group  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  kilted  Highland  Brigade, 
brawny  and  bearded  men,  their  muscular  limbs 
displayed  by  their  singular  costume,  piling  a  cairn 
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above  the  trench  where  some  of  their  dead  com- 
rades lay,  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  oldest  customs 
of  their  country — in  the  words  of  Ossian,  ^raising 
the  stones  above  the  mighty,  that  they  might 
speak  to  the  little  sons  of  future  years.'  Else- 
where I  saw  two  Frenchmen  carrying  a  corpse  on 
a  stretcher,  from  which  they  coolly  tilted  it  into  a 
freshly  dug  hole,  and  began  to  cover  it  up,  singing 
the  while  as  cheerily  as  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet,  which  I  deemed  a  striking  proof  of  the 
demoralising  effect  of  war — for  their  comrade  was 
literally  buried  exactly  as  a  dog  would  have  been 
in  England;  and  yet,  that  the  last  element  of 
civilisation  might  not  be  wanting,  a  gang  of 
'  navvies'  were  laying  down  the  sleepers  for  the 
first  portion  of  the  camp- railway,  through  the 
main  street  of  Balaclava,  the  Bella-chiare  of  the 
adventurous  Genoese. 

Though  I  did  not  loiter  there,  the  narrow  way 
was  so  deep  with  mud,  and  so  encumbered  by  the 
debris  and  material  of  war,  that  my  progress  was 
very  slow,  and  darkness  was  closing  in  on  land  and 
sea  when  I  wheeled  off  to  the  left  in  the  direction 
of  Kokoz,  after  obtaining  some  brandy  from  a  vi- 
vandiere  of  the    12th  French  Infantry — not  the 
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pretty  girl  with  the  semi-uniform,  the  saucy  smile, 
and  slender  ankles,  who  beats  the  drum  and  pirou- 
ettes so  prettily  as  the  orthodox  stage  vivandiere 
— but  a  stout  French  female  party,  muffled  in  a 
blood-stained  Russian  greatcoat,  with  a  tawny 
imp  squalling  at  her  back. 

I  passed  the  ground  whereon  the  picturesque 
Sardinian  army  was  afterwards  to  encamp,  and 
soon  entered  the  lovely  Baidar  valley.  The 
mountains  and  the  dense  forests  made  me  think  of 
Wales,  for  on  my  right  lay  a  deep  ravine  with 
rocks  and  water  that  reflected  the  stars ;  on  my 
left  were  abrupt  but  well-wooded  crags,  and  I  could 
not  but  look  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the^ 
other,  with  some  uneasiness ;  for  Russian  riflemen 
might  be  lurking  among  the  latter,  and  stray 
Cossacks  might  come  prowling  down  the  former, 
far  in  rear  of  Canrobert's  advanced  post  at  the 
Tartar  village.  A  column  such  as  he  had  with 
him  might  penetrate  with  ease  to  a  distance 
most  perilous  for  a  single  horseman ;  and  this 
valley,  lovely  though  it  was — the  Tempo  of  the 
Crimea  —  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  leave  'be- 
hind me. 

I  have  said  that  I  felt  reckless  of  peril,  and  so 
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I  did,  being  reckless  enough  and  ready  enough  to 
face  any  danger  in  front;  yet  I  disliked  the  idea  of 
being  quietly  '  potted'  by  some  Muscovite  boor 
lying  en  perdue  behind  a  bush,  and  then  being 
brained  or  bayoneted  by  him  afterwards;  for  I 
knew  well  that  those  who  were  capable  of  murder- 
ing our  helpless  wounded  on  the  field,  would  have 
few  compunctions  elsewhere. 

Keflection  now  brought  another  idea — a  very 
unpleasant  one — to  mind.  Though  I  was  in  rear 
of  this  French  advanced  post,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Cossack  scouts — active  and  ubiquitous 
as  the  Uhlans  of  Prussia — from  deeming  me  a  spy 
and  treating  me  as  such,  if  they  found  me  there ; 
for  was  not  Major  Andre  executed  most  ignomini- 
ously  by  the  Americans  on  that  very  charge, 
though  taken  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cameronian 
regiment  ? 

Unfortunately  for  me,  there  were  and  are  two 
roads  through  the  Baidar  valley  :  one  by  the  pass, 
of  recent  construction ;  and  the  other,  the  ancient 
horse-road,  which  is  old,  perhaps,  as  the  days  of 
the  Greeks  of  Klimatum.  A  zigzag  ascent,  and 
a  gallery  hewn  through  the  granite  rocks  for  some 
fifty  yards  or  so,  lead  to  a  road  from  whence,  by  its 
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lofty  position,  the  whole  line  of  shore  can  be  seen 
for  miles,  and  the  sea,  as  I  saw  it  then,  dotted  by 
the  red  top-lights  of  our  men-o'-war  and  trans- 
ports. The  other  follows  for  some  little  distance, 
certainly,  the  same  route  nearly,  but  comes  ere 
long  to  the  Devil's  Staircase,  the  steps  of  w^hich 
are  trunks  of  trees  alternated  by  others  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock  ;  and  this  perilous  path  lies, 
for  some  part  of  the  way  at  least,  between  dark, 
shadowy,  and  enormous  masses  of  impending 
cliffs,  where  any  number  of  men  might  be  taken 
by  surprise.  And  certainly  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
faster,  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  fierce  excite- 
ment and  stern  joy,  as  I  hooked  my  sword-hilt^ 
close  up  to  my  waist-belt,  assured  myself  that  the 
caps  were  on  my  revolver,  and  spurred  my  roadster 
forward. 

Darkness  was  completely  set  in  now,  and 
before  me  theie  twinkled  one  solitary  star  at 
the  distant  end  of  the  gloomy  and  rocky  tunnel 
through  which  I  was  pursuing  my  solitary  way. 
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